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introduction 



This handbook, drafted mainly by John Lum. is intended to help teachers who work 
with students in East Asian bilingual programs and trainers of bilingual teachers. Since no 
one book or source presently exists for this purpose, this handbook will try to fill this gap 
in as efficient and as comprehensive a manner as possible. The general format will be to 
discuss briefly a wide variety of subtopics that make up, hopefully, major elements in East 
Asian bilingual education. While there wifl.be some syllabi included as samples of what can 
be carried on in East Asian bilingual classroom situations, the handbook is not intended to 
be solely a syllabus or a collection of them, because to be a syllabus only would run the 
risk of approaching the East Asian bilingual classroom situation in narrow or 
unidimensional ways. This situation would run counter to the concept of flexibility in 
bilingual education. Rather than risk this. then, and finding it impractical to develop a 
whole series of syllabi to cover all kinds of classroom and teacher training situations, this 
handbook will aim at flexibility and. at the same time, give enough ideas upon which East 
Asian bilingual classes may be approached. 

Some discussions have been developed by the Institute of Far Eastern Studies, the 
ESEA Title VII Bilingual Teacher Training Program, the Evaluation Assessment,' and 
Dissemination Center, and the Asian Bilingual Curriculum Development Center, others by 
venous authors. And. at this point, it would be appropriate to express grateful 
acknowledgement to John Lum. who has been the major contributor to this handbook, 
and to the many publishers and authors who have agreed to let us include their selections in 
this handbook. All selections not compiled by the Center, the Institute and the Program, 
have been authorized for reprinting, even those articles that are published by various 
governmental agencies, and which, therefore, are under public domain and open for 
reprinting. Some of these selections were included in this volume. Many others have been 
included in the subsequent volumes. 

Each reprinted selection is fuliy referenced as to source in the bibliography section at 
the end of each chapter or is appended at the end of this volume. Additionally, the 
bibliography sections will also contain other references, sources, and resources where 
the readers may explore certain topics in more depth. Arbitrarily, "sources" will be 
taken to mean riiose books and other products that can provide the reader with more 
ideas and activities he can follow through on. "Resources," on the other hand, will be 
taken to mean those persons, agencies, or organizations that can provide a variety of 
services. 

By the very nature of this handbook, the selections and references included are not 
intended to be exhaus^ve, but, rather, selective. They are intended to offer an example 
of the kinds of materials available. Many of the reprinted selections included in the 
appendices are locally produced and not easily obtainable. Other important articles and 
publications in existence elsewhere which are readily obtainable have not been included in 
the appendices, instead, they have been included in the subsequent volumes as "Selected 
Readings. " Discussions quoted from other authors do not necessarily reflect this editor's 
views because a variety of perspectives is included. 
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Besides comprehensiveness, this handbook attempts to bring to the reader the most . 
current selections and thoughts. The data of publication to the selections will bear this 
out. By the same token, this book wifl, at some future time, be considered time bound, 5 
Nevertheless, a gap now exists; it is hoped that this haftefcook will go some way towards 
filling it in, in a useful manner, 

in trying to be everything for everyone, it would be wise to point out that this 
handbook is not only for teachers in East Asian bilingual education with East Asian 
backgrounds, but also for teachers without East Asian backgrounds. They will be teaching 
students of East Asian backgrounds and students without East Asian backgrounds. All 
four variables, may be operating in any one Asian bilingual program, thus expanding the 
numbers of things one must know about it. Bilingual education is dearly not just a second 
language program for non and limited English speakers; nor is it just a foreign language 
program for English speakers 

Intertwined with these four factors are such background factors as teaching styles, 
classroom approach, principles of [earning, cognitive approach of learning styles, 
principles of first and second language learning, socio-economic approach such as social 
development, home influences, culture learning, and defining identity of ethnicity. 

White East Asians are certainly not a homogeneous group of people, practical con* 
side rations limit the bulk of this handbook to bilingual programs dealing with Chinese, 
Japanese and Korean students. Abo, the ideas and activities enclosed in this handbook are 
intended for the unique needs and characteristics of East Asian bilingual programs now 
found in the United States, Therefore, it cannot be assumed that all of the ideas in this 
handbook are equally applicable in other countries. It should also be noted that many 
other significant and relevant issues in any teacher training program such as 
parent/community relationship, biSingual program administrations, and research and 
experiment, etc., have not been included here. They should be added to this handbook in 
the future. 

Finally, the editor would like to state that this handbook was drafted by the ESEATide 
VII Bilingual Teacher Training Program of Seton Hall University, supported by the Asian 
Bilingual Curriculum Development Center and the Institute of Far Eastern Studies at Seton 
Hali University The Evaluation, Dissemination, and Assessment Center in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, has been instrumental in making it possible to publish this handbook. 



John Young 

Di-*ctor. Title VII Bilingual 
Teacher Training Program 
Seton Hail University 
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Chapter I 

Bilingual Education Characteristics 

f * 

The generally accepted definition of bfingual education is the use of two languages 
as the meiSum of instruction with a multi-cultural approach. Given this, it should be kept 
in mind that bftnguai education might entail using instructional processes to learn a 
language which are different from those involved in teaming some non-language subject 
matter, such as soda! studies or mathematics. 

Given the above definition, a wide variety of programmatic designs can come 
about. Bianco (1977) does an admirable job of collating these. They are as foiSows: 

Mackey (1972) proposes a scheme whereby bilingual education programs may be classified into any 
eight basic types of curriculum models when could theoretically yield 90 patterns accounting for the 
structure of the home, school, area, and nation . , . 

1 Type SAT (single medium accuiturai transfer). In this model the school may transfer the language 
of learning ■'. om that of the home to that of the school It couid be completely accuiturai by taking 
no account of the language of the home 

2. Type SAM (single-medium accuiturai maintenance). The home language or dominant home lan- 
guage ts taught as a subfect without being used as a medium for oV °r subjects of the currculum 

3. Type SIT (single medium irredenta! transfer). The home language* or dominant home language is 
used as a medium of instruction. 

4 Type SIM (ssngie medium irredenta! maintenance). The dominant or formerly dominant language 
is maintained as a school subject. 

5. Type DAT (dual-medium accuiturai transfer). For political or prestige reasons, this type prepares 
pupils to receive the rest of their education in a language whuih rs not dominant in the home, 
usually a language of wider communication. 

6. Type DlT (dual-medium irredenta! transfer), in areas long dominated by a foreign language, the 
medium of instruction may revert to the language of the home and the foreign language is kept as 
a subject. 

7. Type DDM (dual medium differential maintenance). This type maintains two languages for differ- 
ent purposes and the difference may be established by sub|ect matter. 

8 Type DEM (dual-medium equal maintenance). For political reasons, both languages are given 
equal treatment. This may be done by alternating days, weeks, months, or even years from one 
language to the other. 

Fishman and Lovas (1970) classify bilingual programs into four categories: 

Type I Tranvtonal Biimgualism The native language is used only until the children adjust to school and 
are able to participate »n academe subjects m the second language. 

Type II Mond iterate Bilmguaifsm: Programs of this nature have as a goal the development of oral 
language m the native language and the second language, but reading is taught only m the second 
language Programs of this type of orientation represent an intermediate step between language 
shift and language maintenance 

Type III Partial fthngualtsm: These programs have as an objective fluency and iitc^ac ' in both languages, 
but literacy m the national language is limited to some content areas, preferably those that have 
direct reUton to the culture of the linguistic group. 
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Type IV Full &lmguaifsm: h programs where toll bifnguaiism is the mam goal, students are taught all sMis m 
both languages m all domains. 

While these and other writers such as Pauiston, Spoisky, and Valencia continue to 
suggest "ideal" types of bffinguai educate programs to meet the needs of specific 
populations, it appears that programs are usually restricted by state and federal legislative 
guidefines. The overwhelmingly compensatory nature of U.S. biSnguai programs has been 
obvious. Within these limitations, though, a variety of programs has surfaced. Gonzalez 
( 1 975) reports five major types of bilingual education programs today: 

» Type A Programs. ESLBii'hgua (TrartftJonal). 

T/pe B Programs: Bilingual Maintenance. 

Student's fluency in another Unguage 5 seen as an asset to be maintained and 
developed. 

T ype C Programs: B^jngua^B*cuiturai (Maintenance). 

Smilar to Type B, but it also integrates "history and culture" of the target group as an 
integral part of curneuiar content and methodology. 

I ype D Programs,' Bjimgua^BiCuiturai (Restoratonst). 

A strong attempt is made to restore to children the option of learning the language and 
culture of their ancestors when may have been lost in the process of assimilation. 

Type* I Programs: Culturally Pluralistic, 

Students are not limited to a particular target group. Rather, all students are involved in 
imgustically and culturally pluralistic schooling. 

John Young's typology of pupils by language and culture, typology of subject 
treatment by language and culture, typology of schools by curriculum (Young 1 976a) and 
typology of maintenance bSngual schools by bilingual, bicultural and b&terate factors 
(Young 1976b} are useful. See Appendices I and £ 

As can be seen f rom these program definitions, bilingual education is treated more as 
products and programs than as instructional processes. For example, fishman and Lovas' 
definitions tell us little of what happens in bilingual classes. Bilingual practices such as using 
one language with one teacher and another language with some other teacher can be 
used in any of their four categories of bingual programs. Qeariy, then, some other 
treatment of what bilingual education boks Ike is called for. With this in mind, John Lum's 
article is enlightening, (lurn 1975), See Appendix 3. 

In summary, it should be noted that bingual education, as presently evoMng in the 
United States, is a combination of many things; (a) extents' own dominant language 
education, (b) the learning of subject matters in students' own dominant language and in 
English, (c) English as a second language education, and cultural (earning. Depending on the 
goals and objectives of any one particular program, surd depending on the language and 
cultural backgrounds of the students making up any particular classroom at any one given 
time, bilingual education wSl be varying combinations of the above components. No one 
of these can stand by itself as bilingual education Even if a subject matter is taught in two 
languages it cannot be called real bilingual education unless the subject is treated multJ- 
culturally. 

References 
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Chapter 2 

Multicultural Education Characteristics 



Essentially, multicultural education is the study of two or more cultures in a cross- 
cultural or intercuttural manner, that is. through the techniques of comparison, contrast 
and synthesis. Multicultural education can take place without bilingual education, although 
bfcngual education can not take place without multicultural education. Since languages are 
so intimately connected to cultures, good rnuiticulturai and bilingual education can both 
be beaer enhanced with each other. 

Additionally, for those who are.non and limited Engfeh speaking, multicultural edu- 
cation may not come about without the use of bingual education, because the use of 
one's dominant language as a medium of instruction in subject area courses can be utffized 
for learning aba* other cultures. 

Having made these observations of rnuiticulturai education vis-a-vis bingual edu- 
cation, more now needs to be said about multicultural education. 

If one were to review tides dealing with multicultural education, one would come 
across 2 variety of terms used quite interchangeably — ethnic studies, multiethnic studies, 
bicuitural education, crosscuhural education, intergroup relations, assimilation to another 
culture, cultural pluralism, bilingual education, to name some of the more recent and 
prominent ones. As with most jargon in education, this situation is not unusual. Terms 
abound without any clearcut parameters. Obviously an effort ought to be maoe to 
distinguish one from the other. Hopefully, what follows would be considered consistent 
and rational as a taxonomy. 

First, we would define ethnic studies as those which examine the history, 
background, or culture of any particular ethnic group - Blacks, Koreans, or Chinese in 
America, for instance. Multi-ethnic studies accordingly, are studies that, examine the 
histories, backgrounds, or cultures of more than one ethnic group. 

Second, akm to these terms are bicuitural education and multicultural education. 
Bicuitural education is the study of two cultures, multicultural education of more than 
two cultures. As courses of studies have evolved, and, therefore, as we would.choose to 
apply terms, bicuitural and multicultural education have tended to use comparative and 
contrastive techniques between and among the cultures studied more so than ethnic and 
multi-ethnic studies have. According to John Lum's taxonomy, the studying of Blacks, 
say, for one month. Chicanes another month, and Japanese a third month, with iitde or 
no comparison and contrast of experience, would make the studies more multiethnic 
than multicultural in nature. 

The term that captures the use of comparisons and contrasts is "crosscultural." 
Accordingly, bicuitural and multicultural education are also crosscultural, if one is to be 
consistent with the definitions proposed. If the studies are not crosscultural, then they 
are not bicuitural or multicultural so much as they may be morwcultural, ethnic, or 
multiethnic ( Y oung, 1 976a). See Appendix I. In this connection, the Mingual/muiucultural 
texts that the Asian Bilingual Curriculum Development Center is compiling have been 
based on contrastive studies of Asian and Anglo cultures. 

So, for example, if a course of study purports to be bicuitural, but spends most of its 
time on one culture and little or almost no time comparing and contrasting with other 
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cultures, it handy is ^cultural, tt is more morxxultural or like ethnic studies in nature. 

On a related topic, ethnic studies courses have tended, not by a definition, but as 
studies have operabonaly evoked, to be mora historical and social issues oriented than 
culturally so. Bicuiturai and multicultural courses, on die other hand, have heavily em- 
phasized such aspects of culture as thoughts, behaviors, dances, holidays, foods, and folk 
customs. These observations are based on many visits to many schools on both coasts of 
the U.S. as wel as in Hawai Nothing, however, is to prevent ethnic studies from more 
often emphasizing matters that are more cultural in nature, or for bicuiturai and 
multicultural studies to emphasize matters ttat are more historical^ 

The irony of this situation is that, according to the definitions given, bicuiturai and 
multicultural studies should more easily lead to interracial harmony and understanding 
than do ethnic studies because, supposed/, more stress is put on how and why different 
cultures do things differently. To make this come true, however, bicuiturai and 
multicultural studies must raise the quality and extend the quantity of their content to a 
level higher than what is now usually found, For instance, children of different ethnic 
groups could know very weB what the foods and hofidays of other ethnic groups are. 
This knowledge, though, may do fitde or nothing towards helping these various ethnic 
groups live and work better together. To be blunt, one can like Chinese food and still 
not like Chinese people. 

The problem, then, is to raise the level, quantity, and quality of topics often found 
in bicuiturai and multicultural studies to include topics often found in ethnic studies, 
topics oriented more towards social issues and history. A more thorough discussion of 
this issue will follow. 

"Cultural pluralism" does not refer, as do the other terms, to processes or courses 
of studies. It refers more to social situations whereby many cultures or ethnic groups 
live in a geographical proximity, As such, to use this wrm as an educational process 
seems not only to be a misnomer, but confusing. Even when cultural pluralism is turned 
into an adjective, culturally pJurafistic, it would seei.i that the terms ethnic studies or 
multicultural education better fit the need, 

The last term that is directly related to this discussion is "intergroup relations." 
While this term does involve processes, as do most of the terms mentioned earlier, it 
relates more to actions and techniques whereby persons of different cultures learn to 
live more comfortably with each other than it does to any particular course of study. 
Ethnic studies and multicultural educational courses may be utilized hi intergroup 
relations, but intergroup relations 1 emphases are training and action for working with 
ethnically diverse groups. 

Bilingual educatkn, the use of two languages to learn any subject with multicultural 
content is mentioned here in passing only because it is often used interchangeably and 
erroneously with multicultural education. It might be added, hopefuKy without 
confusion, that some bilingual educational programs happen to have multicultural 
educational components, whereas most multicultural educational programs have not 
had any bilingual educational components. 

These fine lines of distinction make it possible to answer the question, " Who is ' 
multicultural education for?" True multicultural education, the studying of various 
cultures interacting with others, is for everyone. After aB, society is composed of a 
variety of cultures. Instant information and short communication, coupled with high 
mobility, make social interactions ever more likely. As such, ad persons need multi- 
cultural education. Ethnic studies, being more particularized, would be for those persons 
who are interested in it or for those who may need it for gaining an identity that is in 
need of strengthening Much of life's social interactions occur with a variety of cultures 
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facing each other. For anyone not to have * multicultural education, then, seems not, 
only courfterpnoductive but also dysfunctional. To repeat, rnufticulturai education — 
done we* — is for ev e r yo n e. - 

Mufrxulturai education should not just be culture study; nor should bfrguai 
educatwn just t* bnguage study. Rather, both should be combined and called "binaal- 
blcutajral or 'bin^rxkkxKur^'' education and bt rated to a quaky level. The 
studying of the symbols of various cultures — foods, festivals, and other pretty little 
things — ought not be the here aX and end al of multicultural education. Crosscuhurai 
views of competition/cooperation, sex roles, nurturance, attitudes, habits, aggression, 
^jgwnri Rvalues, morality, deanfiness. authority, peer relationships, workTrtahts of 
chfldren pby, emotions, nature of the family, independence/dependence, ecology, 
•emigration of numbers of non-natives, etc.. can and must be dealt with at various 
etotionaljeveis. Additionaly, the problems that al persons, Angte and non^Angte 
afike, must be concerned about should also be ^orporated into multicultural 
education. These problem areas include career education, consumer education 
environmental education, futurism, and issues of war and peace. And as if these areas 
were not large enough, certaC i skis must also be incaporated — sk«s of value irwu&y 
and clarification; decision-making; bureaucratic and organizational skis as an employee, 
a customer, a dent, a manager, and an entrepreneur; mathematical skis; and 
persuasion skis. 

BiSngual^TKilticuitural education must not be viewed as some frill but as a 
sophisticated technique that is yet to be fufy developed and as an answer to a society 
and educational system that is torn with ethnic sHfe. 

, , f 01 " *• person who is interested in making multicuitural education an integral part 
of bilingual education, the following selections should prove helpful. 

The California Department of Education's Guide for Multicultural Education: Content 
and Context (1977) gives, in a relatively short number of pages, an overview of multi- 
cultural I education from philosophy to implementation to desired outcomes. RosenofTs 

ideas for Enriching Your Multicultural Program" 11977) fets two dozen more specific 
things that can be done in nxjiticuiturai education. Given theabove discussion on quality 
multicultural ^education, however, these two sour-.es stiX leave other areas of concern 
that should be dealt with — Asian/Asiaj v* rnerkan experiences, and basic life skis like 
environmental education and oral/written persuasion, in other words, culture learning 
tasnot yet been adequately treated as sn area of study that includes nany social coping 

San Mateo County Office of Education's Time Strands: Multicultural History Chart 
and Virgie Chattergy's Developing Activities for Culturally Diverse Classrooms: A Teachers 
Notebook are two examples of the overcoming of the first area of concern - lack of 
Asian-American treatment in a multicultural format. Tine Strands uses history to 
fl m its contents; Developing Activities uses mythology and games. Format, then, 
provides the structure whereby mJtfcufeural educational processes can take place 
Contents can induJe almost any subject of Interest, such as how different cultures view 
and solve social distance problems. 

Perhaps the best example of incorporating most of the Ideas expressed in this 
chapter is the Philippine experiment in multicultural social studies called "MACRO/S," 
wbrh stands for "Man: A Creative, Rational, and Organized Species." Using simple and 
complex societies as objects of study, and using F*p4no. Chinese, Mayan and African 
cultures as multicultural examples, MACRO/S covers seven concepts of humanity 
(Casino, 1 978); 
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I Adaptation to enwonment 

2. The We cyde 

3. Social organization and language 

4. Leadership and nesporab tt y 

5. Production and exchange 

6. Art. pJay. and work 

7 Nature and the supcmaturai 

By combining these seven areas within another framework of simple and complex 
societies. MACRO/5 provides educators Wth one exce le n t model of quality mufti- 

The above five selections, taken together, leave the overcoming of the second 
concern — gaining soda! coping skis — to the readers. With attention and varied role 
ptaying experiences given to learners, readers ought be able to integrate social coping 
skis with mukicurtural/cT»acuit^ techniques. Asian interests and skdb In areas such as 
genealogy and the abacus are two of many nafcraly interesting topics that couid be used 
to view the world and solve problems. Surely, with a IttJe thought, educators can come 
up with a me re extensive fat for learners of al ages. 
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Chapter 3 

The Learner 



Before one can tafc about teaching in Asian bttrgu^ programs, one mutt know 
some thirds about general teaching; and before anyone cm tA^xxJtgener^teachfcTg, 
one must know something about tearnirig. hk^, as if these were not enough, ate must 
know something about language teaming, 

it ts with these in mind, men, that this section is developed — to talk about the 
learner. Discussions w* center around these background topics: 

1 . Laws of tearnr^cqgTrtJve development m chidren 

2. Sooa! development n ctAJren 

3. Language Jearrwig 

4. Cqpitve teamng stytes 

Bugehki (1977) provides us with a concise coverage of some learning principles that 
we should be aware of. The folowing is a listing: 

1 . Students shoUd be encouraged to make models of almost anything (e.g., learn a play by producing it 
or draw a tnangle on paper to symbofae a viage $ location s important). 

2. Ccrader the age and background of the learners as much as possible. As there are different knds of 
cancers requ«ng different toxfc of treatments, different kinds erf {earners require different kinds 
of teaching, ^* 

3. Specific lev* of achievement must be met by aK learners, 

4. Time spent on any subject s recognized as a major variable, 

5. Asde from the tirr« vanabie, tho^ 

directing {earners to form reiatonshps amorg a senes of words produces better recall than simpfy 
iefang them to leam. 

6. Have the learners put themselves nto the same position, say. as a teacher or as an author, 90 that 
they wi senousiy team. Make them responsible for a reasonable part of a study that they can present 
to the dass. 

7. To cope with forgetting, leam somethrg wel first and then review as often as necessary. Also try to 
"tag"' information, that s, fad or make reJatonshtps wrth that rrforrratjon 

8. Pay attention to differences. 

Also Jackson, Robinson, and Dale (1976) present an exedfent coverage of 
cognitive development in young chidren in their book Cognitive Dcvdopment kt Young 
CNkkw: A Report for Teachers, The folowing are general conclusions about the nature 
of young children's minds and the ways in which teachers can hdp them: 

I Young chWren naturaly seek out experiences whfch hdp them expand ther urxierstarxing. A teach- 
tf^g program which is adapted to children's deveJopqg cognitive abifces w* caprtato? on ths buft-n 
desre to leam. 

2. Young children have limited ab*ty to control ther attention, and may need help in dtscovenr^ what 
aspects of a srtuaton are roportant. They may also profit from the teacher's effprts to reduce 
extraneous* distracting dements m the teaming situation. 
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3 Young children have limited abifty to recall newly learned rrfbrmation. Lessons for young children 
should be design* i to present nforrpatoi n small doses which can be repeated until the ^formation 
is securely remembered. 

4. Although young cNdnjn can and do learn by quietly watching and kstenng, many ideas and skis are 
best learned when chWren have opportunities for active nvofvement — for touching, taking, and 
tesfcng thngs on ther own. Such involvement enhances children's attention, memory, and ultimate 
understandng. One advantage of using concrete materials n the dassroom s that these matenafs can 
be used to encourage cNdren's active nvofvement in Seaming. 

5. Young children's verbal fluency, communication effectiveness, and understanding of new words can be 
enhanced by provieirg opportunities for children to practice ther language skiUs and to observe how 
adults use ian^age. Efforts to modify young children's grammar by direct teaching are. however. I- 
advised. Opportunities to hear and use language skis wil eventually be reflected in ther gradual 
development of understanding of the logc related to each sk^J. 

6 Children can benefit from learning skis even though tbe> are not yet mature enough to understand 
all of the logic underlying what they are doing. Learning is slow and situation specific when skiHs such as 
counting are taught to very young children, but practicing these elementary skis may help children in 
their gradual development of understarsSng of the logic related to each skill. 

7. Children team what they are taught but both the psychological and the educational literature provide 
amr s evidence that there are no known mage activities for producing generally "nteffigeit" children. 
C iik^ can be tai^ to speak wei master rruthen^ 

understand*^ of mathematical logic. However, none of these gains shows impressive generalization 
*o other cognitive areas which have not been stressed (1 , 2). Ths is undoubted/ one reason why no 
eariy education program has been found to be consistently and generally superior to other 
programs (3). 

8. The best test of any teaching strategy s the children's interest and ther success n learning. 

Kifer (1976). although not talking about the classroom situation, puts the 
discussions made about learning into perspective. He emphasizes that while (earning 
processes are important, the cfimate of the interaction between the learner and the 
educator is as important as the interaction itself. The "how," then, should be noted as 
weS as the "what" to do. 

O.-ie of the kinds of dmate that Kifer finds important is one that is highly verbal 
and that encourages learners to express themselves correctly in speech and writing. 
Readfog books to teamers is part of this highly verbal envirwrnent, Kifer also found that 
a classroom climate in which the teachers ask learners what kinds of emphases they 
expect and what their reasons are for such desired emphases, produces good results. 

CJosefy akin to this topic of dassroom cSmate is the topic of social oevebprnent in 
children. And just as exceJent as the selections are by jackson, Robinson, and Dale on 
cognitive development included earlier in this section, so also are the selections by 
RoedeH, Saby, and Robinson (1976) on social devetoprnent 

Having said somet hit g about the learner, attention is now turned towards 
Language Learning. It should be remembered, though, that white bSngual education is 
not only language learning, language learning is an integral part of it 

Carrol (1976) categorizes language teaming and teaching theories into three 
groups — naive or common sense, behaviorist, and cognitive. Naive theory gives great 
importance to imitation; behaviorist theory to habit formation; and cognitive theory to 
the learner's p ro c essing of information rather than just the reception of it, as in habit 
formation. The f crowing chart summarizes Carrol's three categories. 

OrroS also notes the distinction between langu^ jeamrrg and language acqustiofi, 
particularly as applied to children, who, whte they may acquire language, do not 
necessarily always learn it. To demonstrate this point, he quotes James Britten's saying 
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Naive Learning Theory 



Behavioral Learning Theory 



Cognitive Learning Theory 



3 



3 



I . Learning occurs best when it is 
motivated 



Motivation, yes, but problem is to 
identify drives which must be rein- 
forced, 



Much of motivation must be con- 
scious goals, rather than basic drives. 



2. Attention is nefeded to team: "one 
thing at a time' ' maximizes teaming. 



Attention is not recognized; "one 
thing at a time" is recognized because 
of response/reward relationships. 



Attention is important, especially be- 
fore the thing learned is somewhat 
automatic. 



3. Learning results in some kind of in- 
ternal change; information is learned. 



Only responses are learned. 



Information is learned; learning pro- 
duces internal changes. 



4. Practice strengthens memory. 



Some practice exercises are better 
than others. 



Practice is not universally effective; it 
must be related to memory and cog- 
nition. 



5. Feedback and correction are im- 
portant. 



Feedback is reinforcement that relates 
to response, not the learner. 



Feedback and correction are impor- 
tant kinds of information. 



6. Reward is important; it applies to 
the learner. 



7. Learning builds on prior knowledge 
ami habits. 



Reward is important; it applies to the 
(earner's response. 

No such thing as prior knowledge; 
only behaviors and responses have 
been learned, which can be built upon. 



Reward is one kind of information; it 
is not that important. 

Learning builds upon prior knowledge 
and habits only if they are relevant to 
the new thing learned. 



8. Learning actively (by doirg) is 
better. 



Only overt responses are learned. 
Therefore, learning is active. 



Active learning is important only if 
long-term memory is a goal. 
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"It would seem r«earer to the truth to say that (children) imitate people's method of 
going about saying things than they imitate the things said." Such an imitative process 
might account for sentences See "He's badder than you are," which is based on an 
imitation of speech patterns. The chid would be using whatever s/he thinks reasonable 
for language problem solving. To promote language skis, then, would entaS teaching 
useful methods for expressi n g i nte ntion s. 

Paufcton (1974) mentions that Carrol's three categories also have impfeations for 
second language (earning, too. Aetttionaly. she dees a fourth method, called the 
"olrect" method, whereby the language to be learned is used almost exclusively for 
communication. This method works better when the second language learner is already 
iterate in his/her native language. 

Holmes and Brown ( 1 977) round out the d^cussim on second language learning bv 
pointing out the importance of using language correct^ In a variety erf social situations 
(sock)Sn$jistic c omp e tenc e). For example, the use of the term "reaiy?" in Engfeh 
often means "I'm surprised," In some other languages, however, it may be taken to 
mean "I doubt what you're saying." SockjSngustic competence, then, rather than mere 
iteral translations, ought to be a goal in second language teaching-learning. 

Having briefly said something about classroom climate earlier in this section, a little 
more wfll now be said about it as related to language learning in the classroom. Although 
taking in research situations, Cazden's (1 976) words imply teaching-learning processes: 

In research terms, several hypotheses should be further explored Frst, that the greater the psychological 
distance between a teacher and her pupfc. the greater wis be the constraints on cntoren's language, 
specifically on children s answers to her questions and on their tendency to ask questions of her. Second, 
wrthn any one teacher-pupil relationship, these constraints w* be greater in more forma! large group 
situations, and less n more informal settings and more coSaborative activities. 

The rnpications, then, are (I) that the teacher's use of language to structure the 
social environment affects the ways in which children use language, and (2) that social 
relationships in the dassroc^ support o^ 

how of these, again, is to set up informal situations and collaborative activities for 
learning. 

One of the more interesting topics impinging upon bSnguai education and culture 
learning in recent years is that of "cognitive learning styles." What is nvoKed is. the 
characteristic approaches people bring with them in viewing (perception) and learning 
(jnteSectual) activities As articulated by Herman A. Witken et aL (1977), cognitive 
teaming styles are characterized by the fofewkig: 

I . Process rather than content i.e. how one thnks, perceives, solves problems, teams, and relates 
to others. 

2 Pervasive, i.e., they cut across so much of one's We that they are part of people's personates. 

3 Stable over time. 

4 Bipolar as to value judgments, i.e. , one person's style may be ' •global " (she iooks at things as a whole, 
not being overty concerned with the parts); on the other hand, another person may be at another 
end of the construct or scale (s/he looks at things analytically, at 'the parts, -not carmg much for the 
whole picture). 

Some of the bipolar constructs are (I) field independence vs. field dependence, (2) 
global vs. analytical. (3) reflective vs. impulsive. (4) tolerance of the incongruous or 
unrealistic experiences, (5) susceptibity to detractions, (6) working best ftSviduaXy or 
m groups, (7) formal vs. informal learning situations, (8) continuous supervision vs. 
independent activities, and (9) closure vs. tolerance for the unfinished or unresolved. 
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THE LEARNER 



IS 



Another learner characteristic is locus of control the degree to which an individual 
believes that, and acts as if. s/he is the master of his/her fate. This characteristic is 
mentioned separately because some people do nor !^ok upon it as a cognitive learning 
styie. Nevertheless, it st£ is a learner characteristic. 

A discussion of cognitive teaming styles and other learning characteristics is made in 
the hope that teaching practices are congruent with individual learning styles. When 
there is a match between teaching and teaming styles, there may we8 be mere positive 
interpersonal relations between teachers and students, which, in turn, creates a 
classroom atmosphere conducive to teaming. On the other hand, matching may not 
lead to positive results if diversity of viewpoint and responses is an instructional goal. 
The unanswered question rnpKed. then, is to find the match or mismatch in cognitive 
styles that works best to produce desired effects, one of which coukl very weU be 
making one. as an example, more analytic and less global. 

As a final statement, one should be careful to note that not ail people are either 
one or the other — e.g., either impulsive or reflective. Some people could very wefl be 
somewhere between the extremes, being neither overfy impulsive nor overiy 
reflective. For the readers who would like to know a tittle -none about cognitive 
teaming styles and how to accommodate them in curriculum, Rosenoff* article is 
attached as Appendix 5. 

With this somewhat wide-sweeping but concise coverage about die learner, 
attention is now turned towards Asians and Asian- Americans, 
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Chapter 4 

The Asian and the Asian-American Learner 



This section will provide the reader with a variety of sefectiora on Asians in the 
hope that a collective essence of "Asianness" can be had. When reading this section, 
the readers should be aware that there is no fine toe of distinction of what separates 
the "Asians" from the "Asarh Americans." A so<alted "Asian-American," for 
example, could be more Asian in his outlook, on male/female relationships than woutd 
an overseas Asian who was brought up in a highly urbanized or Westernized part of 
Asia. 

When talking about culture, then, readers should always be aware that while a 
composite picture of what is Asian and what is Awn-American is attempted, not 
everyone fits neatly into the composite. Nevertheless, a lar^ge picture will be drawn in 
the hope that more information is better than iers when attempting to characterize 
persons with whom Asian bilingual personnel wffl come into contact. 

In this connection, it may be wise to remind ourselves that when we approach 
cultures different from our own, we should try to keep an open mind. One way would 
be to avoid stereotypes. Some notions about people and things are entirely false. Some 
have elements of truth in them. These notions, however, seldom fit a particular 
individual in all aspects. 

A second thing to remember when dealing with culture study is to avoid extremes 
in comparing and contrasting in such a way that others become either mysterious and 
inhuman, or so alike that we think our values can be transplanted without mutual give 
and take. Another way of saying all this is that one should \o jk for common humanity in 
cultural diversity, and that this can be done by avoiding extremes in comparing and 
contrasting. 

A third thing that can be done to avoid stereotyping is to realize that people in 
different societies rarely do the same things in the same way, and that these different 
ways of doing things should be accepted for what they are. Generally, they should not 
be judged in terms of what is better or worse. We should reaTfze that what seems 
strange to us works two ways. What we take for granted may seem strange to others, 
too. 

Lastly, we should realize that societies that have differing Values from ours 
developed those values in relation to their needs, nor ours. The ABCD Center, in 
compiling Chinese, Japanese and Korean bifinguai textbooks for secondary school 
students, has d^etoped a contrastive and comparative approach called "C model." 

While the relationship between the specific and the whole is not clear, at least die 
relationship between Angto culture and a target culture (Chinese, Japanese or Korean) is 
established through contrastive and comparative studies. In this way, similarities and 
differences between two cultures are identified and in turn, either one of the two 
cultures wili get dearer exposition. 

As one example of the C model or Comparative model, the Confucian-Buddhist 
Region involving comparative studies of Chinese, Japanese and Korean cultures without 
investigating into universal, semi-universal, semi-specific and specific elements wiH result 
m atomtnistic, fragmented and isolated production. Similarly, C model must be used in 
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comparing the judaeo-Cbristan culture and ConfucarvBuddhtst cufcure as wd as their 
sub-cultures (Young, ABCD Center Proposal for 1978-79. pp. 94-95). 

At any rare, the term "AsiafvAmerican" here is used to distinguish those' who are 
of Asian heritage living in America from those who five in Asia. Asian-Americans, 
however, should not necessarily be thought of as people whose behaviors are easily 
distinguishable from their kinfoks In Asia. Asian-American behaviors range al the way 
from that of being no deferent from Asians stiX living in Asia to that of varying mixtures 
of Asian and Western to that of hardy being Asian at af. indeed, much of Asian- 
American stucSes is devoted to the study of answering the identity questions of "Who 
am I?", "Where do I come from!", "Where am I going?", "What shal I do?", and 
"How shal I do it?" 

Although bingual education programs in the United States usualy deal with Asian 
students who are new to this country, they should be broadened to include those 
Asian-Americans who have been in the country much longer and who are more 
Westernized. Nevertheless, rcgardtess of which type of Asian-American students a 
bingual program H set up for, the readings in this section are intended to give the 
readers a fairly broad picture of the range of experiences Asians in America have 
undergone and are going through. 

For instance, Chinatown gang problems are a fact of fife in Asian-American 
experience. Harxiy any teacher of a Chinese bingual program in any urban area, or his 
students, wi not be touched in some way by the gang problems. Of course, these 
articles can only give a general familiarity to the gang problems and no answers. No one 
seems to have al the answers, yet. Do they represent Chinese culture or do they 
represent Anglo | n an effort to answer questions fike this, John Young 

established three categories of culture in his Crosscuftural Studies course for bingual 
teacher trams at Seton Hal University: 

1 . Root Culture or Traditonai Base Giture 

2. Stem Culture or Contemporary Base Culture 

3. Hybrid Culture or Ethnic Giture In America 
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The degree of formulating a hybrid culture depends on many vsriabfes. Any study 
of the f ormuiation process of a hybrid culture w* be very useful for bii^ education. 

Young has proposed many models of hybrid culture depending on the degree of 
formulation. The folowing abbreviations have been used. Only the Chinese and Arab 
hybrid model is shown here. . * 

CR=Chnese Root Culture 

CS=Chnese Stem Culture 

AR= Anglo Root Culture 

AS = Anglo Stem Culture 

CAH * Chinese American Hybnd Culture 



AT 



CR 



CT 



No hybridization, therefore, there ts not 
crossfertiiization but isolation 



AT 



H 



CT 



CR 



The degree of hybridization affects the 
proportion and size of each box 



0 



Complete hybridization, therefore a new 
hybrid culture is born 



The above can also be indicated in the foMowing ways: 



0,0© 
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3 a 



/ AT 


H \ 


y cr 


CT J 




etc. 



The Asian Binfuai Curriculum Development Center has been observing the 
following guidelines in neveafing Asian-Americans participation in American society and 

culture: 

1 . Materials should ronton information about the cultural heritage of Asian-American groups, 
including their contributions, traditions, values, philosophies, life styles and religions. 

2. When portraying the culture of an ethnic minority group, materials should include a clear 
distinction between the "base culture/' namely the culture where the ethnic culture originated, 
and the "ethnic culture" or "hybrid culture," as represented in America; eg. culture Japan is 
not necersanly the same as the culture which Japanese- Amencans possess in Amenci 

3. In portraying Asian- American groups, balance between traditional and non- traditicr ii, active 
roles and passive rotes, past and present socio-economic settings must be maintained. 

4. Success or failure of Asian-American minorities should not be judged sotefy by Anglo standards. 
The people's view of that particular minority group involved must be carefully considered. 

b. Historical perspective and historical accuracy must be considered m making an analysis, 
judgement or evaluation. 

6. Labels or references that might be demeaning, patronizing or stereotypical must be avoided 
(Young. ABCD Center 1978-79 Proposal, p. 98). 

Readers are recommended to read the folowing appended papers by fwataki 
(Appendix 6). Lee (Appendix 7), Nakano (Appendbc 8), Wu (Appendix 9), Fukumoto 
(Appendix 10), Han (Appendbc f I), Kiriyama (Appendbc 12), Kumamoto (Appendbc 13), 
Shin (Appendix 14) and Woo (Appendbc i 5), to obtain some ideas about teacher made 
or kxaly complied materials about Asians and Asian-Americans. 
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Chapter 5 

Bilingual Program Designs, Methodology and 
Classroom Activities 



As with the sometimes arbitrary distinction between Asians and Asian Americans, 
the distinction between bingua} program models and bingual classroom methods will 
sometimes be arbitrary, too. Nevertheless, for conceptual darky, the distinction 
between models and methods wi be made. 

In this handbook, binguaJ "models" wi be taken to mean programs, which, in 
turn, mean of the dasses that a student takes to comprise a bilingual program. B£ngual 
"methods" wi be taken to mean the processes that go on inside the individual dasses. 
Methodology wi be covered in the next chapter. 

The models most readers wi be famiar with are those called "transitional" and 
"maintenance." Somewhere in between these two is "monofiterate" bflingual 
programs, whereby while two languages are learned oraly, only one of them is also 
teamed for reading. "Partial." "ful ," ftrff "restoration^" bingua! programs are ail 
variations of bingual programs. Mackey (1972) classifies bingua! programs into eight 
categories, which, in turn, can be reclassified into any of those just mentioned, though 
they (Mackey's classifications) would lose some of their spedfidty. For more thorough 
definitions, readers may refer back to this handbook's first chapter. 

White useful in looking at goals and objectives, aii of these program tides leave 
something to be desired because they teft nothing about what the programs look [fke. 
As the tides now stand, about the only thing that may distinguish one program from 
another might be that the amount of whatever is going on in the programs is different in 
each. 

After some careful studies, readers themselves wi have a chance to think about 
which bingual instructional practices may be appropriate for transitional bingual 
programs and which may be appropriate for maintenance ones. For now, it may be of 
use to think of programs as general ways of conceptualizing a problem and to think of 
methods and instructional processes as specific ways of solving it. 

The two articles written by Dr. Lum (See Appendices 16 and 1 7) are intended to 
set a p h ilos op hi c al (used loosely) tone to the setting up and irnptementing of Asian 
bSmgul programs. The one handbook on bingual program designs by Sedye and the 
one bingual/ESL curriculum by Cheng are so thorough they may sometimes overlap 
into the more specific areas of methodology and instructkxul processes. It should also 
be noted dm these program designs do not always neatly fit into such categories as 
"transitional" and '"mairttertance" bingual programs, which demonstrates the relative 
usetessness of those te* ms being caled "models." In effect, transitional and maintenance 
"programs" ought realy to be caled "goals" and "objectives." On the other hand, 
programs in the program designs handbook and in the bingual/ESL cunicukim guide can 
accurately be termed "models." They are included in volume two of this handbook. 

Generaly speaking, bingual methodology is not different from any other 
teaching/learning methodology, except for the use of two languages. As Bianco ( 1 977) 
points out: 

While the terms 'Wmguai methodology' and 'bingual teaching techniques' are widely used, there s reaSy 
no mdcaton of their ewstence. What turns out to be 'methodology' s. n realty, the use of two languages 
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m the instructional program. The issue becomes one of dassroom management and the treatment of the 
languages of fistruction is vital to the success of the program . . . However, it should be pointed out that if 
the research fixings described earlier by Castaneda, Herdd and Ramirez (1975) are vaW, educators 
would: do weil to develop specialized methodologies geared to the needs of Wmgual chldren who might 
have different ieamng styles from mainstream chidren. 

The questions, then, become how one deals with the use of two languages and 
how one deals with learning styles. To begin to cope with the first question, that of 
usrtg two languages, it might be helpful for biknguai teachers to conceptualize their 
teaching tasks with the aid of the f ©Sowing chares, which are variations of the chart 
found in Chapter 2 of this handbook: 





Languages to be Used for 
non-English Speaking Students 




English 
only 


BKkifuai 
Compound 


Bilingual 
Coordinate . 


Native 
Language 


Classes or I 
Activities 


English 

(ESL+ direct * 
+ natural 
methods) 


Social Studies 
Music, Art 
Physical 
Education 

Sharing 


Science 
(preview- 
review) 


Mathematics 
Chinese, 
Japanese, 
or Korean 














Languages to be Used for 
Umh*d-Engtish Speaking Students 

1 




► , . , 

Engtfsh 
Only 


BHtngual 
Compound 


Bilingual 
wOOTtftnace 


Native 
Language 


if 


English 
(ESL, etc.) 
Musk, Art 
Physical Ed. 


Mathematics 
Science 
(see sample 
lesson in this 
chapter) 
Social Studies 
Sharing 


English 

(native language 
used only to 
explain 
grammar) 


Chinese, 
Japanese, 
or Korean 

/ 



At this point, a few clarifying points are in order. The first sample chart is designed 
for non-Engbh speaking students of about 4th to 5th pade ages; the second chart for 
fimited-Engfah speaking students of the same ages. United-English speaking students, 
' having somewhat more skis In Engfeh than non-English speaking students, have been 

scheduled more activities involving two languages (see bfngual columns) rather than 
their having to rely as heavsy on their primary or native languages. 
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Readers are now invited to design smfar, logical charts for students who are 
already Winguai, who are dominant English speaking, and who do. indeed, have English 
as a home language. Conceptually speaking, then, students may be divided into :hose ( I ) 
whohave ahome language other than English and ( 2) those whose home language is 
Engfch. furthermore, those who have home languages other than Engfeh can be 
subdvided into those (a) who are non-English speaking, (b) who are fimited^ngfeh 
speakmg (c) who are bingual. and (d) who are dominant Engfeh speaking. So. depending 
on which of these categories students fal into, and depending on the program goals 
stnved for. prescriptive binguai methodological charts should be designed. 

Out of the myriad kinds of bingual techniques that can be venerated by oesiminp 
chars Bte those above, cry Sttte experimental research work has been done as to 
wtven language combinatiom are most effective. Intuition and a sense of logic will have 
to be our guides. 6 

One of the few experimental works is descried by Dodson (1967) For 
undemanding of meaning, for abity to imitate, and for abftty to remember sentences 
taught. Dodson tried three different processes - (I) foreign language sentences with 
pictures illustrating the meanings. (2) mother tongue equivalents added to the foreign 
language sentences and pictures, and (1) mother tongue equivalents without pictures. 
The second method produced consistently higher scores across aS ages, particularly 
when the foreign language sentences were repeated after the foreign bnguage-picture- 
mother tongue equivak-nt sequence. Additionally, for those who can already read in 
their native languages, the restricted use of printed mother-tongue equivalents seemed 
to be more effective man just the use of oral mother-tongue equivalent. 

The major technique associated with bingual education is probably the 
instructional process of teaching one to read in his/her native language before s/he 
teams to read in a second language. At this tine, this technique is only a theory. While 
there has been some research to indicate that there is some validity to this theory 
there has also been evidence that learning to read in one's native language concurrent 
with learning to read in a second language can also be accomplished. The same logic 
would seem to indicate that an older Chinese-speaking person who has never teamed 
how to read in hts native language, would sti be able to team to read in Engfeh without 
first having to learn to read In his native language, if s/he so desired. The validity of this 
theory, then, seems to hinge on a number of factors - the similarity of languages 
involved, age, motivation, etc. 

Probably more important than the above theory, however, is the language 
development principle of aural (fcter*ng>oraj (speakir^eading-writing sequence. 
Whiie few would argue with the soundness of helping students develop language 
maturity by fofiowing the sequence mentioned, vningiy just as few bilingual teachers 
actualy^give their students as much chance to uevdop their oral skis as they might. 
Regardtess of the language being used for Instruction, it would be Interesting to see how 
much time students have for oral language development, both in the language dassfes) 
and in the subject area classes. ' 

Aside from oral language devel o p m e n t in and of Itself, it is our contention that 
persuasion skis — perhaps the highest form of communication — are an absolute 
necessity for most Asian students who wi face so many inequities in the United States. 
Persuasion skis wi probably be their best tool to cope with inequities, and oral 
bnguage development ikis.nc*on^^ 
be a major part in the development of persuasion skis. 

Regardtess of the language used, oral language development activities ought to be 
utikzed. They can readily be found in such educational puofcations as Leamint Magazine, 
instructor, English journal, Sngtth Languor Teaching, Educational Leadership, Social 
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Education, and a host of other professional magazines, books, and guides, Ths following 
are just two of sixteen orai language games d ev el o pe d by the Bank Street Coftege of 
Education and dead in a book by Cheyney (1976): 

WHERE S IT? 

A child is chosen to leave the room. Another ch&i becomes "It" and hides an object (pemy or 
button) somewhere in the room. The first chid returns to the room and asks — 

"Is it under the table?" 

"Is it on the desk?" 

"Is it behind the door?" 

"Is it behind Juan's desk?" 
The chid who ts "It" answers in a whole sentence: No. it is not in the drawer," etc. Two other 
children are chosen and the game continues 

TOUCH GAME 

Teacher usmg a pointer, says "I touch the floor." Then she hands the pointer to a child who says the 
same as the teacher and adds another object. "! touch the floor and the chair." The next child says 
these two and adds a third object 

The f 080 wing article from the IDRA Newsletter (IntercuJtural Development 
Research Association) wfl provide the reader with more classroom activity ideas for 
oral language development. The author, Michele Guss, is an education specialist with 
IDRA's Center for the Management of Innovation in Multicultural Education 
(MIME). 

Oral Language Development Improving 
Reading and Communication Skills 

Michete Guss 

"Oral language development? Oh, sure I do it. First thing in the mornings we 
have circle time where the children tell r>» about a picture I show them. I write 
down their words and we read them. I also do drills almost every day and of course 
we do lots of spettng. 

By the way, you're a consultant, and I was wondering if you had any tips on 
how to get my bilingual students to read better. I started them in a special group 
with kinder materials but they just aren't making much progress." 

And so go many conversations about oral language development (OLD) with 
first, second and third trade teachers. 

If this conversation sounds famftar read on. You may garner some ideas on how 
to improve reading and communication sluts in your classroom, program or school. 

Traditional language development practic e s such as those mentioned by our 
elementary teacher fal short of the n eeds of bilingual students. More specific, in- 
depth and stimulating practic es are needed to pr e c ee d e and eventually supplement 
the usual dassroom language arts activities. 

Oral language skills are dear-cut prerequisites to reading. As a result, difficulties 
with reading instruction most frequently result from insufficient oral language 
development. Teachers who neglect OLD and rush into reading are likely to be 
unsuccessful in develop in g proper reading skis with their students. 

Let's return to our teacher's report of her das s room OLD strategies to see 
how other techniques could be added and the entire process systematized. 

Early morning circle time activities are valuable. In fact, they should be standard 
fare. Select the picture based on prior lessons in order to reinforce vocabulary. 
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allow expansion of sentence patterns and ideally, creative use of already acquired 
language. Take care to communicate with each student, and do so in an entirely 
non-critical way. Communication ceases when anxieties are aroused. 

Throughout the day, every day. more specific activities must be employed. 
These activities can easily occur in conjunction with other lessons such as science, 
social studies, even math. 

ideally, students with limited language proficiency will (earn and practice new 
vocabulary (even just two words!) daily. Here's a general model to follow: 

I. Introduce die items to be learned 

A. Select pertinent vocabulary and put it into an appropriate sentence 
structure. Include grammar processes such as piuraiization, tensing, etc. where 
appropriate. One teacher asks her students to give her lists of words they'd like to 
learn in English. This could be supplemented with items from planned lessons. 

B Use drills and games that involve mimicry and memorization to ensure 
proper modeling and a general grasp of the item. Keep drilling to a maximum of 20 
minutes, generally. 

II. Provide practice 

A. Structure activities that require your students to say the language items 
you've introduced. Oral language development means talking. Prepare yourself for 
noise in the classroom. 

B. Use dramatizations, role-playing, class discussion, small group activities, 
games, story telling, recording tapes, tutoring and language masters (plus whatever 
else you can dream up) to provide a context for communication and a message. 
People do not talk without contexts and messages so it is quite unreasonable to 
expect students to talk without them. Further, to maximize teaming, divide the 
students into groups so that each student has more practice. 

III. Evaluate progress 

A. Boring repetition must be avoided by the language developer. Once students 
have mastered an item they should be immediately challenged with another; ideally, 
one that builds upon past learning. 

Students who require st£ more practice need other stimuli, other kinds of 
activities. They should be assigned new lessons as soon as current activities are 
exhausted. 

B. Evaluativa'diagnostie techniques can be relatively simple. Teacher might move 
from group to group in die classroom observing performance: Criteria-referenced tests 
are also excellent indicators of learning. Remember! Activities in the test must be oral. 

IV. Reinforce 

A. A phenomenon of memory and of language is that if a bit of knowledge cr 
structure of language isn't somehow employed and thus reinforced soon after being 
learned, it is quickly lost. It's as if one had to make a definite imprint on the brain to 
assure mastery. 

B. Language reinforcers come in many forms, and will operate throughout and 
after the teaming process. Visual, tactile and emotional experiences reinforce teaming. 
A film, picture-story, record, cooking lesson, science lab. (or any hands-on experience) 
or even a guest speaker and/or field trip wil provide lasting and various impressions of 
how language sounds. 

Once students have acquired a substantial vocabulary and mastery of basic linguistic 
structures, they are ready to begin learning to read. With this in mind, my "tips" on 
enhancing reading skis are: 
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• Give major emphasis to oral language development because "if your students can't- 

say it. they can't read it." 

• When you do introduce reading materials, select or prepare interesting subject 

matter. First, second or third graders view using fonder materials as a stigma and 
are too advanced cognitivdy for simplistic kinder-level concepts. 

• Chalenge children to read but make sure oral language skis flourish. 

What foftows in the article is a sample science lesson for non and limited-English 
speaking students, using ESL oral language techniques, (n this sample, which is included in 
volume two of this handbook, it has been decided that subject matter knowledge and 
second language acquisition are twin goals and therefore share nearly equal emphases. 

If the primary goai or objective is different, with subject matter mastery foremost, 
then the subject matter areas can be taught exclusively in the native language. 
However, even here, perhaps a compromise can be worked out so that a combination 
of both techniques can be used. For example, three days a week the subject matters 
may be taught in the native languages, two days a week, through the sample technique 
just demonstrated. 

But. if no compromise can be made, and if the subject matter areas must be taught 
in the native language, students stiff ought to be given dunces for oral language 
development in their native language. 

In the examples so far cited, it has been assumed that the students are either 
non/or limited-English speaking. For students who are already bilingual, the choice of 
which language to use as the medium of instruction at any one given time seems not to 
be as important as the level and the frequency of use of that language, in other words, 
students who are binguai ought to be given opportunities to grow in both languages. 
Growth would seem to depend upon using the two languages in question at the 
appropriate levels of the binguai students' capacities. It would also depend upon the 
frequency in which binguai students can use both languages. 

For students in binguai programs who are dominant-English speaking, much of 
what can be done is the same as what can be done for non and Smited-Engiish speaking 
students, except that in this situation, the languages used for instruction would be 
reversed — that is, English, Chinese (or whichever Asian language is involved) as a 
second language, and Chinese conversational methods. In tills case the instructor 
should be aware and cautious about the fact that dominant-English speakersjnay be less 
enthusiastic and less desirous for second language learning. And, while talking about 
teaching Chinese to dominant-Engfeh speaking students, particularly secondary 
dominant-EngSsh speaking students who happen to be in a binguai program (as distinct 
from a foreign language dass only), GokfenthaTs (1978) Think Chinese, Spook Chinese 
presents interesting ways to present Chinese language and. thought for beginning 
students. While die book teaches the Mandarin or popular dialect, mere is no reason 
why die activities and techniques presented cannot be transferred to other delects or 
languages. 

For ideas about social studies in binguai programs, readers might refer to a 
companion handbook, A Teacher's Handbook on Social Studies for East Asun Singual 
Programs, which has been concurrently written with this handbook. 

To summarize this chapter's discussion up to this point, the major points are that 
the languages of instruction at any given time should be dictated by the goals and 
objectives of die class in question, which, «i turn, should be dictated by the needs of the 
students in question; and that aural and oral language development skis are important 
for Asian American i.s$JdejnAj]QjE.enty fc^prooer sequencing for language maturity, but 
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also for developing skis of persuasion. Implied in this discussion is the point that language 
teaming should be for communication. 

For she reader who sol feds lost, a foJowing chapter in mis handbook wig cite 
various sources and resources where help on most any subject matter area or on 
language de v e lopm e nt (EngSsh, Chinese, Japanese, and Korean) can be obtained. The 
reader is aiso reminded that the references, sources, and resources cited at the end of 
each chapter are very selective, relevant, and practical. 

While appropriate to al dans, not just bingual ones, references pertaWng to 
classroom management and discipline wi abo be cited. 

Associated with this topic of classroom management, particularly in discussing 
bilingual education, and to begin answering die secc^ questfon of deafing wim learnitw 
styles, the topic of applying the concepts of cognitive (earring styles in bingual classes is 
now discussed. The reader s.iight recal from an earlier' chapter in this handbook that 
cognitive teaming styles are pervasive and encompassing ways that persons view the 
world and solve problems. Some people tend to see only the details of situations; others 
the whole picture, but not the parts. Some people perform tasks better alone: others 
ccoperativeiy. There are a variety of these "constructs," that is, opposite qualties Of 
course, not al people fal into either one or the c^positeendof these constructs. Some 
people have varying degrees of these qualities, such that they fal somewhere between 
the opposite ends of the c onst r u cts. ' 

The question that stems from this discussion of cognitive teaming styles is how 
much one's cultural background predisposes his leanings towards any particular cognitive 
teaming style. Are Asians generally analytic in outlook instead of global? Are they 
generaSy field independent instead of field dependent? While the research in this area is 
generally sparse, bingual teachers ought to be frmiar enough with their students that 
they (the teachers) can guess what kinds of teaming styles their students can best 
perform under. 

The following article by Castaneda (1975) which is included in this handbook as 
Appendix i8 presents one of the few examples existing on how to apply the concept of 
cognitive teaming styles in the classroom. Unfortunately, the article discusses only one 
set of constructs - field dependent vs. field independent. Nevertheless, it presents a 
start, 2S does so much of bingual education's instructional status. 

Also associated with classroom management are goats and objectives. Goals are 
broad statements of a desired end; e.g., bingual program students wi oe able to use 
the second language with native speakers of that second language. Objectives are more 
specific statements; e.g., at the end of one semester, rxxvEngfch speaking students will 
be able to speak in Engfah to native speakers of English, -in three different situations, 
without their being misunderstood. 

A more specific variety of objectives is the performance objective, which is a 
specific statement that should indude six elements: 

I.. Who (Title Vil Korean sixth grade students) 

2. Will do when (will be '.He to do ail the. addition questions in the CTBS Level 4 test with the 
(hwnbofi Korean method of calculating numbers by, fingers). 

3 Untfc, what conditions {provided that they have not missed any of the instructions on how the 
system ts to be done) 

4 When (by the time of the post-test administration of the CTBS. mid-May 1979) 

b Minimum ncreptaWe standard (with no errors and within five minutes of testing time) 
6 A\ nwsured by what (by the CTBS Level 4 test) 
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By the above sample, an attempt is made to show that bilingual education does not 
deal only with language, but also with subject matter, and to show that mam can be 
bicuitural. For some more Asian flavor, perhaps the abacus can be used if no one is 
familiar with the c h i sa n bo p. The point remains. Whatever can be incor p ora ted from 
Asian cultures, should be sought out and utilized. Asian family topics are another 
material for interdisciplinary and crosscufcural t re at me n t. 

Cultural aspects aside, a twenty-month study conducted by the Mathematics 
Education Task Force of the California State Department of Education revealed these 
kinds of practices as being effective under certain conditions: 

tot sfu«<ents from high sot (oecofwn/c homes 

I Traditional styles of mathematics instruction. 

1 Consistent correction of errors. 

I Prompt clarification of misconceptions. 

4, Use of game- like activities. 

for stwJe-'s from low socioeconomic homes 

I Discovery & inquiry methods. 

2. Stressing of basic computational skills. 

3 Any kind of instruction which supports parents' views. 

4 Activity centered instruction in large urban areas with high pupil transiency, 
V Frequent departure from textbooks and use of other learning materials. 

6 Stressing of pupil attitude towards math. 

7 Pupil involvement m planning. 

The only reason this discussion is being made is to mention some of the 
instructional strategies teachers of Asian btfnguai programs may prescriptively employ in 
their coses, in whichever combinations their professional judgments lead them to adopt. 

For the reader who feels that die second language goals and objectives for middle 
schools mentioned in the previous chapter do not provide the type of goad and 
objectives desired, serious consideration should be given to using Course Goafs in Second 
Language, K-/ 2 by the Tri-County Goal Deve lo p m e nt Project of Portland. Oregon (see 
reference at end of this chapter). Course Godk, while somewhat difficult to read in its 
chan-filled styie, is unique in that second language goals and objectives are given not only 
in a language arts format but also in areas of culture, mores, geography, music, art, 
architecture, history, government, science, technology, communications, and career 
education. Course Gom, then, treats second language teaming as not only a subject in 
itself, but, rather, as the c ommun i ca tive and interdisciplinary toot that it is. Hopefufy, 
therefore, readers wi obtain a copy of Caune Cook or something similar to it (if any 
are available) for their own personal use. it is a valuable resource in that part of 
dassroom management vvhich re^ui. n curricuiar planning 

In various ways throughout tills handbook, an ffort has been made to 
demonstrate that language learning is not only a subject in itself . but also an instrument 
for non-Janguage subject matter learning and for commu ni cation. In realty, then, when 
one learns or st reng th ens his language slab in other courses, the processes involved can 
be co n s id er ed one method of language learning. Concurrently, when subject matter 
areas such as science, math, social studies, musk. etc. are language enriched, they can 
be cuituraly enriched too. In this vein, perhaps now would be a good time to recal or 
review this handbook's chapters on rnuto,ukurai education, Asians, and Asian 
Americans for additional dassroom Ideas. 
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FnMtit\g (1977), in teaming mufocukurai education strategy, states that cross- 
cultural acceptance of others comes about effectively when there s sooai exchange of 
valued resources. His decustkm s as foiows: ^ 

The point to be made is that successful exchange does rot require the pariapants to have the same 
values, only that each has for exchange something the other finds rewarding and that they share 
enoi^h of a frame of reference to get the process of exchange operate . . 

Ethn»crty and race, i tht*. must be seen as labels for dusters of stimuli that constitute potential 
rewards and costs for persons m a given sooai exchange. If this is the case, then amply emphasizing 
ethnicity or race relations per se would probably do little to generalize liking from fie groups to 
persons outside them. 

in the cooperative classrooms, a child's race or ethmoty begin to count neither as a reward nor r* 
a cost They become rreievant or at least secondary, to those skills and information bang exchanged . 

In order to use the concepts of sooai exchange theory m a multicultural education program, the 
educator must make ethmoty or culture a salient part of such a program, but not as an end in itself 
or simply as information about others. Rather than treat ethnicity as an abstract concept, the 
educator must view ct as a label for a unique heritage of teamed strategies, skills, and behaviors 
with which a people cope with life's challenges and enrich their daily living. . . 

The educator r. ,ust create an environment or take advantage of an existing one where there are the 
kinds of problems that require, for their successful resolution, the cooperative exchange of those 
skills and strategies that constitute the ethnic heritages of the various individuals and subgroups 
m that classroom or school, in order to do this, the educator must become a participant-observer 
and participate, as best he can, m the life of the various groups from which his students come. 
Some transfer of liking to persons outside the classroom is likely to occur as a variety of "outside" 
persons are invited mto the classroom to share unique resources which then enable the entire class 
to achieve a valued outcome. First to be invited might be parents and other relatives and friends of a 
cross section of the students. 

Multicultural education can be more than an opportunity to team about others. It can be an 
opportunity for every student to exchange something of value from his cultural heritage m a setting 
of mutual cooperation and respect. 

^Anoerson (1977) looks at this idea of exhcange from another angle. He 
ostinguishes between common culture and shared culture. Examples of common 
cufaireare people who might happen to have the same kinds of telephones, cars, 
television sets, or re fr ig erator s, however, these people do not share any of these 
common items with each other. On the other hand, the elevated trains in Chicago and 
the hot fine telephone between Washington and Moscow are stared curares. 
Anderson observes that "our tradtoonal treatment of the structure of human culture ti 
the schools fafls to hfehfight the fact that the planet is beconta crissctx^ by a good 
deal of shared culture. . 7' To Anderson, most adults who are now rriamgirc the work* 
are too old to change their ways and settings. Only school pupfc hive die ponntH and 
the only resource they have to work with is human culture. "Perhaps we could be of 
some smal help to them if we become better travel agents and ^ them a good map 
of culture." concludes Anderson. 

, So as to give the readers a Icde more to lean on at this stage, the fofowing article 
by Rosenoff (1977) is reprinted. Whie the ideas presented not necessarily take 
rruehing s and Anderson's strategies into account, there is tetie reason why the readers 
themselves cannot combhe af of the three authors* ideas.* 

•Tbtsa iotas have com* from a variety of sources and people. Wt partftjiarty nut acknowiactet 
tha contribution of the General Asaatanca Cantar staff at Columbia, Mh«x^. for thaWtWtffort 
For furthtr information or to ihara ufgesoorts wrict to Wayrw E. Rosanoff , "STRJD£, Far Wast 
laboratory, 1855 Fokom Street, San Francajco, CA 94103, (415) 565-3114. 
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Ideas For Enriching 

Your Multicultural Program 

Wayne £ Rosenoff 

What actions can we take, in die classroom and as administrators, to enrich the 
cultural cfimate .of our school? What can we do to encourage a rndD-ethnk 
atmosphere, and to increase our own ethnic awareness as weX as provide awareness 
experiences for others? Some possibilities are suggested below.* It is highly possible 
they might trigger some ideas of your own. If so. we would Eke to hear about them so 
that they may be shared also. 

• Establish a multi-ethnic resource center and identify people who can suggest 
materials. Examples: magazines for pictures, free materials, people in different 
parts of the state and country who can exchange ideas with you. 

• A multicultural educational approach is not an either/or design. Cognitive skis can 
be taught by using a multicultural information base. Build on your present curriculum, 
expanding to make educational experiences pluralistic. If two of the major purposes 
of formal education are to obtain factual knowledge and to develop skis that are 
helpful in relating to' other people in a positive, functional manner, it is extremely 
important to reevaluate the curriculum to see if these opportunities are provided. 
Do some research. Are the facts you are teaching questionable? (Example: "Gold 
was first discovered in Cafifomia in 1846 by James Marshall at Sutter's Fort." 
This omits or ignores the fact that gold was discovered by Francisco Lopez several 
years earlier in an area not far from Los Angeles). Affective skiSs can be taught by 
discussing or encouraging thought and activities about the "whys" and "what ifs" 
behind various issues. (Example: "Why has the stereotype of the Chinese laundry- 
man formed?" "What if you were faced with die economic and social problems 
which faced the Chinese immigrant of the middle 1800s?") 

• Have a "share fair" on inservice day: share multi-ethnic ideas in various subjects and 
grade levels. A How a half day to construct some new ideas. 

• Encourage administrators to reinforce positively teachers who are using a multi- 
ethnic approach to teaming. Teachers may also provide other teachers and 
administrators with rote models and prase for implementing a multi-ethnic 
curriculum. 

• Be prepared to discuss die importance of multi-ethnic education with those 
individuals who say, "We have no problem." Various approaches (emotional, factual, 
logical) may be necessary, depending on the awareness level. 

• Make it possible for staff to take risks and be supported if failures occur. Emphasize 
that you don't expect everything about class or school settings to change in a year. 

• Borrow or purchase free and inexpensive multi-ethnic materials (a list is avaSabie 
from STRIDE). 

• Open schools to the community. Community members may fed more willing and 
comfortable about assisting with the formal education of the children in their com- 
munity if they see the school as responding more totally to the needs of the 
community members. (Examples: organizational meetings, weight watchers, 
recreational programs, clinics.) Provide a bulletin board for- community announce- 
ments or displays in your schools. 

• Make home visits — ask parents what they would 6ke their chSd(reri) to team plus 
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any information that they fed the teachers) should know about the chiki to help 
the child have a positive learning experience: his or her interests, abilities, family 
situation, etc. 

• Provide school exchanges that promote opportunities for students of various racial 
and economic groups to get to know each other and leam together. 

• Hire school personnel from various racial groups. 

• You may want to share various ethnic foods on inservice days. They could be served 
for breaks, breakfast, or lunch. You may wish to assign a committee to handle the 
arrangements, have pot luck and/or ask community people to help. 

• Display multi-ethnic calendars, murals, and other art work in the halls and class- 
rooms. Parents and community volunteers may wish to help construct some of 
these projects. 

• Incorporate a "Did you Know?" section in your school's newsletter. Use multi- 
cultural content in this section. This could be modeled after Wrigfey's "Fun Facts" 
in the comic section of the paper. Alternative idea: print a multi-ethnic calendar in 
your newsletter monthly, 

• Offer incentives for learning more about various cultures and multi-ethnic curric- 
ulum approaches such as 3.3 or inservice credit. 

• Encourage administrators to provide release time for implementing state multi- 
cultural guidelines. 

• Use community resources such as foster grandparents and various agencies like 
American Indian centers. Black Student Centers, neighborhood development 
projects. 

• Encourage non traditional field trips in which students are exposed to people of 
various ages, economic, and racial groups, and different sex rotes. Use your local 
history creatively. 

• Involve parents, students, and members of various community groups in the evalua- 
tion of curricular materials for racial and sexual bias. 

• When planning inservice programs on cultural awareness, involve participants in the 
planning. Also seek staff to get projects and programs started. Use supportive 
individuals to provide information that may be helpful in programmatic changes. 
Administrative support and participation are key factors in enhancing die importance 
of a new activity. 

• Plan for special individual or small-group, work and awareness sessions during 
planning periods as a folow-up to inservice activities. 

• Use the General Assistance Center (STRIDE), State Department of Education. 
Institutes and any special monies and resources to provide assistance to your school 
district in die areas of ethnic awareness and multicultural education. 

• Secure the services of a professional theater company to perform at your school, 
A potential source of rnutocukural dramatic presentations is the Twelfth Night 
Repertory Co.. an ESAA project. Write to: Scott Catamas, Twelfth Night. 12732 
Moorpark Street. Studto City, CA 91604. (213) 760-21 12. 

• Encourage positive media coverage of rnuhi-ethnic projects, inservice and com- 
munity events. Develop a system which wil inform the media in advance, and 
maintain a file of pictures and stories. 
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In dating out this chapter, readers are rwrTinded(f) to become fiwritarwi^al the 
state and iocal frameworks related to second language teaming, rnufocuftura! education, 
and bilingual education, (2) to fit the ideas in this handbook within those frameworks, (3) 
to look at this chapter as an outgrowth of ai of the chapters that precede a. not by 
itself, (4) to pay more than pasting attention to the selective reference? at the ends of 
each chapter, and (5) to seek out as many A^rw Asian bicufeuraJ sc<k^ exchanges as 
possible to incorporate into language teaming situations. 

Blanco (1977) ends his discussion on methodology of bttnguai education on mis 
note: 

The issues concerning methodology m a bilingual program do not differ greatly from those found m 
monolingual programs. The question of language use and the incorporation of the home culture 
into the instructional program are of prime concern and offer a point of departure from mono- 
lingual education. 

HopefuJiy, the chapters preceding this one, in a general way, and this chapter, in a 
more specific way, have given the readers more than enough as a point of departure. 
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Appelate a. 
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Ch^j^^ ^tort^oo^j. -fWiorcai Encodn, of Chinese W^j^ in Short-Term 

Coopjr^^^ca*^ Tmd** Sk* A Han***. D. C. Heuh and Company, l^jton. 
rn,.?^^ UnHwniey of Orejon. EujenaTjanuary. 1978. 

Gerwkk, jamas, let's Communicate: A Guide for Toothers with ftmn Speakm Students, Naoa Countv 

SS^E^ L^l^T ^^T; PklbWsin « Inc.. New York. 1978. 

Eduotion. TESOt Quarts. Gaorjttown Univtnky. Wart-von. D.C.. Vol. 8, No. 2^m. 

^^ft^^^tl ****** Biocn***,, 

Gu«rt>r.. jeanne and leyba. Charies. Twefct Atodefc for fittnguof Education, National Dissemination and 

Newspaper Afency. Honolulu. 1973. 

""^Sr ^L C fL r< ^ n****** CM** A St^Sap 0* Tlw Cuomo- 41 

Reoomf Success, Exposition Pre*. New York. 1972. 

^'c^^L^^J"^^-' A *"*«* *°™ P <™* <** « Hawaii, Cofefe of 

Education. Urbanity of Hawaii. Honoiub. 1976. ' 

^J-^^^V'f *?*^; Hpwlrd CMoono. Stock. Asian, and Net** American* (A Handbook for 
. "i!^.!^^^^ 5 ^)- R * E Associates, be., San fr*xW977 

^P^8^^^ 

. ™ p >*» (*tnfauted by btemadonai Read** Association, Newark. Delaware) 1974 

L?" i**""* Qtmo ° Ph *W*"«- l977 - Pf»- 16-33. 5I-S25. and 137-160 
tr^^ S m0 ° d -,S > W « tonfuma Ctesraom. Newbury House 
rMahen. inc., Rowfay. Massachusetts, [976. 

Vofcmann. Chrto S. T* Jtt Straw; A Handbook of Sokitfens to School Behavior Problems, A A E 
Research Associates. San Francisco. 1977. 

Wa 1J5H: •^rI^l E ^ Rkh * rt< " Ci,ki,f * i Co «« i "a * Teachin, Chinese Students to Read 
Enffeh. The Rood** Teacher. Volume 25. No. 7, April. 1972. P« 663-669 

j**"^" an ^/*^" T!" ^ e * chin * °f History and Math as Components of an Enffeh As A 
^olHSJ. wT" ^l**** tow**. New York State Enjfeh Count*. C^eonta. 

Wood. Barbara Sundene (Ed). Oaetopment of Functional Communication Competencies. Ptt-K - Groat 6 
SpeechCoirimunkation Association. Fafis Church. VirfWa. 1977 (also in ERJC: ED i 37-858) " 

Wood. Barbara Sundene (Ed.). Oewefepment of Functional Communtottibn Competencies, Grades 7-12 
Speech Communication Association. Fats Church. Vkyma. f 977 (aiso in ERIC ED 1 37-859) ' 
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Publishers 

Asian American Bttnfuai Can tar Newsfctter/ 

Bibofioi Education Tachnkai Assistance (BETAC) Newsletter 

P.O. Box 1357, Tacoma, Washington 98401 

CATESOL Nembfttr 

877 Tremaine Avenue 

Los Angeles. CiSfoma 90005 

CHESS and Associate be. 
4500 Campus Drive. #452 
Newport Beach. California 92660 

Ertgfeh Language Teaching Magazine 
Oxford. Enjtand, do F. W. Faxon 
15 Southwest Park 
Westwood. Massachusetts 02090 

Florida FL Shorter 

801 N. E. 177th Street 

North Miami Beach. Florida 33162 

institute of Modern Languages. Inc. 

2622 Pittman Drive, Silver Spring. Maryland 20910 

instructor Magazine 

The Instructor Publications, Inc. 

Dansvie. New York 14437 

Inter-View (ideas exchange) 
Collier MacMSan International, Inc. 
866 Third Avenue 
New York. New York 10022 

Loornmg Magazine " 
530 University Avenue 
Palo Ako. California 94301 

FORUM Newsletter 

National Clearinghouse for Bffingua! Education 
1500 Wfcon Blvd.. #802 
Rossfyn. Virginia 22209 

Nation^ "Council of Teachers of English 
lit I Kenyon Road 
Urbana. Illinois 61801 , 

Publications of the Modem Language Association 
62 Fifth Avenue, New York. New York iOOi f 

Regents Publishing Company, Inc. 

2 Park Avenue. New York. New York 10016 

Teachers of Engfeh to Speakers of Other Languages (TESOL) 
455 Nevfts Striding 
Georgetown University 
Washington, D C 20057 

TESL Communique 

Concordia University 

1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West 

Montreal, Quebec H3G IMS A r> 



Chapter 6 

Instructional Materials for Asian Bilingual 
Education Programs 

Basfcaly, this chapter wii attempt to do three things: give some idea of what 
instructional materials are avafabie for those dealing in Asian bilingual programs, how 
were they compiled, and where such materia** may be obtained, ft is ikdy that the lists 
of materials from the San Francisco Unif)ed School District, the john Haines Elementary 
School in Chicago and from EHE as we! as the ABCD Center, W* give the readers a 
fairly good idea of what is presently available (See Volume Two of this handbook). 
Readers wi find that there actual/ is a wide variety of materials to choose from. 
Whether or not the materials are sequenced and avalabie at different levefa of learning 
is another story. Obviousfy, there is work along these fines that must sti be done. 

Aside from the materials feted, readers ought to be knowiedgeabL about other . 
resources that can generate even more nweriafe. first among these wouid be the ESEA 
Tide VII Binguai Education National Network, which presently consists of three 
dfcsemiriatic«tf assessment centers, fourteen materials development centers, and sixteen 
training resource centers. Of these three kinds of centers, the ore rnost appropriate to 
this chapter is the materials development one. For this handbook, the materials 
development centers that deal with Chinese, Japanese, and Korean bingual programs 
are as fofows: 

Astan Bilingual Materia) Center 
10801 National Blvd.. #-404. 
Los Angeles. Calif. 90064 
(213) 474-7173 

Asian Amencan B&nguai Center 
1414 Walnut St, Room 9 
Berkeley. California 94709 
{415)848-3199 

Aaian Bilingual Curriculum Develop.. ent Center 

Seton Hall University 

South Orange. New jersey 07079 

(201) 762-4973 

Of the three dis? emirtation/assessment centers, two centers are responsible for 
Asian languages: 

Evaluation Dssemratcn and Assessment Center 
Los Angeles State University 
SI Si State University Dnve 
Los Angeies, Catfoma 90032 
(213)2243676 

Evaluation Dtssemraton and Assessment Center 

Lesley College 

49 Wishngton Ave. 

Cambndge. Mass, 02138 

(617)4920505 
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The advantage of the Assessment & Dissemination Center is that it gathers Asian 
binguai materials from a variety of sources, not just from the materials de velopment 
centers. 

The training resource centers that deal actively with Asian bilingual programs are as 
foiows: 

New England BffenguaJ Training Resource Center (Chinese Only) 

School of Education ' 

Boston University 

Boston, Massachusetts 02215 

(617) 353-4365 

Biimguaj Education Technical Assistance Center 

Tacoma School District f 10 

P.O. Box 1357 

Tacoma, Washington 9840! 

(206) 383- 181 1, ext. 4473 

The Educational Resource information Center (ERIC) clearinghouse system, 
presently consisting of sixteen centers, can also provide materials appropriate for Asian 
bilingual programs. Depending on the topic, al sixteen centers may provide materials, 
but the clearinghouses that seem most directiy involved with the readers' concerns here 
are the ones on language & linguistics, reading and cornmunication skis, and soda! 
studies. Their fii contact addresses are as folows: 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Languages and Linguistics 
Center for Applied Linguistics 
1611 North Kent Street 
Arlington. Virginia 22209 
(703) 528-43 i2 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills 
National Council of Teachers of English 
till Kenyon Road 
Urbana. Illinois 61801 ' 
(2 1 7) 328-3870 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Scoial Studies/Social Science Education 

855 Broadway 

Boulder. Colorado 80302 

(303) 492 8434 

F RIC Clearinghouse on Urban Education. Institute for Urban and Minonty Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York. New York 10027 

Two other organizations come to mind as far as Asian bilingual program materials 
development is concerned. The Association of Chinese Teachers (TACT) and the 
Japanese American Curriculum Project fjACP). Snce these two organizations are 
involved in more than materials development — e.g., providing speakers, providing 
general Asian and Pacific American advocacy in a variety of social concerns, etc. — they 
are, in effect, resources. And, as such their addresses wi be given in the next section. 

In the previous chapter's bibliography, mention was made of the CATESOL 
Newsletter, Inter-View, and the TESL Cammuniqut. Mention of these three is made again 
as they contain sample classroom activities and materials that bilingual classroom 
teachers should find useful. In fact, now is a good time to reiterate that using the 
references and bibfiographies throughout this handbook wi provide the readers with a 
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wide and deep background in the teaching and teaming aspects of Asian binguai 
ed u cat ion. 

Finaly. neaden should have some ideas as to the selecting, the devebpirtc, and the 
evakming of insffuctte«a{ rmterfa^ 
can turn to for these tasks, inducing the blowing: 

FOR SELECTING 

Comcubm Renew Magazine, Curriculum Advisory Service. 500 S. CJmton St. v Chicago, Ufax* 
60607 > ^ 

S! <Cab T a l? C ? ,CtS lnfo ^ ,TUtion Exchange (EPTE) Selector* Gukfc for 8*^0/ Educotw Meter**, 
^^i^ S^a cf ftvfrww^n Chinese. Japanese, Korean, and Vietnamese, 475 Riverside Dr.. 
New York City, {0027 

Jofttion rt of. A Sur^ of Atot^ 
of Eastern Asia. Center for Applied Linguistics, Arlington. Virginia. 1976. 

Marda Woodbury. Seating **rw*io^A1ole^ ftt rjeta 
ington. Indiana. 1978 

FOR DEVELOPING 

Eneida Harter. "How We Develop Bilingual Instructional Materials," Educational Leadership 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. Washington. D.C.. October, 1977, ' 

Richard W. Brisiin. "Teaching Materials for Culture Training." East- West Center Magazine. East- 
West Center. Honolulu. Spring-Summer. 1976. 

John Young. "Analysis of BiSfigual/Btailtural/Bifeerate Curriculum Development in Connection 
With Equal Educational Opportunity in Tide VI". Proceedings of National Conference on Research 
and Pokey Impactions. Lou Task Force Report, Southwest Educational Development Laboratory 
Austin. Texas. June, 1976. pp. I OS- 1 55. 

Servic* ^Training, and Research in Desegregated Education (STRIDE). "Analyang School Print and 
Media Materials for Racism and Sexism." a paper by STRIDE. Far West Laboratory for Educational 
Research and Development. San Francisco. 1976. 

Byrom W*ams « at. Manual for EwkoOng Content Classroom Instructional Materials for fitnguol- 
Muivcukurol Educate. Institute for Cultural Pluralist. San Diego State University. San Diego. 1977. 

The blowing lengthy summary is indicative of some issues involved. 

ABCDCfentw Director's Inta^ {979 

Despite the needs of so many chidren. Asian bingual/biajiturat instructional 
materials are practically non-ex&ant if we are to consider the ideal possfcttty of 
proWdi. 6 students with several ffcts of optional materials to choose from. The task of 

Ttfe^N^ ^S^^J^t^ £ 

lit* vii Network Centers. In consideration of the overal needs of the Asian blneuai 

pfX> ^/ ^^ l Bin « ual C"™*™ Development Center set our first priority in 
cooperating wfth other Asian material development centers to complete the initial set 
of materials. Therefore, the A6CO Center chose the task of developing spetifkaly 
^ C .°? dar L m 5 t f iafe t0 wotd *^ 'Mcation of efforts since other AiiariCemenTwere 
dealing with K-6 materials when the Center's original proposal was submitted in 1976 
2» our the irnmeoote delivery of "practical" materials consisting of 
basic materials, i.e. text, teacher's manual and tests. 

However, tilts task is not al that simple when we consider the many and complex 
variabtes involved. Local needs are so diversified depending on their surrounding situa- 
tions that it becomes extremely difficult to identify what type of materials might be 
most appropriate. * 
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Baste Considerations 

Among the binguai prograns across the nation, there are many different 
dassroom types, in terms of grxJe dotinctiori. some consist of single grade students, but 
the majority of dassrooms usuaiy consist of students in three different grade levels. 
Teaching arrangements drier, ranging from tutorial, puf-cut, to fuHy ind epe n de nt 
dasses. Some program offer only inked or specified sub>cts for binguai edicatkxr. In 
some cases, the subject itself is not dearly defined and mixed during the school year 

There ire also different types of teachers invoked. Limited few are professionaly 
trained and certified binguai teachers. Many of the teachers involved are paraprofes- 
sionais acting as teacher's aides. Although Seton Hal and other institutions have been 
training teachers for binguai education for some time, many teachers nationaly are not 
yet fuiy estabfahe d as binguai teachers. 

Student types ciffer in accordance to where they came from, when they came to 
America, their famiar language varieties, cultural varieties, educational learning styles 
and their starting points in the United States. Student needs are extremely cSversified. 

Simultaneously, the curriculum in the United States varies to a degree that it is 
certainty difficult to pinpoint precisely what types of curriculum may be most 
appropriate for Asian bingual/bicu^ 

the tradteonai approach whereas others may emphasize the inquiry or thematic 
approaches. Yet the students' famiar learning styles may not be compatible with the 
approaches employed in the United States. 

The above ara some of the more important factors which we have considered in 
the process of compiling our materials, h view of the Center's task to develop the 
most appropriate materials for use by Asian students nationally, the following 
theoretical and systematic support for material development, incorporating the many 
considerations discussed above, has been developed by john Young, previous Director 
and present Co-Director of the ABCO Center. 

Basic Developmental Concepts 

Some of the key issues surrounding Asian bilingual education have been previously 
pointed out. In order to address these main issues in materials development the follow- 
ing developmental concepts have served as the foundation for the ABCD Center 
Material Development activities: 

/ Feature Focus Concept 

2 Fkx&kty Concept 

3 Teem Concept 

4 Exemplar Concept 

5. Experiment Concept 

6. Economy (Concept 

By Feature Focus Concept we mean that content emphasis is being placed on cultural 
features relevant to Asian students rather than on factual data which can be found in 
many existing textbooks. In other words, we are aiming at a product which is different 
and unique in its content. Based on the consideration that global, contrastive and 
comparative approaches are the most appropriate for bingual/bkultural education we 
are making an effort to produce materials that are particularly relevant to the non- 
Engfeh speaking and binguai student. Emphasis is therefore being placed upon removing 
bias against Asian people, clarifying base and ethnic culture contribution to historical 
development, presenting materials from a variety of viewpoints and wherever possible 
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provkSng comparative and comrastive studies. Rather than allowing fcguistic and 
cultural differences to become fiabfties the project ddfceratdy utilizes them in 
preparing its core curriculum. This is done in order to make the student's transition as 
** beneficial as postibie and also to help the students maintain their cultural 
identity and heritage. We are therefore in the process of attemptte to kfc^ cultural 
taturesspedffc^ 

among the cultures involved, so that by comparing differences and identifying 
sffmarities, the students wi best identify themselves in the transition process. The 
extent to which features are emphasized w* dtffer among subjects. Fcr example, soda! 
studfes materials are more cukuraly bound In content and therefore, content focus 

mutt °1 r? 68 ? 00 cukurt[ featupes - Subjects such is math and science whkh we are 
currently developing require less consideration on feature elements. 

. J he ,^ re g csitiat SP s f" 6 * 0 * «" material utiteoon ted to the devekxxnent of 
the Hex&tty Concept This concept addresses the issues surrounding tSverse classroom 
types, teaching arrangements and curriculum among the programs across the country 
Therefore^ rfwerial* are b^ 

tevelis reduced to the lowest ride level and the content concept level is placed twoto 
three grade ievdr higher. Moreover, the nnteriab are beir« designed in such a way that 
each unit « the text (and to a lesser degree each chapter) can stand alone, in other 
words, considerations have been made so that materials may be readily excerpted to 
match the sequencing of the curriculum in the local school dferict The texts are being 
wrtaenin a modular approach but may be used as a bask: text, a supplementary book to 
an English text, or a resource for individual features. We are emphasizMTg the need for 
the teacher's manual compter to include various suggestkxts for adaptation me^ 
the teacher's manual. 

in the course of meeting project objectives in terms of producing quality materials, 
die Team Concept has enabled the Center to assure proper input into the material devel- 
opment process by the proper spetiafists. We have implemented a system by which the 
students* and teachers' heeds are systematically addressed. The Team Concept 
erKourages the participation of various specialists in the material development process. 
We have found it almost impossfcte to find resource persons capable of writing native 
Chinese, Japanese or Korean and who are simultaneously furxtionaiy native in English 
know the educational curriculum and dassroom situations in the United States, as wel 
5 i?!f 2* ***** experience and subject expertise . Therefore, we have 

drvkted the production labor in such a way as to constitute basically, the following: 

1 . Feature/Subject Wnter 

2. Basic Text Writer in Chinese, Japanese and Korean 

3. Teadwr's Manual Compter 

4. Test Specialist 

5. Language Edrtor 

6. Content Edrtor 

7. Proof Readers 

For example, in order to fuHl the requirements of this project, textbook writers 
were hired for their tmowtedge on the subject, their understands of the student's 
base and ethnic culture and for fkiency in writing hi the studem's dominam language. On 
the other hand, teacher's manual compters were selected for the* knowledge of the 
subject area, strong fcdfty in EngSsh. axi experience in teaching the subjects 
American schools. Our intent is to pool the sldboi writers and compten to praduw 
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balanced and unbiased work which the students couid use easily and which would be 
reatfiy acceptable to most school systems. 

The Exemplar Concept em phas fct s the intention of our textbooks to serve as 
exemplars for further experimentation in binguai education. They are pioneer works 
and therefore obviously are intended to be both innovativ e and tran si t i o na l in nature. 
There are obviously going to be problems beinf a new model ft is the ABCO Center's 
hope that the te xtb oo ks wl serve binguai curriculum developers in the future by 
p:iovkfing early protot ype s for further ex peri men ta tion and refinement Compilation 
methods and approaches are being emphasized in the teacher's manual and the ABCD 
Center's teacher training woriaiwos so that teachers can develop materials most 
appropriate to their schools and the students' needs. 

The Experiment Concept emphasizes our fern bcfief that the curricukim is an c*v 
going and dynamic process in which the teachers and students are the ma^ participants 
in creating the final product. Research in binguat education is sti in its early stages and 
therefore, each stage of our operation can be taken as an experiment for research and 
the end product produced by the ABCD Center is therefore by necessity 
experimental. As such, we have defiberatefy designed our materials in a variety of ways 
in terms of volume length, depth of coverage, writing style and presentation style. We 
have compled the materials under dtfferenc development processes that, through 
experimentation, we should be able to produce the mc« suitable material for the mo« 
proper class. Teacher and student input wi determine the wayiand extent to which 
the materials wi be revised for future use. 

The Economy Concept encourages the Project to reduce production costs to the 
minimum in view of the entire compilation process and stages, from initial compilation, 
pibt test edition complation, revision activities, field test edition production and to the 
production of the final edtion of al materials involved. By this, we emphasize the need 
to consider the "degree of completion'' of specific items and to place production and 
developmental priorities within the various stages and processes in materials 
development For example, we s u cn tto na ly did not develop accompan ying English 
edfcion texts in consideration of future revision activities, it wi be costly and wasteful to 
revise al accompanying materials at each stage of text revision. 

Bask Compilation Pnocus 

In cpmping instructional materials, five basic complation processes can be 
identified. Different complation models produce dtfferent results or types of materials. 
Depending on specific needs, one method may be desirable over another. The different 
compilation processes, as identified by John Young in "Essential Considerations in 
Compiling Asian Bilingual Curriculum Development Materials," quoted before, are 
described in die foiowing table. 

MATERIALS DEVELOPMENT PROCESS 

1. DIRECT ADOPTION 

a) Anjb Approach - Adopt macenak based on Anglo cukure aid written in Enjfah. 

Ac 

b) Non-Anfto Approach - Adopt matenab btsod on NA cutare and written in Non-£n*i*. 

NAnc 

2. INDIRECT ADOPTION 

a) An^o Approach — Transact into Na>Eng*h thoae macerMi developed on the basb of Aigo 

atame and written in Enffah. 
Ac Anc 
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b) Nkan^nfb Approach - Tranfatt into EnfU thoae materia* developed on the baas of Ncn-Anfio 

aAure and written in Nan-Ef^fah. 
NAnt NAt 

3. ADAPTATION THROUGH SUrWEMENTATTON 

a) An«te Approach- Use meCariak davaiopad an the batt of Anfio aJar« jnd written in Engfah 

s tht bkjepmc. rewrite it in NonEnJfah. and write si^jptemoxs based on 
nooAn^e oJcunrh NonEnJWi. 
At Ant + NAnt supplements 

b) NonAntfo Approach- U» mecanaa developed on the ba« of NoivAngte oitune aid written in 

Non-Enefch as tht blueprint, newritt it in Enfhh. and writa supplement; 
bued on Anfb cukure in Engffch. 
NAnt NAt ♦ Ae supplements 
(tupphsrants — Vbabutey l«i annotation 

materials go cover ethnic specifics, etc.) 

4. ADAPTATION THROUGH MODIFICATION 

a) An|Jo Approach- Use nwentt developed on tht bait of Angb oJaxe vxl written in En£* 

» tht bkMprinc rewrite it in NonEngfrh with ton* modWcaoons and 
amusements to incorporate some NA data, viewpoints, values, etc. 
At (A+some NA) nt 

b) NwvAnxb Approach— Use materiae developed on the baas of NoivAn^ cukure *id v«toen in 

Non-Enjhh at the blueprint, rewrite it in Engfah with tome modifications 
and a djj uKni a n& to incorporate some A data, viewpoint* value, etc 
NAne (NA+eome A) e 

5. CREATION 

a) Ethnic Approach - Materia* developed eapebafy for ethnfc needs v*h due attention pad to 

comparative conederaoora jiven to both Anjo aid Non-Angb cukures 
written in Enjfah (Enffah approach) or in NotvEnffah or in both oneuages. 
ANAe, ANAne. or ANAe+ANAne 



It is quite obvious that Model 5 is the most appropriate method for bt- 
Snguai/biedturai education in con si d er atio n of content In other words, due to dif- 
ferences in approaches, focuses, and content, it has been es t a b lis h e d that materials 
developed cannot be imported for drect utilization. Smibrfv, texts developed in Engfeh 
in the United States are likely to contain biases, unbalanced treatment and monocukural 
approach. A mere translation of materials incorporating Anglo-focused viewpoints and 
Western learning styles wi not be quite appropriate for bltaguai/bicuiturai education. 
The materials must be designed to provide fimrted or non-Engfeh speaking students with 
content which wil enable them to attati the same educational objectives as the pupils in 
regular nxxioiingual dasses and at the same time recognize their identic-/ without any in- 
feriority complex. The materials therefore must contain mUtkuhut-f and contrastive 
features so that the students can reacSy adjust to their new environment in the United 
States through the undemanding of differences and stmianties. 

As indicated under Feature Focus Concept, the degree to which feature dements 
are essential depends on subjects involved. For social studies, injection of cultural 
features is a crucial ccmskferatfcn. Therefore, ag social studies materials developed dur- 
ing the first years of operation were compiled totaly independent of the others, A 
Smited few such as U.S. Government materials were compied by a dap tat i o n s and 
mocefications of core curriculum developed by the ABCD Center. For this year, the 
language arts fextbooks are being developed: wit>: simiar considerations. 

Math and Science on the other hand are less cukuraly bound ~ vefore, we have 
selected the nxxiffication and supplementation models in compttng the textbooks. Sub- 
ject experts were engaged to compte a core in EngSsh as basic data and starting point 
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4 

for adaptation and rewriting of textbooks in Chinese, Japaiiese or Kc*ean. Adapters are 
injecting cuiturai features relevant to students from each cultural and language group. In 
this connection, the folowing chart night be useful. 




A^jlC CJK 
Shared Shared 
Elements Elements 



A-Specific 
Elements 

C-Specific 
Elements 

J-Speciftc 
Elements 

K-Spedfk 
Elements 



East Asian! Unique 
Specific y Aspect 
Elements 



ERIC 



Universal Aspect 

ACJK box (i) indicates cufturaf elements shared by Anglo, Chinese. Japanese and 
Korean cultures; CJK box (2) indicates cuiturai elements shared by East Asian or 
Chinese, Japanese and Korean cultures; A box (3) indicates cultural elements specific to 
Anglo culture; C box (4) indicates cultural elements specific to Chinese culture; J box 
(5) indicates cuiturai elements specific to Japanese culture; and K box (6) indicates 
cultural elements specific to Korean culture. The shared elements are Universal Aspect 
of cultures and the specific elements are Unique Aspect of respective culture or 
cultures. The size of box (I) would be larger for mathematia and sciences, and the size 
of boxes (4), (5), or (6) should be larger for social studies. 

When the ABCO compters consider features, the folowing priorities could be 
described according to the above chart: 



i. 

2 

3. 
4 

5. 
6 



C, J, or K specific elements; 
A specific elements; 

Contrasting features between A and C; A and j. or A and K, 
fcast Asian or CJK shared dements; 

Contrasting features between A and East Asian specific elements; 
ACjK shared elements 



Compilation Procedures 

During the course of canplation, the ABCD Center has established a design test 
model whereby al materials are evaluated and revised prior to actual classroom utiliza- 
tion through pilot testing. We have implemented a design test procedure rivoivirtg 
editors, consisting of a language specialist and cc^tent special. Trtis approach to 
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testiw is to examine and evakate al predicts in such a way that curricutai writers 

the added advan^ 
time to reuse materia 

lanw ai^ if beii^ perf^^ 
v^expreicedhia^ 
vaSdfcy^of materia** with regards to the folowing: 

Appropriateness of sentence smicture and grammar 

2. Styie of expression 

3. Vocabulary usage 

4. Use of correct characters in Owiese, Japanese and Korean 

5. Coherency and danty of iargu^ usage 

6. Appropriateness of language level for secondary school level students 

Content analysis is beta performed by spedate with a 
subject area. Materials are checked for the vafcfcy of content matter, specifkagy with 
regards to the folowing: 

1 . Accuracy of factual data presented 

2. ^Appropriateness of nterpretatons presented 

3. Appropriateness of chapter objectives 

4. Appropriateness of presentation -^xoach 

5. Appropriateness of content concept level for secondary level students 

6. Appropriateness of content as to eliminating bias or counter bos 

Upon completion of the revised draft, material are turned over to the copiests of 
each compon e nt to recopy the materials into the finat ptet test drafts. Proofreaders 
are then involved to check and screen the materials for possible errors prior to initial 
reprodiction by the National Assessment and Dissemination Center. 

Lastly, we have serened the folowing guidefaes to al writers, cotrpfers and 
edfcors involved: 

1 . Ekmmatxr) of Bias — To concentrate our attention on the cor^ruence of content without dis- 
torting certain facts such as oWer books tended to do in their treatment erf Asia or Ason people . 

2. Balanced Approach — To provide a balanced treatment of subject matter related to Asa. Usually 
Asia has not been given sufficient treatment m monofor^ual, moooaJturai school texts written in 
English. 

3 . Contrasts Approach — To emphasize and compare concepts, nterpretations and relationships 
rather than present^ mere factual data, It is assumed that children w* understand the content 
better with th*s approach. 

4. knroduction of Ethnic Contributions — To introduce contnbutJOns made by ethnic rninonties to 
America or gfohal perspectives. 

5 . injection of Noo Aqgfo Views — To provide various viewpoints, especially Chinese, Japanese and 
Korean, m order to attain maxmum objectivity and contrast, 

6. Consideration of Nk^^ 
and easier, 

7. Lavage Levei Control - To nvyntar sentence and vocabulary 
r>Ch*ie$e and 7th grade leveiri japans 

materials for use by secondary students. 
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8. DevetoprnemofSerConUnedOu^^ 

org by local curriculum requirements. 5 

By reviewing the content of al matenafc for the above ccraderaions, immediate 
revision can be made on materials » create a m*kdMpeotedomr to totABCD 
Center's goafs. Such efforts being made should add to the vafcfey of pfcc testing data 
and result in a ptot test edtoon with rninimai defects. Materials should be easier for bi- 
finguai teachers to uafee and" revision writers should be able to expend (ess time and ef- 
fort making subsequent revisions ftfbwing plot testing. 

Snce this chapter is, in effect, a chapter on sources and resources, there wi be no 
need for a bneography section. 
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Chapter 7 

Resources for Asian Bilingual 
Programs 



^SJ^ n ?* at nesources that have already been identified eise- 

wnere m this handbook. 

.. The .^ txi ? r . * neminded there Is a thin line of distinction between the words 
sources and resources" here. Arbitrarily, but consistently, sources are defined here 
as those materials where one can find more information or more materials on a given 
area of interest. R esources are defined as those agencies that provide a variety of ser- 
vices i — publishing, consulting, conducting workshops, evaluating, printing newsletters, 
etc. So * the last chapter, the books named as good aids in the sek^, devetoping, 
and evakaong of rotructional materials, can be considered as sources. AM othe/ien- 
cies in that chapter can be considered as resources. 

The foiowing is a select listing of resource agencies, institutions and organizations: 

Asian American Mental Health Research Center 

1640 West Roosevelt Road 

Chofo. Knois 60606 

(312)2260117 

Bay Area China Education Project (BAYQEP) 
Stanford Urwerscy 
P O Box 2373 
Stanford. Cafifonva 94305 
(41 5) 497-4781 

Center for Chinese Scudes 
University of Calrfoma 
l2B*rrowsHal 
Berkeley. CaWomia 94720 
(415) 642-0402 

Qsnese for Affirmative Action 
950 Stockton'St., 3rd Rr. 
San Francisco. Catfoma 94I0B 
(415) 39*822 

Chinese Enjfah Tranjfaoon Assstrce 
981 i Connecticut Avenue 
Kensington. Marytwd 20795 
(301)946-7007 

Councl for Interracal Books for Chicren 

29 West ISth Street 

New York. New York fOOi I 

(212) 757-5339 

Culture Learrang Institute 
East-West Center 
Honolulu. Hawaii 96848 
(806) 948-8629 
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Lxvoton of Aw American Affairs 
D tprw un t of Health. Education, and 

We**»(DK2W) 
200 fndtpanwnca Am., S.W 
WaMnfKn. D.C 20201 
(202) 245-7371 

imbcucs far Rupontiut Ed u cati on 
704 C ommonw i Wi Avt. 
Bcmon. MwttchuMCB 0221$ 
(617) 351-3309 

tatarcuteural C omnwab or» Ntcworfc 
Untarricy of Rt&burgh 
107 MB 

Pfcoburjh. Panmytanii 15260 
c/o (002) 605-4448 

japaneaa American Cumcuiurn Project 
414 - 3rd Ave. 
San Mawo. Crfforal* 94402 
(415) 343-9406 

National Am for Asian American and 

none coucaoon 
P.O. Box 1357 
Tacoma, Wahinfton 9840! 
(206) 593-6980 

Social Science Education Consortium 

855 Broadway 

Boulder, Colorado 80302 

(303)492-8154 

The Aaocation of Chinese Teachers (TACT) 

l-ISWaveriy Place 

San Frandsco, Cakfoma 94106 

c/o (415)863-2262 

The Chinese Language Teachers Association (CITA) 
Seton Hal Uwersity 
South Orange. N.J. 07079 

(201) 762-9000 

Office of Binguai Education 
U.S. Office of Education 
Washington, D C 20202 

(202) 245-9576 

Of itself, this list is not meant to be complete. Together with the rest of die 
references in this handbook, however, one w* find that the resources named are fairly 
comprehensive. And. doubdess, the reader can add to those found here. A list 
published by Bridge is quite useful. 
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Chapters 

Teacher Competencies, Staff Development 
and Certification 



The discussion and wtocttans reprinted in this chapter focus on three anus: (a) 
binguai teacher competencies, (b) binguai teacher training and certification 
requirements, and (c) binguai teacher training programs available. 

The first of these topics, bingua! teacher competencies, can readily be found in a 
number of recent sources: Blanco (1977), Carrie (1977), the Center for Applied 
Unguistics(l974), Huncer(,974), Saiic«(l977)afidAcx^(l978).SeeAppenic«l9. 
and 20 for Aeesa's and Santo's contributions. While the lit of competencies 
developed by the Center for Appfied linguistics included h the Appendix is a very 
valuable document, it should be noted that those developed by Carrio and Santos are 
more specific and should be referred to if more specificity is desired. 

For bilingual teacher training institutions. Santos (1977) recommends a host of 
reo^rements, examples of which, foftow: 

1 . Academic course work m first and second language acquisition and m the process of becoming 
bilingual. 

2. Language tramng m the target language and n English. 

3. Practice teaching n two languages m subject rratter areas. 

4. Team teaching and small group teaching experiences. 

5. Field experience in diagnosing language proficiency levds of students of various backgrounds and 
ages 

6. Language field experiences m communities in which prospective teacher wishes to work. 

7. Directed field experience in bilingual classroom setting. 

8. Field expenence that focuses on the supporting of poi.tive attitudes towards students' languages. 

9. Course work m curriculum development and evaluation, cultural references, and history of the 
target population. 

R^as* article, "Qualifying Teachers for Bingua! Education," (1977) IDRA 
Newsfeaer, is useful in this context. Although it deals with binguai teacher certification, 
it flows naturaly from the above topic ofjbinguai teacher training. 

More detailed information on binguai teacher certification, of course, is not within 
the scope of this handbook. Readers' attention is drected towards ( I ) teacher licensing 
departments in the states in question, (2) teacher training departments of universities in 
the states in question, or (3) the reference manual by Woelner (1977) — Requirements 
for CerifkMan of Teachers, Counehn, Ubmriam, Administrators, 1977-1978 — should 
they want additional information not provided here. 

As to numbers, teacher training programs in binguai education and in related areas 
seem large enough. Stil, there is Sttie information available in terms of faculty 
qualifications, courses of studies offr : ed, and language prerequisites of teaeher*to-be. 
A "shopping fat" in which to check out a binguai teacher training Institution would 
include these item*: kinds of degrees offered, language prerequisites, courses offered 
(languages, history, culture, psychology, sociology, philosophy, anthropology, political 
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science, fine arts, linguistics, TESOL, educational foundations, methods, practicum, and 
community), and faaity quaifications. 

For the training of teachers for Asian binguai programs, of course, the above fat 
must be even more specified. The universities approved by the U.S. Office of 
Education'? Office of Binguai Education w t>jc\ teachers for binguai education, as 
fated by the FORUM NewrfeOor, is useful. 

Readers should note that there are many binguai teacher training programs, some 
very good and some speciafa>g in Asian programs, that are not part of the teacher 
training felowship program above. As with search** for information about teacher 
certification in different states, interested persons just have to make concerted search 
efforts to identify instjcutions that can best serve t*wir needs. Wagoner's book on state 
certificate requirements for teachers of binguai education, although somewhat out of 
date, is stii useful (see Appendix 22). 

Should any readers be interested in knowing something about teacher aides or 
binguai aides, which is beyond the scope of this handbook, Brotherson, Johnson & 
Santos' contributions could be useful. 
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Conclusions 



Although^ handbook has been intended for teachers of Asian bii^ programs 

r°^ff ^f 105 « *°« pro-ams. Consequently, a good part of this handbook 
dscussri I what we view as important for students to Asian Nfingual programs. 

£P*k5sc^^;somepracti^ 

of studemsin Asian binguai programs, as distinct from students in other bineua! 

u2£L^2^ 

unique prescnptive objectives should flow. 

ActaJ^w!w«?r?^**^ ^nfiuage, subject matter upkeep, and native cultural upkeep needs, 
Asian binguai program students must develop competencies that enable them to be 
creatively marginal persons and to have at their command the adequate copine skis that 
aneverchttging world requires. Ott Wortd sdfnmages. behav^and^o^ng skfe 

tSJ^ZJZSEZSL**' *^ for most of fife S 

rt^rJut^ tn *^a n dbook has not given, and indeed cannot give, att the i»*swers and aK 
the different objectives and competencies students in Asian bilingual programs strive 
Z^n°^ I * a* ^ "VJ** "P 0 " «he readers that bifingual education for 
Asan and Asian American students must possess characteristics of Its own; 
charactered that are continousiy being defined and developed. To accomplish this 
cononuous process, it is the readers themselves who must add to, delete from or 
o^v^dunge the many binguai objectives referred to throughout this handbook. 
This handbook can only bring together, make available what is presently existent, and 
gtve son* hints as to possible other directions one must take in Asian bilingual program 
planing. These hints can be found throughout this handbook * ^ 

With al these caveats, readers should be aware that the appended set of bilingual 
e^at^ program outcomes by Santos. BSngud/Bkuturt Education: A Gxk* tody 
T^Sll™; S mcnded <*** for S«*raJ purposes, not for additional outcomes that 
ton btfnguai programs may need. (See Appendix 23). It is enclosed as a point of 

^^^JL? S? 8 ^ t0 ^ ******* * discussion about teaching 

must inevitably point back to the student/learner. * 

., tl _ M , tNn Sf **** together and stated throughout this handbook, the successful Asian 
b*ngual teachers are not only good teachers and learners, but, also, they are good 
seekers, transfers, and impiementors of ail the information that is available to us in this 
<ge of information explosion. They must also be quality fighters with endless love and 
devotion toward the education and welfare of their next"generations. 

TS* 1 ? of A*™ teachers has begun with the efforts of a few far- 

sighted tfxSviduais m order to help chSdren with East Asian ancestry in A <a We aK 
are convinced that the training of teachers in this field vv» help these children eventually. 
However, smce the movement has just begun and since federal, state and other 
supports have not been sufficient to develop quality programs, this editor fears that 
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inadequate programs may hurt our cause and our chSdren. Any program in training 
bttnguai teachers must be a quality program. With trained bttnguai teachers we can 
prove to the pubfic and to this profession that we can establish bttnguai education as a 
better educational process rather than as a mere ethnic m ov e ment . Only when we 
succeed in conv in c ing the majority that bttnguai education as an educational process is 
good not only for the chtidren of minority groups but also for the children of the 
majority in this country, can we be certain that bttnguai education is here to stay. 
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Appendix I 

Essential Considerations In Compiling Asian 
Bilingual Curriculum Development Materials 

John Young 



Currently the Office of Education of the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare » furx^ 500 fefewsh^ of which 20 

Chinese or Japanese were awarded to New York University in colaboration with Seton 
Hal University. The Office of Education is also funding 326 demonstration projects at 
elementary and secondary schools, of which two are exclusively Chinese, one is 
exckjsively Japanese, two are exclusively Filipino, and six more projects involve Asian 
components, in addtion, four out of 36 cofteges and universities receiving inservice and 
preservice grants have Asian components. 

As to materials development side, mere are nine centers funded by the Office of 
Education this year. Only one is involved in comping Asian materials. It is quite 
surprising to find that neither the seven funded Resource Materials Centers, nor the 
three funded Assessment and Distribution Centers has any Asian component. 
Therefore, it can be stated that Asian bingual programs have not received the 
attention they deserve. The situation is even more serious if we review the materials 
development aspect of binguai education. For instance, most of demonstration 
projects were designed to develop materials to meet specific needs of several schools 
without any theoretical backing, over-al consideration, or systematic designing. Broad 
and structured designs for educational approach, method, or technique are also found 
to be lacking. Even the newly established Asian American Bingual Materials 
Development Center sponsored by the Berkeley Unified School District has yet to 
define its goals, approach, or methods, though a start was made in this direction on 
March3l and April I, 1975, when the Center organized a Conference to considerwhat 
needs should be identified, what activities should be undertaken, what approach might 
be adopted, and what method might be used, h order to rectify this situation this 
writer would Bee to suggest the following approaches, methods, and techniques in 
materials development These have never been die object of assistance under the 
Bingual Education Act, yet they very much need to be brought up for consideration. 

Most compilers agree that bingual bkuftural instructional materials must be 
compiled on the basis of the pupil's educational needs. To hdp in clarifying these needs, 
this writer would Ske to establish nine types of pupils on the basis of their dominant 
language and culture (see CHART I). Al other elements such as subject (social studies, 
mathematics, science, language arts, etc.), culture (Anglo, Chinese, Japanese, Korean), 
language (Engish, Chinese. Japanese, Korean), institution (school, board of education 
and administrators etc.) teacher (including para-professionals), and family (pamits and 
community) must al together serve the pupil. 

Since al instructional materials on the various subjects must be for the use of pupSs. 
nine types of subject treatment by language and culture have been identified (see 
CHART 2). These nine types are necessarily identical with the nine types for pupils 
identified in CHART I . 

in order to develop bicuJtural and bingual materials for instructional purpose, 
language to be used (monolingual or bingual) and cultural content such as data, 
interpretation, viewpoints, etc. to be taught, should be considered. Assuming that the 
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CHART i 
Typology of Pupils 

Language and Culture 




Type* 1 - 

(I) 



(2) 



<3) 



(5) 



(6) 



(7) 



(8) 



S*subj*ct e.g. social studies, math A science. 

C * culture, A&Angio cUture, NA«non-Angio culture, AN A = bcukurai 
L * Language, E « Engfeh, NE * non-Engifrh, ENE * b*nguai 
P«pupS 
T« teacher 

t * institution e.g. school, board of education. 
F * (amity e.g. community. 



(9) 
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noteriafe are written in English, in non-Engfeh (Chinese, Japanese, or Korean), or in two 
languages in each case with a bfcufeurat approach (types 3. 6. 9), three compilation 
approach mode* can be identified: Hofistic, Comparative and Atomistic. Suppose a 
social studies text ts compiied on the basis of A model or Atomistic model, then data, 
contents, interpretation and viewpoints for Anglo culture are treated as if Chinese. 
Japanese or Korean cultures do not exist. No attempt is to be made to relate the two 
cultures and to compare them. The Anglo culture is not treated as a part of global 
human experience, it is treated as if it exists in isolation. Smtfariy, a social studies text 
with Chinese. Japanese, or Korean culture based on the A model is Atomistic, 
therefore isolated, dogmatic, and fragmented. 

C model or Comparative model is ojfferent. While the rdationshfc between the 
specific and the whole is not dear, at least the relationship between Anglo culture and a 
non-Anglo culture is established through contrastive and comparative studies. In this 
way similarities and differences between two cultures are identified, and in turn either 
one of the two cultures wil get clearer expositions. 



CHART 2 

Typology of Subject Treatment by Language and Culture 




taught in 
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na/^ne 






\NE 




NA/ 



Types; (|) 



(2) 



(3) 



(4) 
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The H model or Hofetic model is an ideal one but is not attainable at present, in 
this model, comparison of two cultures and their relationship must be established first, 
and then their respective relationships with the whole of human experience must ateo 
be established. Since we do not know the various components of the whole with equal 
darity, we have not yet reached the stage where the relationships among various 
com p o nents and the relationship bet w een one c ompon e nt and the whole can be 
established. Therefore, we Have to be satisfied with the C mode! at present (see 
CHART 3). 



CHART 3 

Materials Development Approach Models 




O 



= A or NA cultural group 



= Global or total human 
cultural experience 



As one example of the C model the Confucian-Buddhist Region involving 
comparative studies of Chinese, Japanese. Korean, and Vietnamese cultures is presented 
here (see CHART 4). They shared some elements but also had their own specifics. Any 
attempt at materials development that proposes to cover Chinese, Japanese, and 
Korean cultures without investigating into universal, senikjniversai. semi-specific, and 
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CHART 4 



Model C 

Confudan-Buddhist (Wf Vehide) Region 




Universal}*) 



Seimuniversai(3) 



Semspectfic(2) 



Sp«ifk(l) 



specific dements wil resuJt in atomistic, fragmented, and isolated productioii. Smferfy, 
C modd must be used in comparing the judeo-Christian culture and Confucian-Buddhist 
culture as we* as their subcultures (see CHART 5). Thus btcukure texts in America 
must have as broad comparison and as itemized contrast as possible. Compters must 
study comparative and cross-cultural as wei as jnterdadpinary interpretations, 
accumulate data and develop rather rich reservoirs of knowledge, understandrtg, and 
resources. Thus, no text can daim something to be an exclusively Japanese feature 
when in realty it is snared by Chinese; no text can daim something which actually is 
shared by most people and yet darn it to be specific to Korea. Only through this 
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thorough understanding of sirniiarioes and dissimilarities is it possible for a text to be afaie 
to avoid bias and for the pupS to develop a balanced, penetrating, and proportioned 
undersarxSng of himself aref human experiences. Gear and systematic planning in 
materials develop men t of this nature has been dscouragingiy lacking in most of previous 
endeavours. Some corrective measures muse be taken. 

Furthermore, this writer has identified five major types in text compilation 
processes. They show model changes ranging from A model to C model (see CHART 6 
and TABLE I). The first and second types are based exclusively on Model A. The first 
type is a direct adoption either of foreign materials without any cons i dera tion given to 
the American envi ronment and Anglo culture or of materials de v el o pe d for Anglo 
students without giving any consideration to Chinese, Japanese, or Korean. 

The second type is an indrect adoption of materials either of a foreign origin or 
exclusively compiled for Anglo pupils by translating them into a pupil's dominant 
language. Obviously neither the first nor the second type is bicuiturai. 

Types three and four are adaptation types and are combinations of A and C 
models. A&wrding to type three, materials are rewritten in the Pupil's dominant 
language and some supplementary materials including vocabulary lists and annotations to 
cover ethnic specifics are added. According to type four, texts are modified and 
adjusted to incorporate different ethnic considerations. 

Type five is the true bicuiturai text compilation model. Materials are newly created 
with ethnic emphasis or focus. Type three might be proper for math and science as well 
as music and art, and type five might be proper for social science and language arts 



East and West or Confucian-Buddhist and Judaeo-Christian Contrast 



CHARTS 



Model C 
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CHART 6 
Materials Development Process 




1 
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TABUS i Material* Development Precast 

I. Direct Adoption (Model A) 

a) Anglo approach — Adopt materials based on Anglo culture and written 

in English. Ae 

b) Non-Anglo approach — Adopt materials based on NA culture and written in 

Non-English. NAne 

II. indirect Adoption (Model A) 

*) Angio approach — Translate into Non-English those materials 

developed on the basis of Angio culture written in 
English. Ae Ane 

b) Non- Angio approach — Translate into English those materials developed on 

the basis of Non-Anglo culture and written in Non- 
English. NAne NAe 

Hi. Ad a p ta ti on through Supplementation (Model A+ Q 

a) Angio approach — use materials developed on the basis of Anglo 

culture and written in English as the blue print, 
rewrite it in Non-English, and write supplements 
based on non- Anglo culture in Non-English. 
Ae Ane + NAne supplements 

b) Non- Anglo approach — use materials developed on the basis of Non-Anglo 

culture and written in Non-English as the blue print, 
rewrite it in English, and write supplements based 
on Anglo culture in English. 
NAne NAe + Ae supplements 

(supplements — vocabulary lists, annotations in the pupil's dominant 
language, and supplementary materials to cover 
ethnic specifics, etc.) 

IV* Adaptation through Modification (Model A + C) 

a) Anglo approach — use materials developed on the basis of Angio 

culture and written in English as the blue print, 
rewrite it in Non-English with some mocfifications 
and adjustments to incorporate some NA data, 
viewpoints, values, etc. 
Ae (A + some NA) ne 

b) Non-Anglo approach — use materials developed on the basis of Non-Anglo 

culture and written in Non-English as the blue print, 
rewrite it in English with some modifications and ad- 
justments to incorporate some A data, viewpoints, 
value, etc. 

NAne (NA+some A) e 

V. Creation (Model C) 

a) Ethnic approach — materials developed especially for ethnic needs with 

due attention paid to comparative considerations 
given to both Anglo and Non-Anglo cultures 
written In English (English approach) or la Non- 
English or in both languages, 
ANAe. ANAne, or ANAe+ANAne 
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CHART 7 

Typology of Schools by Bilingual and Bfcultural Curriculum 
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It is also essentai to consider curriculum needs for various types of schools for the 
purpose of designing curriculum development. This writer has identified 5 types of 
schools in the U.S. (see CHART 7), MCMU h a morxxult^ 
teaching Engfeh as the mother tongue (Ee) and Anglo cufture (Ae) as the focus without 
giving any consideration to pupfe with limited English. Thus pupa types i and 5 wS ail 
become type ) . 

BCMLS is a bicuJtura! monolingual school teaching English as the mother tongue 
(Ee) and Angb culture (Ae) as the only focus but also teaches target culture as foreign 
area (NAe) and target language as a second or foreign language (NEe). Pup8 type I or 3 
wi emerge. ^ 

TBIS is the transfer type of bftnguai school, it teaches target culture in the target 
language (NAne); target language as first language. (NEne); lEngfch as second language 
(Ene); and Angb culture in the target bngauage (Ane). But al these wi be replaced 
either gradualy or abruptly by English language art (fee) and Angte culture in Engfeh ( Ae) . 
Target culture study conducted in Engfeh (NAe) and target language as second language 
(NEe) could be added and continued. Under this type, pupfe wiH become type I or 3, 
the same as BCMLS. 

The MBLS or maintenance type of binguaS school is different. White English as 
second language (Ene) and Anglo culture study conducted in the target language (Ane) 
will eventually be terminated, target area study in target language (NAne) and target 
language study as first language (NEne) wi be maintained, although English language art 
(Ee) and Anglo culture study conducted in Engfeh (Ae) might be added. Under tNs 
model, Chinese, Japanese, or Korean pupils wi become bftngua! and bicufcural. 

However, MBLS does not transform any Anglo pupil into a biSngual and btcuftural 
pupl in order to extmd this to the Engfeh dominant Anglo pupil, it vslfbe necessary to 
develop a RBLS or reciprocal bftnguai school although this type of school may not be 
funded under the existing laws. Therefore, only TBIS and MBLS types need to be 
considered in developing a curriculum at the present stage. 

In competing bilingual materials, many factors must be considered, in addition to 
those stated above (see CHART 8): 

1) Language and Language Var eties (LV) 

2) Subjects (S) 
3} Grades (G) 

4) Regions (R) C 

5) Methods (M) 

6) Culture and Culture Varieties (CV) 

7) Types of Materals (TM) 

For instance, in considering ethnic contents, the following criteria in making a fair 
representation of Asian- American minorities, their diverse spectrum of culture, fife 
styles, values, and phi l osop h ies should be taken into account when compftng the 
materials or checking the contents. 

I Materials should contain information about the cultural heritage of Asian- American groups, 
including their contributions, traditions, values, philosophies, We styles, and religions. 

2. When portraying the culture of an ethnic minority group, materials should include a clear 
distinction between the "root culture", namely the culture from which the ethmc culture 
originated, and the "ethrwc culture", as represented m America. For example, the culture in 
japan is not necessarily the same as the culture which japanese-Amencans possess tn America. 
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CHARTS 



Language 



LV 



Chinese 



japancse- 



Korean 



Other Considerations 



Hawaii 
East Coast 

West Coast 
Others 



Boston Area 




- Mandarin 

- Cantonese Canton 

— Cantonese ■ ■ Four V&ages 

• Others 

■ Tokyo 

— Hiroshima ■ Qkayama Dialect 

• Others 

• Hanoi 



Hue 

Saigon 
f— Rocano 
Tagaiog 

Vernacular vs. Literary 
— Spoken vs. Written 

Rrst vs. Second Language 
Foreign vs. Ethnic Language 
Regional Diaject vs. Social Dialect 
* — Common Language vs. Local Language 



New York Area 
f— Seattle Area 

San Francisco Area 

— Los Angeles Area 

— Chicago Area, etc. 
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Geographic « 



ideological- 



Movement « 



Soc*etai- 
Others- 



Chinese 1 



Japanese* 



— F&pmo- 
-* Korean ■ 



- Canton 
* Shanghai 

- North China 

- Taiwan 

- Hong Kong 

- Singapore 

- etc 

■ Tohoku 
Tokyo Area 

■ Kyoto Area 



— H*rosh*ma-Okayama Area 
-~ Kyushu Area 



Others 
Kocano 
TagaJog 



wm Vietamese 

— Nationalist 

— Soctaiist 
— Caprtalfst 

_ etc 

— Ethnic Movement 

_ independence Movement 
p- Women's Liberation Movement 



North 
South 

Hanoi 

Hue 



— Saigon 



etc 



Culture vs Sub-culture (dass etc.) 
Fundamental vs. Monumental 

AssKTulatton and Acculturation, integration vs Separation 
Mjun Culture and Suo-Cukure, Cultural Pluraksm and 
Cultural Diversfty. Urbanization. Psychological 
Captivity, Social Mobility. Conflict and Social 
Protest. Color and Racism. Oppression and Exploitation 
Prejudice and Drscrwtvnauon. Ethnic Enclave. 
Ethnocwtrism, Reformation vs. Revolution. 
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Asian Studies 
Amenca Studies 
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- i 

- 2 

- * 
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- II 
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Holistic 

Comparauve 

Atomistic 
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3. In portraymg Asian-American groups, a balance between the traditional and the non- traditional, 
between active rotes and passive roles, between past and present socio^conorruc settings, must 
be maintained. 

4. Success or failure of an Asiarv American minority should not be judged solely by Anglo standards. 
The people's view of that particular rmnonty group involved must be carefully considered. 

5. Historical perspective and historical accuracy must be considered m making an analysis, 
judgement, or evaluation. 

6. Labefe or references that might be demeaning, patrorusr^ or stereotypical must be avoided. 



I n conclusion. Asian bttnguai materials have not so far been compiled on the basis of 
a systematic and well-studied consideration of possible approaches, models, methods 
and techniques. Federal, local, and private assistance in comping such materials has been 
scarce. Most materials produced so far have not been scientific^ tried out and tested. 
Bask: research on Asian bttnguai materials development is needed. Financial assistance 
must be given to Asian projects so that smaller minorities can be helped equally with 
larger minorities. 




Appendix 2 

On the Question of Literacy in Fishman and 
Lovas' "Bilingual Education in Sociolinguistic 
Perspective 99 and Its Application in 
Chinese Bilingual Education 

John Young 



In an article published in the TESOL Quarterly in 1970, Joshua A. Rshman and John 
Lovas considered the question of literacy in their study of language acceptance and 
maintenance.' They grouped binguafcm into the foibwing categories: transitional 
bffinguafem. monoliterate binguafam, partial bUinguafism, and full bilinguaJsm. According 
to them, literacy affects the "shift" and "maintenance" problems of a chad's dominant 
language and culture. 

Transitional binguafam, as pointed put by the two scholars, terminates the use of a 
child's dominant language as the medium of instruction as soon as "their skili in English is 
developed to the point that it alone can be used as the medium of instruction." Such 
programs correspond to die "societal objective of language shift." 2 They suggested 
that monoBtwate binguafcm does not introduce literacy skills in the child s dominant 
tongue. Therefore, the "Skdy societal effect of such a program might be one of 
language maintenance in the short run but given the exposure of students to American 
urban society which stresses and" rewards literacy, it might weS lead to shift." 3 

Partial binguafam seeks fluency and literacy in the chad's dominant language, 
although literacy is limited to social sciences, literature and the arts while science and 
mathematics are not covered. According to Fishman and lovas, "such programs imply 
that while the non-Engfeh mother tongues are serious vehicles of modem literate 
thought, they are not related to the control of the technological and economic 
spheres." 4 

Fu« binguafam develops a* skills in English and non-Engfch languages in aH domains. 
Obviously this is the maintenance program. However, there is a difference between 
"balanced competency in indMduaJs" and a "balanced bilingual society." 5 Fishman and 
Lovas seem to be pessimistic about developing a fully balanced binguai community. 

Despite ther pessimism in attaining this ultimate and ideal goal, they are fully 
convinced that binguafam must be developed in order to achieve cultural diversity 
which would be a natural and valuable asset to this country if educators paid attention to 
societal information, societal implications and societal assumptions In implementing and 
evaluating these programs. 

This reviewer agrees with Fishman and Lovas fully in recognizing the need to stress 
societal factors, but he would like to group monoliterate binguafam, partial biSnguafism, 
and ful binguafam under the maintenance model. After al, many communities do not 
have orthography or a written system and yet they have been maintaining ther 
languages for centuries, although it might be more difficult to maintain a language 
without a literacy tradition. When a language is surrounded by another powerful one, 
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the maintaining power of it may become weaker if that language does not have a writing 
system. This reviewer would See to describe his proposed typology below. 

Assuming that both the speaking and reading of English are required in any bilingual 
school in the United States (ESR). binguai programs, except the Reciprocal Bilingual 
School (RBLS).' may be divided into the following types: 

1 Transitional program (T = E$r); 

2 Bilingual and btulturaJ but monoisterate maintenance program (M§ - E^gNEs); 

3 Biimguai and btcuitura! but partial biliterate maintenance program (M9- = E$RNE$r); 

4 Bilingual, btcuitura! and biliterate maintenance program (Msg = EsrNE$r). 

NE means notvEngfish (language); E means English; E$& means ail domains of 
speaking and reading Engfish are fuly developed; T means transitional model; M means 
mainter ance model; NEs means the spoken non-English (language) is-fufiy developed; 
NEsr neans the spoken non-Engish (language) is fully developed but the reading 
conretence is only partially developed; and NEsr means afi domains of speaking and 
reading non-Engfah (language) are <vky developed. Arbitrarily, NEs is defined as the good 
level of the speaking and listening comprehension ability in the non-English (language); 
NE S is defined as the minimal level; NEr is defined as the good level of reading and 
writing abity in the non-Engfeh (language); and NEj- is defined as the minimal level as 
stipulated by the MLA. 7 

Good level in listening comprehension means the "abity to understand 
conversation at normal tempo, lectures, and news broadcasts", and minimal level means 
the "ability to get the sense of what an educated native says when he is making a special 
effort to be understood and when he is speaking on a general and familiar subject. "• 

Good level in speaking means the "abity to talk with a native without making 
glaring mistakes, and having a command of vocabulary and syntax sufficient to express 
one's thoughts in conversation at normal speed with reasonably good pronunciation''; 
minimal level means the abity to "talk on prepared topics without obvious faltering, 
and to use the common expressions needed for getting around in the foreign country, 
speaking with a pronunciation understandable to a native." 9 

Good level in reading means the "abity to read with immediate comprehension 
prose and verse of average dtfrTculty and mature content"; minimal level means "the 
ability to grasp directly without translating the meaning of simple, non-tecboical prose, 
except for an occasional word." 10 

Good level in writing means "the ability to write simple free compositions, such as 
a letter, with clarity and correctness In vocabulary, idiom, and syntax"; minimal level 
means "the ability to write correctly sentences or paragraphs such as would be 
developed orafiy for classroom situations and to write a simple description or message 
without glaring errors."" 

Accordingly, the "Typology of Pupils by Language and Culture" as described by 
this reviewer in xheJCLTA (Feb.. I976)' 2 . must be further expanded by taking the above 
discussions into consideration. As indicated in Chart I of the present review article, the 
expanded version of the typology is caled "Typology of Pupils by Bilingual. Bicufcural 
and Biliterate Factors." A means Anglo culture; NA means non-Anglo culture. 

Assuming that NE pupils with varying degrees of reading competence follow the 
transitional model (T mods!) of a binguai program, they would end up with E$R 
competence and retain some of their NE competence. Should NE pupils with varying 
degrees of competence follow the maintenance model (M model) of a binguai 
program, they then would eventually acquire Esr competence plus their original NE 
competence either maintained or developed. This reviewer would like to divide the M 
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CHART ! 

Typology of Pupils by 
Bilingual, Bkuftural and Biirterate Factors 

i 

1 n* i T yp«2 Txpe3 Type 4 TjrpeS Tjrpe6 Typ«7 Type 8 Type 9 




(For a better under wandmg <>) the chart* arid letter symbol*, see the explanations of them scattered in the m.vn text o( this art«lc I 
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model into three types, namely Ms model, Msr model, and MsR mode}. The type of 
pupH involved w» become btfngual but monolterate; binguai but partially biterate; or 
binguai and biterate respectively. (See Chart 2 "Expanded T and M Model Bilingual 
Programs".) 

The M model of binguai schools must therefore also be expanded to include the 
"biterate" factor. 11 Let us take up the MBLS or the Maintenance Binguai School and 
expand cunicufar r e qui r em e nts in the area of reading and writing NE. The Ms MSr 
Msr models of MBLS are shown in Chart 3, "Typology of Maintenance Binguai 
Schools by Binguai, Bicutairai and Biterate Factors". 

As analyzed above, Rshman and Lovas' typology as modified by this reviewer can 
be appfced rather we! in Chinese binguai education. Such an application wW be discussed 
below. 

Setting aside the question as to how a "maintenance" program coufd succeed 
without rnaintaWng or developing literacy, this reviewer would &e to study Chinese 
BilnguaJ-Bkruhurai Education programs in terms of literacy. When operating a Chinese 
bilingual program, one must give serious consideration to the differences among local 
varieties (I) such as Cantonese spoken in "Four VHages" (e? ii ) (NE|); provincial or 
regional varieties (p) such as Cantonese spoken in Canton or "Three Towns" ( Z Vk ) 
(NEp); and national or common language of a nation (n) such as the Peking dialect 
(NEp). Let us propose a hypothetical situation concerning a speaker of Cantonese from 
"Four villages". Maintenance or development means that the pupil's "Four Villages" 
variety of Cantonese is used and taught at school as his dominant language. He may also 
study the provincial variety of "Three Towns" Cantonese or the Peking dialect 
(Mandarin) which is the national language of China. Even without considering the pros 
and cons in terms of existence or absence of orthography, the following categorizations 
can still be made: 

l NE S only 

■I. hut only in terms of NEj 

\ Nt £ in terms of NE p 

4 NE$ m terms of NE n 

5 Nts m terms of any combination of NE | _ NEp < N£ n 

6 NE$ r ("r" may be I", "p" or "n") 

/' NE$r { "R may be "I", "p" or "n") * 

When we include the "orthography" factor here, the picture would become far 
more complicated. Although Cantonese-speaking people have some Chinese characters 
of their own, generaSy speaking they use the national orthography based on the Peking 
variety of Chinese. They read characters with their own pronunciation and 
comprehend materials when read aloud in this way. A binguai program without a 
biiiterate element may not be able to maintain, in the long run. a language in which the 
speaker is iterate or partially literate. Sodo8nguistica»y. a language without 
orthography may not have the same sustaining power as a language with a well- 
established writing aspect. 14 The relationship between Cantonese and Mandarin may be 
different from the relationship between, say, French and EngSsh. The writing tradition 
based on Mandarin for Cantonese speakers has been such a long and wel-estabfished 
association that it will be nothing new or innovative to teach Cantonese-speaking pupfc 
the Mandarin-based Chinese writing system. Therefore, this reviewer suggests that the 
following two-phase approach be considered for a Chinese binguai. bkultural and 
biiiterate program. 
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CHART 2 

Expanded Model T and Model M Bilingual Programs 
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N.B Shaded areas represent the absence of one or more 
factors as indicated m Chart I . 
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Phase 1:V^^ is die dominam tangi^ 
at home and localy. that language should be taught 

Phase U: When a child reaches the stage when reading and writing are to be taught, 
then the writing convention based on Mandarin wtf be introduced. 

Assuming a pupi is a native speaker of the "Four Vlages" Cantonese, he wi 
continue the study of that variety in language art and use that variety as the medium of 
inttruction in social studies and other courses. Then later, he wi be exposed to the 
Mandarin-based writings without having to team the Peking daiect. Skniiariy. for a pupil 
whose dominant language is that of the "Three Towns" Cantonese the same 
procedure would be followed. Specific Chinese characters especially developed for 
Cantonese speakers and vocabulary items peculiar to Cantonese and different from 
Mandarin may be added. 

to this way Chinese dominant pupSs should be able to follow instructions in their 
own ian>A«ge variety which is their own dominant language, and to maintain the spoken 
aspect of their language. They should also be able to develop the written aspect of the 
language in order to realy maintain and develop their linguistic and cultural heritage. At 
die same time, their communicative skis through both spoken and written endeavors 
should be able to help them to maintain their relationship with their ancestral root 
culture as wen as their ancestral land and people. As Indicated in Chart 4. SR-LPN the 
spoken (S) and written (R) aspects of Chinese vs. local (I), provincial (p) and national (n) 
aspects of the Chinese language in binguai. bkwturai and bSterate education could be 
resolved tentatively, but the final solution wtf not be forthcoming until such a time 
when we have more Chinese bingual programs in this country. Instructional materials 
can be developed more effectively If we reach some consensus on this matter. 

As discussed above. Rshman and Lovas have provided us with useful and stimulating 
views and analyses. In developing Chinese Wingual education, their ideas and suggestions 
deserve our attention and consideration. 
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Appendix 3 

Will The Real Bilingual-Bicultural Please 
Stand Up? A Non-Taxing Taxonomy 

John B. Lum, Ph.D. 

"Bttnguai education is the use of two languages, one of which is Engfeh, as 
mediums of instruction for the same pupil population in a wdkjrganized program which 
encompasses part or al of the curriculum and includes the study of the history and 
culture associated with the mother tongue." 1 

One would think that with such a fairly expfidt operational definition of bttnguai 
education, there would be fitrie room for confusion. Unfortunately, however, a host of 
terms have grown in relationship to bttnguai education; and, more often than not, these 
terms have been used interchangeably and incorrectly. 

v Prominent among these terms, but certainty not al of them, are "Engfeh as a 
seca<xjbrauage (ESL)." "Engfeh as a foreign language (EFL)," "Americanization." 
"WinguaT^^bkuiltural." "multicultural," "multiethnic," "crosscultural." and 
"intergroup."^v 

The almost complete lade of consensus as to the meanings, perspectives, and 
proper uses of these terms does nothing but add confusion to an area of education that 
holds promise. This article, then, is a plea for some sanity in the use of these terms, a 
sanity that is relatively easy to arrive at if educators would adhere to two principles 
when they refer to bttnguai education. 

The first is that one should distinguish if these terms are used as products or as 
processes. As products, these arms generally refer to persons or courses of study. For 
example, the word "bilingual" as a product refers to a person who can speak two 
languages; or the word "biculturai" as a product refers to a course of study that covers 
two different cultures. 

in education, however, these terms usually refer to instructional processes. The 
major part of this article wi define these processes, as it is these processes that hit at 
the heart of bttngual-bkuitural education. 

Before these process definitions, though, the second principle should be kept in 
mind. This principle is that one should distinguish between programs and components, 
with programs normally referring to the student's entire school day and components 
normally referring to indMdual class periods within that school day. This distinction is 
important because some class periods are not bttnguai and, yet, they are a part of 
programs that indeed do have other bttnguai components. For example, an Engfeh class 
period may be taught primarily through ESL methods (ESL is not considered a bttnguai 
method), and the rest of the classes (math, social studies, etc.) are taught in the 
students* native foreign language. In this example, the Engfeh doss is not bttnguai, nor 
are the math and social studies dasses, but the combined daylong program is. 

With these principles in mind, attention is now turned to defining al the terms 
mentioned at the start of this article as instructional processes. 

ESL is a method based on many of the principles of the audtofinguai technique. 
Sentence patterns that have transferable qualities, rather than indMdual vocabulary 
exercises, are dried. The pattern, "It's a book." for example, can be transferred to 
other situations like "It's a pen." Listening and speaking skis are learned first; reading 
and writing skis later. The Engfeh language learner's native language is used sparingly so 
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that lingual interferences are minimized. ESL, then, is a form of language immersion that 
attempts to enable a non English-speaker to function in a new language environment as 
quickly as possfoJe. Although it is basfcafy a method of teaching English, its methodology 
has been expanded to teach social studies and mathematics, too. 2 

EFL is essentiafty the same methodology as ESL with the exception that reading and 
writing skis are stressed more. EFL is particularly useful for older foreign students who 
must do much reading and research in the Engfish language. 

Americanization has never meant any particular language methodology short of 
stressing citizenship topics with whatever Engfish was taught, tn some An^ericanization 
classes, ESL and EFL methods were in evidence. In many others, however, grammar and 
vocabulary exercises seemed to predominate. At any rate, Americanization as an 
instructional process is generally in disfavor at this time and is now a thing of the past. 

Bingual methodology means no one thing. Its distinguishing feature is the use of 
one's native language to acquire a second language or to team any other subject. There 
is, then, the use of two languages. As such, bSngual methods can apply either to 
individual classes or to total programs, whereas ESL and EFL methods generafy apply to 
English classes only. 

Bilingual methods generaSy follow two major routes — coordinate and compound 
(sometimes called "concurrent"). Coordinate bftngual methods mean the using of the 
two languages as separately as possible, the theory being that KtrJe linguistic interferences 
would present themselves. Examples of coordinate binguai methods would be making the 
language learner speak and learn only his second language tn the morning and only his native 
language in the afternoon, or speaking only his second language with one instructor and 
only his native language with another instructor. 

Compound or concurrent bilingual methods mean the mixing or interspersing of 
both languages. An example would be the practice of speaking one sentence : i one 
language and then following it with speaking the next sentence in the other language. 

At this stage, it only remains to be stated that if a subject were taught almost entirely 
in one language, whether it be the native or the second language, then that course is really 
being taught monoiingualiy, not bifinguaify. Many people make the mistake of calling, say, a 
social studies class, taught in Chinese as being taught biiingualty. This naming is a misnomer, 
as the class is being taught monofinguaMy 

To bring this discussion into focus, it might be helpful to look at the following schedule 
of a school day (see Bilingual Program Possibilities next page). 

Any individual class period can be taught by any of the methods listed beneath them. 
Any of these sample models qualify for the term binguai program: 

Modf A 

v m ,i' \tixJit-, ilai^fit rufivf rtx* v.>lrftgudfly ) 

! ng'^i : taught t>> t.-itfig^dl compound) 

Tutfi taught rut .e fnonot!"guaity ! 

v x *t! studt-s i UogM N*\guai coordinated' 

1 1 i^i.-ii . uu£ht fiy foilirijjual looulndtw i 

'nit'' !t,»i#ht by txljigual compound; 

'j> stud*^ (taught by txlmgul compound* 

Model "A," however, is minimally a biKnguai program as none of its components or 
classes are bilinguaHy taught. In the other two models, the classes themselves actually do 
contain die use of two languages. 
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bilingual 
coord,) 

or 
other 
Nit 
immersion 



math 

cUss 



Taught 
By 

ESL 

or 

monolingual 
(native) 

or 
bdingual 
(compound) 

or 
bilingual 
(coord.) 

or 
other 



social studies 
diss 



Taught 
By 

ESL 
or 

monolingual 
(native) 

or 
bSngual 
(compound) 
or 
bSingittl 
(coord,) 
or 
other 



art, musk, 
etc. classes 



Taught 
By 

ESL 

or 

monolingual 
(native) 

or 
bilingual 
(compound) 
or 
bilingual 
(coord.) 

or 
other 



first language 
dass (optional) 



Taught 

By 

_SL' 

or 
FL* 

or 
bilingual 
(compound) 

or 
bilingual 
(coord.) 

or 
other 
NL** 



*" ■ SL" or " — FL" mean Chinese as a second language or Chinese as a foreign language or whatever language is involved. These two would/ of course, be 
primarily for dommantiy English speaking students who are in a b&tguai program. 

*" — NL" means Chinese as a native language, This option would be for chose students in biKnguai program who ha/e a home language other dun Engfoh * 
•Once a program « .napped out according to the above schemata, there is no rtc4on at aH why one should be locked into that same program. As a student 
acquires certam strengths, processes and methods should change accordingly Add^onaSy a chart like the above should be developed fen- each of the 
different types of bilingual program student - the non EngHsh Speaker, Uve Smited English speaker, the b&nguai speaker, the dominant English speaker, 
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The f 080 wing mode! is not bilingual at all, program wise or class wise: 

/\k») Mmgual Model 

tngHn (taught by EH.) 
rnath (Ul^ht by I; St) 
socnl studies (taught by ESL) 

Nowhere in this model is there the use of two languages to team anything. 

The remainder of the terms mentioned at the begimk^ of this anicte have no dre« 
connection to language learning, but, rather, to the learning of various cultures and ethnic 
groups. 

Technical^ bicuJtural means the learning of two cultures. Ike the caveat with the 
word "bilingual," it should be noted that the studying of one culture almost exclusively no 
matter how foreign that culture is, can hardy quaSy for the term of "^cultural." The 
studying of one culture is mcvxxuhxrai. 

Multicultural means the teaming of many cultures, usuaSy three or more. 

Multiethnic means the studying of many cultures and peoples, too. The point of 
distinction that should be made, though, is that multiethnic differs from the other two 
terms in that it does not contain any sufficient degree of comparing and contrasting of 
cultures and peoples. For example, multiethnic may mean the studying of Blacks one 
month. Asians another month, and Latinos stiB another month. Rarely or never is there 
any comparing and contrasting of these groups. In effect, whfie the separate cultures and 
ethnic groups are being studied, they *re actualy being studied monocukuraly, one at a 
time. They are nxioethnk: only in the sense that many ethnic groups are studied over a 
period of time. 

In a similar manner, if the so-called bicuitural and multicultural courses do not study 
more than one culture concurrently by comparisons and contrasts with other cultures, 
they really are courses that are being taught monociiuraly not bkulturaSy or 
muhkulturaBy 

The last *wo terms, crosscuttural and intergroup, capture the essence of bicuJtural 
and mufocuitural education, because they already mean that the processes of comparing 
and contrasting a»-e going on. From a pedagogical point of view, these two terms are 
practically synonymous. Logicsly then, true bicukura! and multicultural education must be 
crosscufturai or intergroup education. 

Admittedly, some of the definitions defined by this writer are not official, yet. 
Nevertheless, as stated m this article, the definitions can lend themselves to clearer 
understanding and to a lessening of wishful thinking that saying is reality True 
bilingual-bicultural education holds many promises of equal educational opportunity Let 
these promises not be lost in a quagmire of tHfitting words. 

FOOTNOTES 

1 U.S. Department of HEW. Programs Under BUmgua! Education Act (Tide VII, ESEA): Manual for 
Project Applicants and Grantees. April 20. 1971) 

2 See. for example, jay Wtssot's "HESL and MESL: The Teaching of History and Math as 
Components of an English as a Second English (sic) Program; ' The English Record, New York Sate 
English Council, Oneonta. AprU 1971. 
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Appendix 4 

MACRO/S: Philippine Experiment in 
Mul^i-cultural Social Studies 



Eric 5. Casino 



The following is a brief account of a case study in international education, an experimental 
SS^^S^T £* 6esi S ned fa Vpuphatfrc International 

S^S^J^' ^ acronym MACRO/S starts for ManToSS. 

^?^:, af !t? rie ^f ed SpedeS ' itisa 5 P^fr^ Jerome Bruner's MACOS (Man: A Course 
Thcauthor was frnotarf (/975 - 1976) «n the MACRO/S project as an anthn> 
^T 1 ^^ £2* ff 0 ^^' & jeonH.MMer f then Assistant to the Superintendent 
of^lntemationaiSdKol. Dr. Casino is currently a Visiting Research Associate at the £ast- 
West Culture Lmint institute. He is Chairman of the Council for Living Tradition (CLT) on 
assooaooo of mpmo artists, humanists, and anthropologists, and was formerly chief 
antfvijofog^ of tf* National Museum and Deputy Director of the Mindanao Executive 
Development Academy. 

Foreigners face a dilemma when their children's education comes up If they 
happen to work in a foreign country and place their children in host-country schools 
the language is often strange, the standards noncornparable, and the curriculum 
contents often irrelevant, especially in the area of culture and social studies Chfldren 
educated m such schools often have reentry problems when their parents are reassigned 
home. In pursuing careets in their home society, they could find thernsdvesat a 
disadvantage, compared to those who never left home, in terms of knowledge and skiiis 
necessary to cope with the demands of their home culture and jobs. It is for this reason 
trat American, Chinese, Japanese, and Indonesian diplomats or managers assigned by 
muftwiauonai companies in foreign countries often maintain their own schools. On the 
other hand, by opting for an ethnocentric education, foreigners are unable to interact 
u*v with people of their host country . The whole idea of broadening oneself 
through learning other languages and other cultures is lost. Cross-cuiturai urKierstandwig 
s not developed. There have been examples of educational ghettos among resident 
aliens hi many third world countries. 

international School 

In the RHSppines the dominant foreigners (aside from the Chinese who have partly 
integrated with the local populations) have been the Americans, which is not surprising 
considering the recent history of FifipirK>- American relations beginning in 1900 The 
Americans maintained an American school in Manila as late as the 1960s. But with the 
influx of other nationals from diplomatic and multinationai institutions - the Philippines 
has several international agencies ike the Asian Development Bank and regional 
branches of the United Nations - the American school in Manila took on a more 
international and mutoethnic cwnposition. Subsequently the school was renamed 
international School in keeping with its altered character. This change, however, did not 
irnmedately affect the content of die social studies curriculum which remained heavily 
Euro-American. Although a goodly proportion of the student body were Filipinos. 
rKiuding many teachers, little Philippine content was found in the social studies program 
As Philippine cultural renaissance in the larger society became more visible and 
articulate, the revision of the social studies curriculum was thought necessary The 
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overhaul was started with the Grade V level because in the previous year a successful 
experiment with Bruner's MACOS program for Grade IV had been noted, it was 
thought that MACRO/S could be a sequel to MACOS. 

A FSpino social scientist could easily see that the International School soda! studies 
curriculum was woefuly short of Ftfpiniana contents. Introduction of some PNfippine 
contents was obviously heeded, and could have been easiy accomplished. However, the 
dangers of ethnocentrism and irrelevance, particuiarfy in the context of an international 
school with multi-ethnic and multi-cultural students, was also apparent. 

MACRO/S was therefore designed to strike a balance between host-country 
materials and those of other cultures and nationalities, Indeed a philosophy of pluralism 
was built into MACRO/S in the sense that the premise of the whole course was that the 
formal object of social studies was to be Man in his totality — "Man across" (echoing 
MACRO/S) time and space; Man as a species with emphasis on S for Species or Society 
(Macro/Society). 

Manifestations of Man 

The MACRO/S philosophy maintains the essential concern and issues encapsulated 
by Jerome Bruner in the series of questions: 

What is human about human beings? 

How (fid they get that way? 

How can they be made more so? 
To bring out the answers to these questions, the strategy of contrasts was used. In 
the case of MACOS the contrast was generally between Animal and Human societies 
and behavior. This strategy succeeded briifiantiy in ifiurninating the central questions. In 
MACRO/S the comparison was not across the divide separating animal from human, but 
between differing manifestations of man within the human dimension, i.e. either across 
history (time), across geography (space), or across behavior (culture). Man-through- 
space-time has been studied by historians and anthropologists generally through the use 
of sequential stages and types. Historians use the three-fold sequence of history — 
ancient, medieval, and modem. Eariy anthropologists developed evolutionary sequences 
applied to universal history whose analogous threefold stages are savagery, barbarism, 
and civilization. Modem students of man have modified this terminology and applied it to 
the technological basis of society such as tribal, peasant, industrial. Somewhat related to 
this last is the three-fold sequence of traditional soda! types — hunters and gatherers, 
tribesmen, and peasants. Some social scientists prefer to abbreviate these three-fold 
contrasts to binary ones: folk-urban, or deveioping-developed societies. The common 
man usuaBy operates in the same binary opposition of primitive versus civilized, or 
traditional versus modem. 

Classifying Societies 

Whatever method, scale, or nomenclature one prefers to use in pursuing the 
strategy of contrasts, the underlying concern will always remain the question pro- 
pounded by Bruner what is human about human betfp? In MACRO/S, we transposed 
this to: what is human underlying the changing dtarsfty of humanity? The fundamental 
assumption underlying the strategy of contrast is that behind aS the diverse 
manifestations of human societies, cultures, and behavior there are elements and 
tendencies that remain constant and which may be construed as essentially human. 
These essential elements have been summed up in the declarations of first principles in 
religion, pontics, economics, and cultural studies. MACRO/S studies them not in their 
idealistic forms but as they are manifested in the careers and histories of individuals and 
communities that are found throughout the world. To be able to do this more easily, 
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seven categories of concern were developed to factor out the wboitstic concept of 
"Humanity". These seven categories or foci are: 

I adaptation to environment 
1 the life cycle 

3 social organ^ation and language 

4 leadership and responsibility 
5. production and exchange 

6 art, piay, and work 

/ nature and the supernatural 

In addition to these elements, societies were also divided into three general 
organizational types: very simple (hunters and gatherers), simple (peasants), and 
complex (urban, industrial). By combining the three types with the seven categories, 
one comes up with a matrix of three by seven within which to situate any conceivable 
society or culture group one desires to study. In the final choice of societies included in 
the Philippine experiment, the majority of examples feN within the Simple Society types, 
fofiowed by Complex and Very Smpfe. Non-Phifippine examples included the Chinese, 
die Maya, and the Kikuyu of Africa. The rest were drawn from Philippine ethnic 
communities such as the Hocano. TagaJog, liongot, Negrito, Bontoc, KaRnga, Hanunoo, 
llonggo, Waray, Tausug. Maranao. TBofi, Tasaday, and a medley of Philippine myths 
and legends. The treatment given to each group exempfified one or more of the seven 
concerns, e.g., fishing among die llonggo and rice-farming among the Tagafog 
exemplified the area of production and exchange; the Maranao exemplified die area of 
art. and the Tausug that of social organization. This heavy exposure to Philippine types 
and themes was necessary to complement the already ample examples from western 
societies in other curricula in the elementary, middle school, and high school levels. 

in die production of instructional materials necessary to concretize the aims of 
MACRO/S, the social studies teachers themselves were directly involved. After 
undergoing a series of sessions in which the goals and methods of MACRO/S were 
explained, the teachers were asked to select a society/culture to write on. Thus 
teachers became researchers and writers during several months of intense work, inter- 
spersed with general meetings to discuss their progress and problems. At the end of the 
writing period- 18 weS-Mustrated pamphlets were written and printed, together with 
one booklet containing the MACRO/S general statement. These 1 8 booklets were part 
of an instructional package which included films, pictures, transparencies, and ethno- 
graphic objects to be used during the teaching of a particular culture group. The author 
also prepared a general book of readings as part of the teachers' handbook.' 

MACRO/S Topic of Conference 

In September 1977 a group of social studies teachers from the Pacific Basin came 
to Manila to discuss social studies teaching; MACRO/S of the Manila International School 
was at tile top of the agenda. From die initial reactions reported, the new curriculum 
has been very wefl received. Attempts to adapt its format creatively to other inter- 
national schools in Asia and the Pacific can be expected in the near future. As of this 
writing the Manila International School plans to develop MACRO/S further by 
expanding it to grades above and below Grade V. The program's ultimate success in 
improving multi-cultural social studies in die various internationai schools exposed to it 
will have to await a careful evaluation by other educators and social scientists. 

The East-West Culture Learning Institute is very much interested in cross-cultural 
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eoucation for international understanding. The status of international education 
throughout the world is up for reexamination, especially since it became apparent that 
in the American usage "international education" was often taddy assumed to mean 
"education for Americans in international understanding." 2 This is probably part of the 
syndrome in which most international schools in foreign capitals tend to benefit only the 
alien residents patronizing them, as in the case of die Arnericar>-tumed4ntenutk>nai 
School in Manila. The MACRO/5 experiment could be studied as a case in which this 
imbalance is being consciously readjusted. The East-West Culture Learning Institute wi8 
be interested in the success of the MACRO/5 program. 

International Standards 

The author is aware of course of the larger efforts to rationalize the educational 
standards of international schools through accreditation in the international 
Baccalaureate. This is designed for secondary school graduates whose mobility across 
cultures (because of parents' careers or business assignments) makes them especially 
vulnerable to educational maladjustment. It is for this reason that the Manila 
Internationa! School is now also working towards this standard. However, the need for 
students in such schools to know the culture of their host country is equally important. 
The MACRO/5 philosophy is very much in line with UNESCO/s Learning To Be, whose 
four underlying assumptions, according to Edgar Faure, are: 

I , the existence of an international society; 

2 each man's right to realize rus own potential, 

? envelopment as complete fulfillment of man; and 

4 only lifelong education can produce "the complete man". 

MACRO/S also assumes 

I that there is a Macro Society. 

i that each culture is capable of enabling men to express their human potentials in a variety of 
<vavs 

} that each culture aims to develop men so that they find complete fulfillment, and 

4 that each cuiture is fundamentally an educational process, in a larger non formal sense, aiming to 
further humanize men throughout their lives. 

FOOTNOTES 

1 MACRO/5 materials are available for perusal m the East- West Cuiture Learning Institute Resource 
Materials Collection. Further information can be obtained by writing to Ms, Lebcia Saia, 
International School, Makati. Metro ManSa. Philippines. 

2 Quoted by Verner Bkrklex ,+ Cross-Cdturai Education: The Greatest Resource", paper (draft) 
prepared for a conference on "Emerging Issues in Cultural Relations in an Interdependent World" 
December 8- 1 0. 1 976, East- West Cuiture Learning Institute, p. 25. 
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Appendix 5 

A Multi-Cultural Alternative Curriculum 

Wayne £ Rosenoff 



Instruction Based on Diverse 
Learner Characteristics 

Scrutiny and discussion of the technical and philosophical problems associated with 
learning process traditionary have assumed that teacher and learners speak the same 
language and perceive the teaming tasks from a common frame of reference. Scholars 
were interested In "the" learning process, and in the "effect" of some specific 
treatment. Their research did not or could not control for psychological and perceptual 
variables that today we know are powerful determiners of performance. The 
researchers were rarely concerned that ther subjects bring widely divergent cultural 
and soda! perspectives, perceptions, attitudes, and values to ther assignments. 
Educators also set about developing and introducing methodologies, techniques, and 
procedures judged to be "better" for "the learner A typical example has been the 
long and dedicated search for the "best" reading method, jean Chal's important 
analysis (1965) of the development and outcome of reading methods over a fifty-year 
period was but the start of a massive national thrust to deliver "the system." We are 
now beginning to reafae that learner characteristics are so diverse that any further 
effort to do this is misdirected. 

Classroom teachers, from a somewhat parallel viewpoint, assumed that a 
monocuJturai classroom made teaching easier, and that learner "homogeneity" was a 
desirable precondition. So a "Dick and Jane" curriculum coupled with abSty grouping to 
further narrow the range of curriculum and methodology became the accepted "best" 
practice. For learners whose command of English was faulty or nonexistent, it was 
assumed that intensified English instruction was the first order of business. Somewhat 
fuzzily, but also conveniently, it was expected that satisfactory "catch up" in aH subjects 
would later take place. Eventually, any initial language shock would fade away under the 
pervasive influence of the "ngfah-speaking educational surrounding. 

The convenience of such views has for too Seng deprived minority as well as rxxv 
English speaking children of an equal opportunity to learn, it has obscured the great 
need to understand the different ways to reach effectively these students and the ways 
to motivate them in learning tasks. 

More and more studies are now being completed of the cultural and psychological 
characteristics of children of aH cultural, racial, and socioeconomic groups who attend 
American schools. State educatic , doces, particularly the California code, have drawn 
attention to the need to address and accommodate these groups within tl*e educational 
system: 

AH dfStncts participating m categorical aid programs shall have a program of multicultural education and 
-vhere a district rac?al and ethnic survey reveals a multicultural population, the distnet shall provide 
multicultural and tntergroup activities appropriate to the needs, including staff development, at each 



Administrative Code, Title- b 
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ra<h school with a substantial population of students of diverse ethnic backgrounds shall provide an 
mservice preparation program designed to prepare teachers and other professional school service 
personnel to understand and effectively relate to the history, culture, and current problems of these 
students and their environment. 

Education Code Section 13344 
instruction m social sciences shall include the early history of California and a study of the role and 
contributions of American Negroes, Amencan Indians. Mexicans, persons of oriental extraction, and 
other ethnic groups and the role and contnbuttons of women, to the economic, political, and social 
development of California and the United States of America, with particular emphasis on portraying 
the roles of these groups m contemporary society. 

Education Code Section 85S3 



The intent of the code is self-evident. The education of children of diverse cultural 
backgrounds must budd upon, not ignore, their culture and cukurally-rierived patterns of 
perceiving, behaving, -and adjusting. The rest of this chapter will show how careful 
attention to learner dwacDcriitks in designing a curriculum can enhance minority pupil 
achievement. The first characteristic is "Locus of Control." 

Locus of Control 

"Am I the master of my fate, the captain of my soul?" The degree to which one 
accepts and the areas in which one affirms that the thesis is true are significant cteterminers 
of a tifescript. That these s a causal relationship between the amount of personal effort 
and educational attainmen : is a proposition that is not readily nor easily learned. Cultural 
differences and socioeconomic forces create widely divergent perceptions of the 
accuracy of a "yes" answer. The behavior of many young children shows that they 
believe parents, teachers, fate, or luck seem to be far more powerful determiners of 
outcomes than forces under their own control. The attribution of causality to forces or 
individuals outside self is educationally significant, however. 

Assignment of failure and success to seff (intentionaHy) or to outside factors 
(externality) grcitiy si apes one's behavior in the classroom. The sense of control over 
ones destiny, according to the Coleman Repeat, "appears to have a stronger 
relationship to achievement tten do a* the 'school* factors [student body composition, 
facilities, curriculums and teacners] together" (1066. p. 23). His data on this attitude 
showed that minority pupils, except for orientals, are far less convinced than white 
pup& that they can affect their own environments and futures. However, he found that 
when titey do have that conviction, their achievement is higher than that of whites who 
lack it. 

Vasquez, however, m his recent analysis of locus of control research, cites a 
considerable body of literature indicating that it is not minority or cultural group 
rnembersho but rather lowered socioeconomic status with which extemaSty tends to 
be most frequently associated (1975). One of the by-products of poverty is a 
continuous reinforcement that outside factors prevent one from succeeding. Racial and 
ethnic prejudices, disease or accident, language barriers, etc. thwart or negate achieving 
successfully. "Conditions," not indhndual effort, makes one powerless and unable to 
create a better style of living. Children in such homes quickly pick up the values they 
hear parents express. And. unfortunately, for a8 too many Americans, there are not 
mere rationalizations but fact of fife. The conclusion Vasquez reaches is that "when 
one considers what life is like among the poor, this conclusion is relatively logical. The 
consequences of this external orientation are most unfortunate, however, particularly 
in terms of its irnplkatiom for learning (p. 7)." 
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Curriculum Design Considerations 

internals hold attitudes and values that enhance academic performance. Some of 
the behavioral assets of internals over externals indudegreater self-reliance, higher levels 
of aspiration, success expectancy for future tasks, greater motivation to achieve, more 
intensive-effort capability and better performance on tests. 

Because of the many advantages internals have over externals in learning activities, 
teachers should give careful consideration to fostering internaBty early and frequently, 
in presenting the foSowing suggestions, we are indebted to the previous work of 
Nelson Crandal (1975) and james Vasquez (1975). 

! . Teach the cause-consequences relationship. For example, there are numerous 
opportunities to point to natural events which make the lesson vivid. Show children that 
plants die without water, or discuss what causes forest fires. In any or aB of such lessons, 
be sure that the cause was sufficient to bring on the effect, and clearly antecedent to it. 
Not only point out the linkage of the two but also the "then/now" or "before/after" 
time sequence. 

Once the students begin to make such connections in familiar, naturalistic settings, 
extend their awareness to the events of Sving, home, friends, and school. Finally, they 
can be helped to study their own behavior. An innovative curriculum to teach 
cause/effect has been developed at the Lakewood (Ohio) City Schools, in a four-year 
project corrrntssioned by the Ohio State Department of Education (1975). Classroom 
results to date have been quite positive. Readers looking for assistance and suggestions 
in helping students (Grades 1-12) understand the causes and consequences of behavior 
win find these materials valuable. 

2. Use self -instructional texts or materials. Computer assisted instruction, when 
available, has shown convincingly that it builds internal control in the child who believes 
that external forces are in control. The immediate feedback effect, either by machine 
or by the programmed text, vtvkfy shows the learner how a preferred choice among 
several alternatives has its special associated consequence. The child learns that he or 
she is the responsfcie agent for aU forward movement, and sees that no outsider 
influenced the results, if assigned a set of tasks on the basis of diagnosed readiness, the 
learner also experiences the reinforcement that repeated success buSds. 

Research evidence and classroom observation both point to the value of self- 
instructional materials when^ised selectively and perspicactously. Particularly, students in 
the lower quartile in achievement seem to make significant gains fCrandafl, I97S). 

3. Develop cross-age and peer-tutoring programs. When a task has been learned 
through tutoring, the tutor is forced to take the credit. The teacher was not involved. 
The tutor was agent of the newiy-leamed behavior. When the tutor is an external chad, 
he or she must accept responsibity for whatever the pupil has learned. Thus successful 
tutoring encourages internal attribution. 

4. Emphasize creative tasks. The opportunities to foster intemality through 
painting, musk, dance, sculpture, and crafts of aU kinds are unlimited. Perceptual, 
motor, and artistic abilities are human resources which can be cultivated in every child. 
Creativity has such a braod definition that there is room for praise in every good faith 
attempt, if the teacher can truthfully say "that Is very creative, I have never seen 
anything like it." the chad cannot help but take the credit for it. 

Cognitive Learning Styles 

There is a unique communication game designed to point out the many wrong 
assumptions, and potential pitfalls, that often enter into even the most mundane 
information transfer between two people. The game's task is to teQ your partner how 
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to assemble a puzzle consisting of five pieces without any aid except your capability as a 
taker and your knowledge of the solution. No visual dues, no answering of partners 
questions, nothing but words can be used. Although the lessons this game teaches are 
vMdy and powerfuly retained (because ideas and feelings are integrated in the activity) 
the point of mentioning this game here is to report the variety of styles adopted by 
those trying to communicate, both as senders and receivers. 

One receiver told Ns partner. "Don't talk to me. you just confuse me. let me 
study this out by myself." 

Another receiver took scratch paper and began writing everything down the 
sender said. When asked why, he answered, "So later I can think about each step and 
go over them as slowly and carefuly as I want" 

A sender called lib first piece of the puzzle a "triangle with one 90° and two 30" 
angles." and the second (an odd shaped four-sided piece) a "trapezoid with the acute 
angle of 4S° and the obtuse angle of 135°." Only much later did he leant that Ns 
receiver knew nothing of trapezoids, acute angles, obtuse angles, or angular degrees. 

A third receiver attempted a solution while listening to instructions for about one 
minute, and being totafy frustrated to that point, stopped participating. 

A fourth, after ten minutes of activity, asked not to be told how to do it, adding 
she "knew she would get it pretty soon. (She didn't) 

So much we learn is dependent on how we organize the task, how we perceive the 
situation surrounding it. and how we fed about our capabilities to do the task 
successfully — a8 combining into what is caled our cognitive learning style. 

in its broadest definition, learning style can be thought of as one's typical mode of 
processing information. Common sense, as well as abundant research evidence, 
confirms that people have widely different styles of organizing, perceiving, and 
accomplishing learning tasks, in today's school, with the aid of technology and a wide- 
ranging curriculum fibrary, teachers are able to offer a variety of strategies to help 
everyone learn through his or her own best styles. 

Although research to date has not determined spedffcaSy which cognitive styles 
respond best to which instructional methods, there . is a certain logic in sensitizing the 
teacher to identify individual differences in cognitive styles in the classroom. The 
teacher can then experiment with instructional strategies and techniques in an informed 
manner to determine which ones work best for the particular style of the students 
(Thome*, 1976). Dunn and Dunn (1976) have described four different stimuli or sets of 
stimuli which interact to affect the abity to concentrate, absorb, and retain: I) the 
physical environment, 2) the emotional framework within which learners are 
functioning, 3) the sociological setting, and 4) their own physical being and needs. 

Within each of the above categories, factors too numerous to mention have been 
identified. Drawing on one's own learning and teaching experiences, it is clear that 
young learners who are motivated, persistent, responsible, or in need of little structure 
should be worked with differently from the unmotivated, the unpersistent, the 
irresponsible, and those who must be dearly guided and directed. 

The following programmatic and methodological dimensions or elements at least 
partially define students' learning styles: 

Work effectively under nc*sy or quiet conditions. 
4t Work best individually or m groups (maybe only one or two other persons). 

5 Work best m a formal area such as desks and chairs versus an informal area (floor, library, or 

outdoors! 



4 



Work best under frequent or consistent supervision versus independent study or self paced 

activity. 
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S Work best w.th peers, versus a heavy need for an -author*/ figure, versus workmg alone, 
fo Work best m short time spans versus work m relatively longer penods 

Work best * one of the vanous sensory modes, handing things, seeng. hear^g. and movement. 

8 Work best «n a field dependent versus a fed ^dependent cogn^e mode (see fWez. et at. 

9 Need for closure versus tolerance for unresolved activity. 

Curriculum Design Considerations 

As " curriculum design for meeting the needs of focus-of-controi difference 
among students, there are many specific ways to adjust lessonTmale^as^^ 

^mSrs of^r^ y^T**" were not' successful with afl 

L ^fl f ™V *** were useful with some students. For 

t ^'^J?°!*° f ^^trucxionaJ. sefr^acing workbooks, nwkMeveTkftT 

vveflforafew. but none work well for ali 
l™™^ inscribed Instnx^ counterparts have 

thar uttbty. Vsit any large conference where pub&ne* are dkphyta cTa S^-f^ 
far. crarr^uJtural materials exhibit and yeTcanfind a^^'r^^bTyond 
CrJT 6 ^^^- ™y ^ scope mitZ^S^t 

Sv^r^""* thCy ^vide f or ^vidual learning in ways th*T2££t£ £ 
diversity of styles one meets m any classroom. Curriculum centers in manydis^have 

prob^. Whether the teacher can obtain much or fittle. the creative and resourceful 
Ki^T55"£ ^ processes to the unique Sd irXS^^ 
and Preferences of his/her students. The greatest need is the desire to do so 
, are so many creative and resourceful teachers succeed™ hi matching 

^EL**!** :nstn * t)onaJ that it is no longer a question of ^Tdb5* 

enocH^^ »KfcvKfc«Ky different learning schedules, are unable to adjust assignments to 
styles and Kfiosyncraaes. and who discourage die learners to "do your3S t 
your best way are undercutting every stuJent's r^t to fuH» Ns or her^SS 
Time Perspective 

r«J^„^-° f UnderStafxtel « *f iea ^g process is to thmk of it as a way of 
tS^S^'SS^^ 'T!/* 0 3 ^X™* ^tionship which bnngs an 
TrZ^^J^l ^ r -e*pa™*"g Past into a coherent perceptual pattern 
From tte unc^mandng, and wtthin such a framework, attitudes 
and goals toward which one moves are critical dements of personal Mw^Vmki 
nch literature on the biological, psychological, and K^dck^^^M^ 

«*rner^on affecung behavwral processes and outcomes (Graves. 1962) We Tan 
^,1°* S!!^ Ck f ers: 0 a personal btotogtai tempo and mytfim. !) £ 

resutaf* from personality disturbance stress, anxiety, imprisonment. aSdhy^oS 

^^J^ *° w effeCtS of timing and particular sequences of events 

^51LS^ C St ^' ^ P 3 **™ ^ ^ en^ergTarl rooted in our 

physwiogKaJ systems. They are subject to both accidental andpWd nran^ST 
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These studies suggest that eariy patterns of satisfying needs and mother-chad 
interactions generaly are the primary- soiree of the future adults' time perspective. The 
gradually expanding environmental and soda) influences with which the developing child 
interacts assure a pattern in which awareness of past events, the present occurrence, 
and a '•consequences" relationship become fused. Social dass membership constitutes a 
major influence in personality development, because, for example, the child-rearing 
practices, reward and punishment schedules, permissiveness, and tolerance for 
independent decisionmaking are dimensions along which die social classes differ. The 
operation or reward p r oce s ses explains how these dass differences result in attitudes 
and behavior of children (Davis and Havighurst, 1947). The timing of either rewards or 
punishments gives them much of their real meaning: the more quickly the reward die 
better, the more quickly the punishment the stronger the association with its 
antecedents. As children mature, rewards and punishment schedules can be farther and 
farther r e mo ve d from their causation. Middle-class culture places great emphasis upon 
this ability to wait for distant rewards. Life in poverty and/or socially unstable conditions 
is much different, however. The orientation is one of immediate action. One does not 
frustrate oneself for long periods or plan action goals far in the future. The future 
generaly is indefinite and vague, and its power to motivate uncertain. 

The extent to which goals are projected into future time varies among cultures as 
weH as social classes within a culture (Graves, 1962). It is both appropriate and necessary 
for teachers to be cognizant of the particular cultural and ethnic patterns of students 
with regard to die time dimension. It should be recognized as one of the important 
elements of the binguai/bicultural curriculum. 

Curriculum Design Considerations 

The many diverse goals toward which Seaming activities are set in motion are 
personally determined and have different time perspectives. One person may team in 
order to prepare for a judgeship in twenty or so years, while another may seek nothing 
more than "staying in school" on a week by week basis. The goals of the immediate 
hour, day or week too frequently are the only goals. Possible relationships to semester, 
year, or lifetime purposes are often only dimly perceived. The curriculum, assisted by 
tins teacher, must help students to develop longer perspectives, and to bring individual 
purposes into congruence with educational purposes. 

Until recently the American schools have been established, their programs 
supported, and their- faculties selected to promote the perspectives common to the 
white mkkfe dass. These include those behaviors leading to "success" within white 
middte-ciass culture: hardwork and persistence, planning, saving, and so on. The clash of 
this perspective with those held by students of other dasses and cultures may be 
responsible for the heavy attrition among talented, capable students from minority 
cultural groups. To ignore their perspectives instead of adjusting the teaming 
environment to accommodate them is to perpetuate our current high rates of attrition 
among these groups. 

Summary of Recommendations 

Educational pluralism means much more than infusing ethnic content in a 
monocukural curriculum, tt means recognizing and accommodating to the diversity of 
cultural and individual differences that influence teaming outcomes. Three psycho- 
cultural variables have been identified as having major significance for classroom 
organization and instructional methods, I) locus of control, 2) teaming style, and 3) time 
perspective. 

The curriculum is broady conceived. MuWcuitural objectives involve aH 
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components of ^ 

The cSrmte in the pkrafetfc dassroom is considered as inportant as formal subject 
matter, ^ 1 

TJie folovmg sMnesdom to teachers and administrators «i help enrich the 
^chooi s cufcuraJ clmate and increase educational performance by al teamen, 

Jremjctk*ialy^^ 

1 fstaUish a muftxuftural resource center and identify people who can surest or provide 
materials. Examples: magazines for pictures, free materials, people elsewhere m the state and 
nation with whom to exchange ideas. " 

1 A multicultural education program snot a separate subject m the social studies department. It s 
not an either -or proposition, ft * bult tnto all areas of curriculum, making ail educational 
experiences culturally pluralistic. 

3 Do sorm? research. Are the facts as now taught questionable? (Example: "Gold was first 
discovered m California m 1 848 by james Marshall at Sutter's Fort." This omits and ignores the 
fact that goki was discovered by Francisco Lopez several years earlier in an area not far from Los 
Angeles). Affective skills can be taught by dscus*ng or encouraging thought and activities about 
the whys " and "what ifc" behind various rssues. (Example: "Why has the stereotype erf the 
Chmese Uundryman formed?" ^ What would you do if you were faced with the economic and 
social problems which faced the Chinese immigrant of the rruddie I80CV ) 

4 Have a "share fair" on an tnservice day. share cultural values and ideas m various subjects and 
grade levels Alio* a half-day to share ideas and a half-day to create some new activities. 

5 9ure various ethntc foods on rtservice days. They could be serveiMor breaks, breakfast, or 
iunch Assign a committee to handle the arrangements, have pot luck and/or ask community 
people to help 

6 Provide school exchanges that promote opportunities for students of various racial and economic 
groups to get to kr*ow one another and ieam together. 

7 Make home visits ask parents what they would like their chid to learn plus any information 
thai they feel the teachers) should know about the child to help the chid have a positive learning 
experience the child's interests, abilities, family situation, etc. 

8 Uspiay multi ethn* calendars, murafs and other art work m the baHs and classrooms. Parents 
and community volunteers may wish jo help construct iome of these items. 



5h|o 

9. irKorporate a "Did you Know 7 "" secticT, in your school's newsletter. Use multi- cultural content in 
this se<t4on This could be modeled aftjr Wngfeys "fun Facts" in the comic section of the paper. 
Alternative idea print a multi ethnic calendar m your newsletter monthly 

10 f Borrow or purchase free and inexpensive multicultural materols. There are many sources: 
curriculum libraries, A-V publishers, rrjuseums, magazine ads. etc. 

Activities for Administrators; 

1 Be prepared to discuss the importance of multicultural education with those individuals who say, 
We vMve no need. Various approaches (emotional, factual, logical) may be necessary,' 
depending on the awareness level of your constituent 

2. Encourage positive media coverage of multj-ethmc projects, inservtce and community events. 
Develop a system wheh will inform the media m advance, and maintain a file of pictures and 
stones 

J Reinforce positively teachers who are using a multicultural approach to teaming. Prajse those 
teachers who are good rde models as they fmf^ement a multicultural curriculum. 

4 Hake it possible for staff to take nsjes apd be supported i failures occur. Emphasise that you 
don't expect everything about tne class or school setting to change m a year 

b Open your schools to. the community. Community members who are msxxity may fee* more 
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c wiling and comfortable about ass^ng with the formal education of the children m their 

1 contmunrty if they see the school as responding moretotaify to the needs of rrunonty group 

member. (Examples: organizational meetings, recreational programs, climes.) Provide bulletin 
boards for community arxxxtfKements or displays m your schools. Include minority group events. 

6 Use 'community resources such as foster grand-parents and various agencies like American Indian 
Centers. Biack Student Centers, netghborhood development projects. 

7 Encourage non- traditional field trips in wbch students are exposed to people of v?nous ages, 
econorrvc and racial groups and different sex rotes. Use your local history creatively. 

8 Involve parents, students, and members of various community groups in the evaluation of 
cumcuiar materials for raoal and sexual Uases. 

v Hire* school personnel fiom various racial groups 

JO CMf«*f incentives such as mservice credit or compensatory time off for implementing multicultural 
gu'dei+nes and learning about vanous cultures and muiti-ethmc curriculum design, 

n When pUnrnng mservice programs on cultural awareness, involve participants m the planning. 
Also seek staff support to get projects and programs started. Use supportive individuals to 
preside information that may be helpful m programmatic change. Administrative support and 
participation are key factors m enhancing the importance of a new activity. 

i 2 Plan for special individual or ^maii group work sessions as a foilowup to mservice activities. 
Helping the individual teamen 

1 Stress probJem-sofving skills, finding and using resources, and decision -making skills. Kernmd 
students that each must do his/her own learning that teachers cannot do it for them. Stress 
the value of self motivation - without it there 5 no learning, with it, a teacher is a facilitator. 

2 Give positive feedback and compliment positive outcomes at every possible opportunity. Learn 
"to appreciate each student as an individual. Put aside your stereotypes and biases 

3 teach the cause consequences relationship. 

4 Use self-instructonal texts or materials to foster self-directed teaming and the accompanying 
teetoic of self confidence. 

t 

5 Develop cross age and peer- tutoring programs 

6 f ter and reinforce the learner s individual talents and creative impulses. Assume there are 
v. jtfiy ranging creative talents and hidden capabilities. Try to uncover them 

/ Assume and attempt to identify alternative ways that the learner can achieve your objectives. 

H I et stunts create their own learning schedules. Foster teacher independent learning programs. 

9 As many students have little capability to defer gratification. Help them to do so. 
Str ^then and reinforce past -present -future connections at every opportunity. Always give the 
lung f ange or the "big" picture, but show how it evolves from what is happening now. 

10, Gradually extend the assignments and outcomes of teaming activities. 
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Appendix 6 

Bridging the Asian Language And Cultural Gap 

Office of Educa* Irant No. OEG-7 i -4409 



Introduction 

Bridging The Cultural Gap 

Because American and Asian cultures are vastly different and because contact 
between the cultures has been very limited due to language and geographical barriers 
there are many stereotypes on both skies. Teachers should be aware of these 
stereotypes, not only to understand the world outlook of the Asian students, but also 
to truly educate by emphasizing our common humanity. 

To the peasant, laborer, teacher, and intellectual in Asian, the mere mention of 
America conveys the idea of an unimaginably affluent society. Not so many years ago 
some Asians believed that American streets were paved with gold. Some Chinese, for 
example, continue to caS the state of Cafifomia the "golden mountain." Hollywood 
movies and literature of ail types, including official publications, have nurtured this 
concept. So strong was the*- betef in the wealth of America that many Asians even 
borrowed money to migrate here. Once in America, they have endured the hardest 
kinds of work because their families expected them to succeed in the land of 
opportunity. 

While Asians feel that Americans are rich materiafly, they also feel that Americans 
may be poor spiritually in certain aspects. Asians venerate age, and to them age denotes 
maturity and wisdom in both the individual and the nation. They sometimes think of 
Americans as citizens of a very young country who have not yet had time to build an 
enduring culture, and they contrast American youth with Asian age. It is important for 
"Asians to team that American culture goes beyond its short history, and is based on the 
cultures of die old world. 

Cultural information 

Where differences in cultures exist, there is a potentiality for cultural misunder- 
standings occurring between die peoples involved. In selecting the information for this 
section, an attempt has been made to focus on those facets of Asian culture touching 
upon the immediate fife of the Asian ESL student — his school and his everyday world 
— that might cause problems for bin or his teacher. 

Certain generalizations about the Asian groups in the project — the Chinese, the 
Fipino, the japanese, and the Korean — are presented here because of pedagogical 
considerations. However, it must be kept in mind that each student is :<n bcfividuai with 
his unique motivations and reactions, and should not be expected to fa automatically 
into a stereotype. 

There are certain cultural realities shared by the Asians — the concepts of humility, 
of face (honor and dignity), of reverence for age. and of etiquette (good form). These 
feelings permeate al facets of their fives and project a strong influence over meir 
actions and reactions. 

The Asian in the Classroom 

TnaJfctonafiy, education has been held rs high esteem in Asian cultures. In the past 
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education was considered a privilege reserved for the eliie, but times have changed and 
mass public education is now available through the lower grades, with many continuing 
on into higher levels. Nevertheless, the traditional value given to education remains 
unchanged, and an educated person is revered as a "learned one." Asian parents have 
been known to make considerable sacrifices to provide for their children's education 
and training. 

Student-teacher Relationship 

1 . The Asian student* s attitude towards his teacher has always been one of great 
respect. His reluctance to ask questions ft class, much less to speak out, may 
stem from his feeBngs of shyness or self<onsciousness in the presence of his 
teacher. To leave himself open to making a mistake and "losing face" before 
his teacher is a frightening thought. 

a. A warm (not overwhelming) friendliness and sincerity can help put the 
student at ease. 

b. Give him experience in oral give-and-take in non-threatening types of 
situations. 

c. Build up his confidence by providing him with opportunities to succeed 
(e.g., by giving him utterances for repetition only). 

d. Initially "ask him the type of questions that can be answered simply with a 
yes or no. 

2. . The student-teacher relationship in Asian countries is quits formal, and classes 
are conducted in the traditional manner. Asians are basically formal in 
addressing each other, and this carries over into the classroom as weH. The 
teacher is addressed as Teacher Neison rather than as Mr./Ms, Nekon. In japan, 
students are generafiy addressed by their last names (with an honorific title) 
rather than their first names, even in elementary schools. In China, the 
students are called by their full names. 

a. if the use of first names is the common practice in your classroom, 
explain the custom to your new Asian student. 

b. it may be wise not to insist on his calling you by yo^ir first name if he feeis 
uncomfortable in doing so. 

c. Explain to your students that to call one's teacher Teochcr has a 
somewhat impofite connotation in the United States. 

d. It may be necessary to remind Chinese and Thai students that Sir is 
strictly a masculine tide in this country, as in their language the title 
teacher in Chinese (si soong) can be masculine or feminine. 

Classroom Activities 

1 . Traditionally-educated Asian students equate the printed page with learning. 
They are thus visually-oriented and appear to need the reinforcement of 
reading and writing exercises. 

a. Help the student understand the importance of learning to commurncate 
orally. 

b. At the same time help him understand that the logical way of learning to 
communicate in a language is to learn to hear (understand) and to speak 

it. 

c. Give the class a written handout or have them copy a lesson from the 
board after thorough oral practice. 

2. The audio-fingual method of learning a language, wfth its mimicry and repetition 
features, can make an Asian student uncomfortable. Students in beginning 
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classes where the emphasis is on oral practice may particularly fee! that it is too 
childish an activity. 

a. Help the student understand the necessity of repeating words, phrases, 
and sentences in order to be able to say English sentences in an inteffieibte 
manner. 

b. Contextualize your drifts and make even your substitution drills 
meaningful exercises so that the students are actually communicating. 

c. Culminate each lesson with real conrounication, no matter how 
elementary an exchange. 

3. The traditional classroom situation in Asia places the teacher at the front of the 
room, lecturing. When the teacher asks a question, he usually calls on a student 
to answer, rather than asking for a volunteer. As. noted earlier, students 
seldom ^ volunteer. An additional reason for this may be a reluctance on the 
student's part to appear as if he were "showing off." 

a. Teachers should try to explain that American education encoiiiafces 
active student participation. 

b. Help the students urtderstand that volunteering answers is not an act of 
showing off, but a way of contributing to the progress of the whole class. 

4. Competition is strong in Asian schools, and in Japanese schools for example, 
entry into select schools of higher Seaming depends upon very difficult 
examinations. Consequently, Asian students tend to be grade conscious, k is a 
difficult experience for good students to find themselves unable to function in a 
classroom situation, even though they realize it's because of their language 
handicap. 

a. Set up attainable goals for these students so they will feel successful. 

b. Encourage them to ask for help when they need it. 

5. Topics for free conversation: Asians are reluctant to talk about unpleasant 
topics generally, but the Chinese are particularly sensitive about discussing 
death, illness, or accidents on happy occasions. 

a. Be particularly careful to steer clear of unpleasant topics during the 
festival days of the Chinese New Year. 

b. When a lesson on grammar involves vocabulary words such as to die. to 
be ill, to have an accident, make sure that all of this is done in the third 
person. 

c. Exercise discretion : n asking personal questions of students during drills. 
Most Asians tend to feel uncomfortable about discussing their personal 
lives. 

d. Most Chinese and Koreans appear to have a candid attitude towaros 
money matters. If an Asian asks the price of a house, car, suit, etc., an 
American should not feel offended. Their intent is purely impersonal — 
he merely wants the information as a guide to the handling of his own 
finances. 

6. Filipinos have a tendency to use negative questions in their conversation. 
Questions like "Didn't you get a promotion?" or "Don't you have enough 
money?" may seem forward or offensive to Americans, but the Filipixss do 
not intena them to be so. They feel that it is easier for the respondent to 
answer, "No" to this type of question than it is to the i ore direct "Did you 
get a promotion?" 

a. Explain to your Filipino students the connotations of such negative 
questions, and make them aware of the possible effects on thc'r listeners. 
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b. Provide them with opportunities to use negative questions as they are 
used in Engfish. 

The Asian In Everyday life 

interpersonal Communication 

S. The Asians tend to be quite conscious of status and position. This, 
compounded by their extreme concern with good form, results in highly 
stylized ways of addressing one another. Other than with intimate 
acquaintances Asians call each other by their tides instead of by first names. 
Chinese and RSpinos go to the extent of addressing people by their office 
tides, like Manager Wang or Engineer cte to Cn/z, etc. 
Many of the Asian languages have Special vocabulary ami grammatical features 
for honorific usages as weB. For example, m Mandarin Chinese there are two 
forms of the second person pronoun, as in Spanish. And the Japanese 
predilection for honorific usage is weWcnown. 
a* inform the students that Engfish does have degrees of politeness in 

certain usages, as in making requests, 
b. Another caution, particularly for Asian women who are married to 
Engfish speakers and find themselves in a predominantly masculine 
environment: make them aware that certain types of speech are defi- 
nitely masculine or feminine. This is particularly true in the use of 
exclamations, interjections, and die tike. 
1 The Asians, with their strong sense of humbleness, feel uncomfortable about 
accepting compliments. They tend to reject components, sincerely fee&ng 
unworthy. According to a Korean informant, even a graduate of a college of 
music would say, when praised for his accomplishments, "Oh, I don't have a 
good voice" or **i don't play very welT or some such remark. 

a. Give the Asians practice in accepting compliments naturally and 
gracefully, 

b. By examples you can show them that a simple "Thank you" is by no 
means being boastful or showing off. 

Seeking Employment 

I . The feeling ot hum&ty that so many Asians possess works to their disadvantage 
in certain situations, particularly in seeking employment* When they are 
interviewed for jobs, they are often so humble that they seldom mention their 
past work experience, and they give too poor an assessment of their real 
abilities. According to a Chinese informant, a Chinese, upon being offered a 
position of responsibility, would first try to "prove" that he was unworthy and 
name several other people he considered better qualified for the job. 

a. Convince the Asian student that it is a matter of survival to give a factual 
account of his work experience and abilities, and, in fact, prove that he is 
the best qualified for the job. 

b. Give Nm practice In rote-pia/ing a job interview, to give him experience 
and build up confidence in himself. 

Etiquette (Good Form) 

I . Etiquette means Afferent things in different cultures, and misunderstandings 
can come about because of this. For example, Asians have been taught to use 
both hands in handing an item to someone or receiving one. They therefore 
tend to interpret the Americans* casual way of handling this situation as being 
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somewhat rude, white the Americans may feel that the Asians are 
ostentatiously polite. 

2. As another example, the Chinese feel that an apologetic look is sufficient when 
tney accidently bump someone or move in front of another person, white the 
Americans (and the Japanese, Koreans, and Filipinos as well would say "Excuse 
me or "Pardon me," 

3. For some Asians (the Filipinos, for example}, a verbal "Thank you" wiil suffice 
for the moment for a gift or a favor, with a reciprocal act to fofiow at an 
opportune time. The Americans, however, and the Japanese as well, will tend 
to folksw up more quickly with a note, and the Japanese with a reciprocal gift 

Lessons and discussions (for classes that can handle them) buift around the 
different forms of etiquette can make for stimulating sessions and greater 
understanding. * 

4. Asians tend to say "No, thank you" or its equivalent in words or gestures 
when first offered food or drink, for example. Asian hosts and hostesses 
generally repeat their offers, anxious for their guests to accept. The Asians are 
bashful and reluctant to appear too greedy or childish by accepting food or 
dmk the first or second time around. 

a. This type of concern for form may cause the mors direct American to 
feel uncertain as to the true feelings of the Asians. 

b. Through rote-playing of social situations, acquaint the students with 
American ways of social intercourse. 

5. The Asians' attitudes of respect for others, coupled with their concern for 
form, often result in their being overly generous. They wiil generally insist on 
paying the check at a restaurant, and their gift-giving is often beyond their 
means. Furthermore, most Asians wiS not open a gift until after the donor has 
left. This is because of mixed feelings — the recipient does not want to appear 
too eager to open his gift, like a child. Also, the giver has insisted that the gift 
was very poor and unworthy of giving, and the, receiver does not want to 
embarrass him by opening it in front of him. 

a Reaching for a check is an act shared by ail cultures. & n : Asians seem 

to carry it to the extreme, 
b. Inform the Asians that Americans may feel offended if th*i gift which they 

had carefully selected was not opened and admired. 

On Eating 

I • Asians, with their concern for good form, feel apprehensive about eating 
Amencan food. American style, for their concept of American dining involves 
formal place settings with many pieces of silverware. To the Asian, who is 
accustomed to eating with just a pair of chopsticks (or a spoon, in the case of 
the Filipinos), the possibility of selecting the wrong piece of silverware is a 
frightening thought. 

a. Reassure the students that Americans are basically informal in their dining 
habits, and most of them wodo fed insecure • Asians in a formal 
dining situation. 

b. Place settings can be used as a lesson on ^,„- »y as well as on 
American customs. 

2. What may be good form in one culture may be frowned upon in another. The 
Asian custom of loud sipping and smacking of lips may be offensive to the 
Americans, but the Asians are simply showing their enjoyment of the food. 
(Exceptions are the Japanese women and the Filipinos, who try to eat very 
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unobtrusively.) On the other hand, the Asians feel that the "finger licking" of 

Americans is very poor manners. 

A lesson on comparative eating habits of the various cultures represented 
in the classroom could stimulate some interesting discussions. 

Reverence for Age 

1 . The Asians' respect for age and their strong ancestral ties is reflected in their 
family, social, and business behavior patterns. They value maturity and tend to 
reject actions that might make them appear chikSsh. Examples: see earlier 
notes on classroom audio-lingual activities and the accepting of refreshments or 
gifts. 

2. Furthermore, this concept of age carries over into their concept of time. They 
are relatively stow in acting or reacting, in contrast with die Americans who act 
quickly. White the Americans value swift action, the Asians fed that time gives 
a person a chance to reflect and take thoughtful action. 

A mutual understating of each other's attitudes towards time should be 
helpful in counteracting antagonism. This requires patience from die 
teatcher and an adjustment to a change of pace by die students. 

Consumer Situations 

I . Most Asians, with the exception of businessmen in lar^ge metropolitan areas, 
hav.* been accustonred to paying cash for all their purchases. Some feel that to 
do otherwise would mean that the purchaser did not have enough money to 
buy the product. Because of this custom, many Asian students do not have 
established credit ratings. 

a. Point out some of the advantages and disadvantages of using credit for 
making certain ia^ge purchases. 

b. Warn the students against keeping or carrying around large amounts of 
cash. 

c. Ran lesson units on buying items like major appliances and cars on the 
payment plan. 

d. Plan lesson units on the necessity of careful investigation before signing 
contracts. 

Oral Communication 

1 . Many Asians have the tendency to be noncommital in their responses e**n 
when asked direct questions. This may make them appear evasive in the eyes 
of the Americans. The Asians' concept of "face" applies not only to their own 
sense of honor and dignity, but extends to the "face" of others. They w$ go 
to great lengths to avoid offencfing or embarrassing others, and wS beat 
around the bush until they are sure that they can come up with a response that 
would be received well. 

it would be helpful for the Asian students to leanv that Americans in 
general are quite explicit in their c^rftimunlcatton and are somewhat non- 
plused by noncommital responses. Conversely, it would be helpful for 
Americans to know why the Asians seem so evasive — they just don't 
want to hurt anyone's feelings. 

2. The often-mentioned attitude of respect for others carries over into linguistic 
features. In answering questions the Asians' concern is not so much for the 
answer to the question itself but rather for whether or not he can agree with 
the inquirer. This often results in utter linguistic chaos, particularly with 
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negative questions and tag-ending questions. 
Examples: 

a. American: We don't have any bananas, do we? 

Asian: Yes, we have no bananas. (Meaning: Yes, you're right, We 
have no bananas,) 

or 

No. we have bananas, (Meaning: No, you're wrong- We 
have bananas.) 

b. American: DkJn't you bring your boU; today? 

Asian: Yes, I didn't bring it today. (Meaning: Yes, you're right. I 
didn't bring it today.) ^ 

Superstitions 

As in all cultures, superstitions handed down through generations play an important 
rote in forming the attitudes and directing the actions of the Asians. The following 
examples of superstitions are described to prevent the problems teachers sometimes 
have because they are unaware of certain taboos. 

Numbers 

Most cultures have superstitions about numbers, to a greater or lesser degree. The 
Japanese and Koreans put great significance on numbers. 

Number four is called $N m Japanese, a word which also means death. So the 
Japanese studiously avoid any words that may contain the word sN in diem. There is no 
room 420 in the new general ward at the Kyoto University Hospital, for example, for 
in shhni-rw, as it is read in Japanese, shtm means death and ne* means spirit or soul. 

In general, the Chinese prefer even numbers to odd numbers. Thus, they often 
give presents in pairs. 

Filipinos and Vietnamese also avoid having their picture taken in a group of three 
because they believe that to do so would result in one of the trio dying or being 
involved in a serious accident. 

Broken mirrors 

The Japanese and Koreans share the Americans' dread of broken mirrors. To these 
Asians a broken mirror portends a divorce. 

Symbolism 

Colors 

The color red, signifying good fortune, good Suck, and prosperity, is the favorite 
color of the Chinese. White, symbolic of death, of paleness, ar^ of coforiessness, is 
disliked by die Chinese. On the other hand, the color white is favored by the Koreans, 
who associate the cobr with purity, cleanliness, and honesty. 

Most Asians do not like black, and Fifipino ladies in particular only wear black as an 
expression of mourning. 

Caution: Don't use white paper and ribbon in wrapping festive gifts for Chinese 
people. 

Wearing black dresses, as American women sometimes do. may cause the 
students to think that you are in mourning. 
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Students From Korea 

Kisung Lee 



Introduction 

The purpose of this chapter is to provide teachers and administrators of the State 
of Hawaii Department of Education with the kinds of information which will help 
Korean students make the cultural and academic transition to life here as early and as 
easily as possible. It is intended to promote an awareness of and empathy with Korean 
cultural values, so that as these students enter the Hawaii educational system, teachers 
and administrators will be able to facilitate the academe development of the Korean 
students. 

The first part of the chapter is intended to suggest approaches to specific 
problems, dealing mainly with the relationship between teacher and student. 

The second part prov des some general information about Korean culture, its 
values and concepts, the Korean educational system, and the attitudes of the Korean 
toward education and school. It will assist teachers to understand something of the 
students' background; and it will help familiarize them with how the Korean value 
system operates, compared with the American. 

The third part deals with the Korean terms of greetings and expressions relevant 
to the school environment. 

The fourth part provides a suggested bibliography on Korea, 

Most of the Korean students who have immigrated to Hawaii have only a very 
limited knowledge of EngSsh, despite the fact that English is a required subject at the 
secondary school level, especially in the age group seven through fourteen (grades i to 
9). As some teachers have already experienced, during the first year of schod they will 
often feel helpless in trying to communicate. However, it has been recognized that 
children are linguistically flexftte and abte to learn effectively and efficiently when they 
come in contact with a new linguistic environment. 

The best way for teachers to accelerate this process is to give students a little 
more attention than usual by providing opportunities for individualized teaching of terms 
«*nd expressions which are germane to understanding lessons. 

There are three categories of Korean students in Hawaii's pu&ic schools: students 
who can speak and understand some English and read with some accuracy; students 
who speak and read with difficulty and understand a limited number of utterances in 
English; and students who are not able to speak, understand, read, or write any English. 

The f 080 wing are suggested approaches for teachers who will be dealing with these 
Korean students. 

Non-verbal communication 

Non-verbal communication (gestures, visual teaching, etc.) should be used for 
students who Can': comprehend, speak, read, or write English, especially at the primary 
level, as well as for other categories of students, as needed. 

Verbal communication 

Verbal communication should be used for students of all three categories. 
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However, the degree of usage should depend mainly upon the students' extent of 
English knowledge. Teachers should try to use clear Speech, careful articulation, basic 
vocabulary, simple sentences, and avoid colloquial expressions or slang terms, but they 
should not talk too loudly or use series of monosyfiabies to make students understand. 
These wii! only confuse the students! 

Written English 

Due to the English language teaching methods used in Korean schools, most 
Korean students who have some knowledge of English will understand written En^ish 
much better than spoken English. It is suggested that teachers make extensive u: e of 
writing, at least in the transitional period of the Korean students' adjustment. 

The use of the buddy system 

For the immigrant Korean students, having a non-Korean friend or friends who are 
witling to give them guidance and emotional support can be very important in the 
transitional period. There are two reasons why it is important that this be encouraged 
when a newly arrived student enrofc: first, to prevent the student from becommg 
dependent solely upon other Korean students for companionship, and secondly, to 
make this initial experience with the English language and American culture a pleasant 
one. 

The bilingual teacher 

Although acquiring English must be a first priority in schools, in many cases the role 
of the bilingual teachers/ajtors is much more important than has beer* realized in 
facilitating the Korean students' acquisition of English in school. 

Suggested Approaches For Teachers In Dealing With 
Cultural Differences In Classroom Situations 

Since Korean students in general are accustorned to having their teachers decide 
schppj matters for them, it is reasonable to assume that they may expect their 
American teachers to dothe same. However, here in America, when they are asked to 
take certain initiative in school matters, they may become confused and frustrated. To 
help Korean students make a better adjustment from their Korean school system into a 
completely new American one. it is advised that the new teachers assume an 
authoritative role to guide the students and to acquaint them with the new school 
system until they fee! more comfortable with the new environment. 

This process wiB require patience with the Korean students. The teachers are also 
advised to recognize the personality, educational background, age, maturity, social 
status, and family situation of the individual Korean student as much as possible, as these 
are very irrportant to him or her. 

The teacher 's goal in dealing with these students is to insure that the classroom 
experience rs meaningful and worthwhile to every student. First impressions Korean 
students amass may be very important in their new fife in the United States. Likewise, 
the teachers may feel this to be one of the most valuable and rewarding experiences of 
their teaching career. 

The following are some problems the teachers may encounter in dealing with the 
Korean students. 

Forms of address 

Ask the Korean students to address the teacher as Mr,, Miss, or Mrs. Smith (last 
name) as in the United States, tn Korea, it is customary for teachers to use the given 
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name of the student. For example, for Kim Chul Soo. Kim is the family name, and Chui 
Soo is the given name. A Korean name in most cases, consists of 'three Chinese 
characters or syllables except for a few which are two or four syflabtes. Students need 
to team that the English way of writing names is given name first and family name last, 
which is the reverse of their own. 

Shyness in classroom 

Teachers should encourage the Korean students to express their ideas in class and 
to ask questions without feeling disrespectful to the teachers, or as if they are the 
laughing stock of the class. Teachers should not try to press students to speak in class 
until they develop more sdf<onfidence in English. 

Coeducation 

Due to the fact that the sexes are separated in Korea, teachers should be aware 
that it is extiemely awkward for Korean students to mix with the members of the 
opposite sex. « 

Words of expressions and greetings 

Teachers should teach the basic expressions or words used in daily classroom 
situations. For example. "Good rnorning, "Hello", "Hi", "Thank you". "I beg your 
pardon". "I am sorry", and "Goodbye". It may also be a good idea for teachers to 
team some of these terms in Korean and use them with the Korean students 
sometimes. 

Assignments 

When giving an assignment, be specific about the time limit, the length of the 
assignment, its format, etc. And make sure the student understands that the assignment 
should be handed in without delay. 

School facilities 

Teachers should provide guidance in finding and making use of school facilities such 
as the library, cafeteria, language lab, swimming pool, playground, lockers, gymnasium, 
etc. 

Change of classroom 

In Korea, only the teachers change rooms for different subjects, while students 
remain in the same classroom. For this reason, the teachers must instruct the Korean 
students to move to the fx xt classroom when the period ends. 

Safety instruction 

Teachers ought to provide instruction regarding signs, symbols for exit, fire, 
danger, no trespassing, and poison. 

Counseling 

Academic: the required and elective subjects of the Hawaii secondary school level, 
other tutorial programs, and the extracurricular activities provided at the school must 
be explained. 

Emotional: try to encourage the Korean students to seek help from the counselor 
whenever emotional problems arise. Likewise, teachers should also consult the school 
psychologist if signs of need show on the part of the Korean students. 

Grading system 

Teachers must explain how the American grading system works for different 
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subjects and for different assignment*, (ate. Explain the meaning and values of letter and 
numerical grades. 

Background Information About Some Cultural 
Differences and the Korean Educational System 

f omw ^f- Address 

As in most of the Asian countries, the Korean students' attitude toward teachers is 
one ; * great respect. This attitude has probably been influenced by Corfu^anferp. In 
Korea he term, sunsacng ( teacher) ,*jsed by students at all levels to address teacners of 
both sexes, has been in use for many centuries. The common form of address to 
teachers is as follows: 

Kim Sunsaeng Nim 

Nim is a suffix of honorifics teed after an honorific sunsoeng when addressing someone 
superior to oneself in family or social rank. The family name Kim is only used to identify 
a specific teacher or a person whom one addresses. It is customary to use the family 
name first, an honorific second, and an honorific suffix last. 

Greetings 

Greetings between adult Koreans are usually either a handshake or a Sow bow. 
However, greetings between the teacher and student are a smile and the exchange of a 
low bow. On a mo<"e formal level, the Korean greeting word would be as follows, Kim 
Sunsaeng Nim annyung hasimnikkc? (Have you slept peacefully? or How are you?). It is 
considered impolite for a student to use the teacher's family name; the latter is rareiy 
used in Korea, Between the classmates, only the word annyung is used. Annyung 
hasimnikka is an equivalent word for "Good morning". There are no equivalent words 
for "good afternoon*', "good day", and "good evening" in Korean. 

Education 

Throughout history, Koreans have had an avid thirst for education, probably 
motivated by the Confucian governmental system, where scholarly achievement in 
competitive examinations determined appointment and advancement in civil service 
jobs. 

Today, with a modem democratic government and freedom of opportunity, 
Korean education has turned away from exclusive concern with pure scholarship to 
emphasise the technology, practicality, and productive skills needed for national 
development. 

Korea has a school system dividing education into six year, of elementary school, 
three years of middle school, three years of high school, and four year colleges or 
universities. 

The major goals of the Korean educational policy are to develop a new 
understanding of human relations through education in public ethics, to encourage 
scientific and technical education, to provide for balanced educational development, and 
to improve the educational environment and physical fitness of youth. 

Levels of education 

Primary school education in Korea is compulsory. All citizens are entitled to free 
primary education under the Constitution of Korea. It is the duty and right of the 
parents to see that their children receive education at facilities provided by the state. 
The city education districts are obliged by law to make available and manage educational 
facilities to accommodate all children of school age within their jurisdiction. 

The objective of elementary education in Korea is obviously to provide every 
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citizen with the bask primary education essential for adult life. Two leading programs of 
the government are Iree distribution of textbooks and free meal service to primary 
school dvidren. 

Secondary education in Korea_tonsi$ts of three years of middle school followed by 
three years of high school. A priority of the secondary schools are liberal arts 
institutes, but there are many vocational or technical schools at the high school level 
also. 

The government abofished the entrance examination to middle school in 1969 in 
an effort graduaHy to extend the term of compulsory education, and to allow graduates 
of primary school to attend middle school without reference to the examination 
results, in lieu of the entrance .examination, the government instituted a school district 
system under which a middle school should admit only the graduates of primary schools 
in its own district through lottery. 

With this as a starter, the government carried out similar reforms for high school 
and college entrance examination systems during 1973. The new system calls for 
replacing the highly competitive examination with a government-supervised elimination 
examination and physical test. High school applicants are to choose their schools within 
the school district where they reside. 

High school is to give advanced liberal arts and technical education on the basts of 
what was achieved in middle school. Vocational high schools include commercial, 
technical, navigation, and art high schools. 

Curriculum 

The primary and secondary education in Korea is directly under the jurisdiction of 
the Ministry of Education. The curricula of primary and secondary schools in terms of 
subjects, textbooks, and required units are all planned by die government. 

The elementary school curriculum includes Korean language, social studies, Korean 
history, arithmetic, natural science, music, fine arts, hygiene, end physical education. 

The middle school . curriculum covers Korean language, mathematics, natural 
science, social life, English, antk;ommunism, ethics, special activities, and physical 
education. 

The high school curriculum generally covers Korean language, Korean history, 
world history, mathematics, one or two foreign languages (usually English) out of the 
four languages (French, German, English, Chinese), music and arts, ethics and morality, 
geography, biology, physical education, social studies, *nd also general management. 

The academic high schools offer required courses, setectives and extracurricular 
activities. The curriculum for vocational high schools is dvided into two general and 
professional courses which in turn consist of required and selective courses. 

Teachers 

Most of the primary teachers in Korea are trained at Teacher* Colleges (two year) 
administered by the government throughout the country. The teachers in the 
secondary schools receive their training from the four year college of education of the 
universities in Korea. 

The curricula of the teachers' training schools include principles of pedagogy, 
history of education, educational psychology, educational methods and apprentice 
teaching, in addtion to required and elective subjects taught at colleges. 

Licenses for teachers are-granted by the government (Ministry of Education) after 
qualifying examinations. At present, murh of the authority to issue licenses has been 
transferred to local educational authorities. 
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There are three categories of teachers in Korea. They are the first class regular 
teachers, second dass regular teachers, and associate teachers. 

School Environment 

in Korea the teacher usually sits or stands at an elevated desk at the front of the 
classroom. Students 1 desks and chars for two are placed in straight rows facing the 
teacher's desk. \ 

The seating arrangement ts usually made according to the heights of the students. 
The front rows are occupied by shorter students and sometimes by short-sighted 
students. Each student has a specific seat which is indicated on a seating arrangement. 

There is a ten minute break between each period, and during this time the students 
are allowed to go oik wherever they wish. The number of students in a classroom 
varie$-from SO to 70, depending on the schools. Each period consist of fifty minutes. 

Schools are in session Monday through Friday from 8:30 am. to 5:30 p.m., and 
from 8:30 a.m. to 1 :30 p.m. on Saturday. On the average, the students study from six 
to nine hours daily, Monday through Friday and four to five hours on Saturday. 

The academic year starts in the first week of March and ends toward the last of 
February. Students are expected to take tests at the end of each semester for aB the 
subjects they had during the school year. Moving up to the next grade level or 
remaining at the sMKgrade few! the following academic year depends upon the grades 
they received i^two aid of semester examinations. 

Grading is done by numbers, going from zero to one hundred. The score of sixty- 
one and above is considered passing and that of sixty and below is failing. The students in 
a class are ranked according to the total grades they obtain. 

Grading by the fetters A, B. C, D. and F are not familiar to the Korean students, 
and their new teachers must explain in comparison to the number system. However, 
the semester grading is by using a five-degree rating scale as foSows: 



In Korea, note-taking by the students in classes occupies a great deal of time. Oral 
exercises are mostly used by the teachers who ask questions by calling on students to 
answer or by permitting volunteers to do After the note-taking, the students are 
asked to raise questions regarding the subject. 

As mentioned before, the Korean students are not used to non-authoritarian 
teachers. AH dass activities are decided by the teacher, and they have the final authority 
in classroom situations, it is, therefore, advised that the new teachers try to help the 
Korean students become gradually more responsible fur their own studies. 



The shyness and modesty of Koreans could easily be interpreted by Americans as 
passive and impofite. Korean students have been brought up to respect and accept the 
opinions of their eiders, and not to disagree pubSdy. Shyness in Koreans can be 
culturally described as a reserved attitude toward strangers. 

The Korean students are not actually shy in their dass. Due to Korean custom, 
they are afraid to lose face if they make mistakes, and also they do not want to be 



US. 
A 
B 
C 
D 
F 



Korean 
Su (excellent) 
Wi/(very go^d) 



91-100 
8i-90 * 
71-80 
61-70 
60-0 



Mi (good) 
Yang (fair) 
to (poor) 



Shyness 
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labeled as being impolite or showoffs, even if they feel they have the answer. These 
cultural characteristics have to be understood by the teachers in order to help the 
Korean students properly in classroom situations. 

The Korean language (Hanguf) 

Korean, as spoken throughout the country, is BnguisticaBy the Tungustic branch of 
the Ural- Altaic famfly whkft traces its origin to central Asia. Korean grammar is entirely 
different from the Chinese. Korean language has simple forms to express the different 
tenses ami modes such as indicative, conditional, imperative, and infinitive, etc. Korean is 
strictly phonetic in writing, and this phonetic alphabet is catted Hongu!. 

The grammatical structure of Korean language is regular and simple. Words consist 
of stems and endings. While a single stmt may occur in many forms, it remains almost 
constant in all of them. There are also many suffixes and the formation of compounds 
by connecting stems is very extensive. 

In the Korean language, thane are no articles. There is no change in the ending of 
nouns for singular or plural. The Korean adjective are conjugated Hce verbs. 

The two characteristic feature of the Korean language are the wide use of 
honorifics and the large number of vocabulary items. 

The main dialects 01 Korean are northern and southern Korean. Korean spoken in 
Seoul is regarded as the standard spoken language. The Korean alphabet consists of ten 
primary vowels, as wefi as secondary and derived vowels, and fourteen consonants. 
Currently, twenty-four tetters are in use. 

Korean holidays 

There are fourteen legal hoJHays in Korea. They are as follows: 
January I — New Year's Day 
March I — Independence Day 

8th day of the 4th month by the lunar calendar — Buddha's Birthday 
May 5 — Children's Day 

May 16 — Anniversary of the May 16 Revolution of 196! 
June 6 — Memorial Day 
July 1 7 — Constitution Day 
August 1 5 — Liberation Day 

1 5th day of the 8th month by tf ,e lunar calendar — Moon Festival Day 
October I — Armed Forces Day 
October 3 — Nauonal Foundation Day 
October 3 — Hangul (Korean Alphabet) Day 
October 24 - U.N. Day 
December 25 — Christmas Day 

Korean Terms of Greetings and Expressions Relevant 

to the School Environment 

Annyung hasimnikka. 
Good morning. 

Ettekhe chinasimnikka? 
How have you been? 

Nt jd ssumnkfc. 
i am fine, thank you. 

Atmyurtghi kesipsio. 
Goodbye, (Please stay well) 

* llo 
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Annyunghi kasipsb. 
Goodbye. (Rease go wefi) 

Komapsumnita. 
Thank you, 

Chenmonc mdssumimnita. 
You are welcome. Certainly. 

Sikhamnita. 
Excuse me, 

Mionhamtuta. 

I am sorry. (Excuse me) 

Antwocssmruta. 

I am sorry. (That's too bad.) 

Aruyo; kwacnchonsumnita. 
Not at aS; that's aii right 

Etie kasimnkka? 
Where are you going? 

CNpe kamnits. 
f am going home. 

Hakkyx kamreto. 
I am £o*ng to school. 

KacN kcnoJosumnikkQ? 
May I go with you? 

Ne jossumrvta kachi kopsita. 
Certainly, come on, 

/fees' muesirrmka? 
What is this? 

chip — home 
fcaroroto — go 
hakkyo — schod 
chock — book 
yunphii — pencil 
Jbfcet — it 
ket — this 
mun — door 
jcket — that 
chong ~ window 
bunphil — chalk 
sofam — person 
hofcsoeng — student 
sumaeng — teacher 
jiuke — eraser 
cheksang — desk 

#/a — chair f 
chilpan — blackboard 111 
kyosi/ — classroom 
kukmin hakkyo — elementary school 
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ehung hakkyo — intermediate school 
kodurtg hakkyo — high school 
kyojong surtsaeng — principal 
kyokam sunsoeng — vice principal 
kongbu — study 

Suggested Bibliography on Korea 

Korean Overseas Information Service, Facts about Korea, Seoul, Korea information 
Service, inc., 1974, 

Korea — hs People and CuHure, Seoul, Hakwon Sa, Ltd., 1970. 

Korea Annual, Seoul, Hapdong News Agency. 1975. 

Rutt. Richard, Korean Works and Days, Rutland, Vermont, Charles E. Tuttie Co., 1 964. 
McCune, Shannon, Korea's Heritage — Regional and Social Geography, Rutland, Vermont 
Charles E. Tuttie Co.. I960. 

McCune, Shannon, Korea — Land of Broken Calm, Princeton, N.J.. D. Van Nostrand 
Co.. Inc., 1967. 

Yang, Seung Mok, Korean Etiquette, Seoul, Kei Rim Corp., 1964: 
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Introduction 

The purpose of this study is to provide information regarding the Asian-American 
students in Los Angeles Gty, die problems that confront diem during their daily lives 
and the implications for the future. In trying. to attain this objective, it is necessary mat 
those issues that pertain to the Asian-American student and die role that the student 
plays as he or she goes through the Los Angeles Unified School District be spelled out 
and discussed in some detail. The cause and effect rektionship and the cultural reasons 
why students act the way they do wl be described. 

First, it should be established that there are many Asian-American groups in the city 
of Los Angeles; each group has its own special Asian- American experience. However, it 
has just been recently that the Asian-American has received any attention as an ethnic 
m*norit>. When Asian-Americans are referred to in this study the group will consist of 
the Chinese, Filipinos, Koreans, Japanese and Samoans. It is recognized that there are 
many other Asian-American groups and that they should also have recognition but due 
to the smaBness of their numbers and time limitations data regarding diem w$ not be 
Included. 

Many thanks should be given to aii of the tncfcvkkiais who contributed information, 
resource material and names of key people who are involved with the crucial issues of 
Asian-American students. These are aii people who are knowledgeable about the issues 
and therefore have tremendous insight into the problems. The written materials that 
these individuals have shared has been of unlimited value and I hope that it wffi be put 
to extensive use for the students, schools, district personnel, community and all of 
those involved with Asian-American students. 

A Demographic Study °* ^sian^ American Students, In the Los Angeles 
Unified School District. (For the Office of Urban Affairs, August, 1 973) 

At this point in time, there are 29.000 Asian-American Students that attend 
schools in the Los Angeles Unified School District. The Asian-American population is 
concentrated in several parts of the city. The highest concentration of Asian- American 
students is in die city of Gardena which constitutes a^arge portion of Area A. The 
other highly populated sectors are in Area E and F, with East Los Angeles and West Los 
Angeles very close in terms of student population. 

Asian-American, tike several other ethnic minority groups, face similar problems 
brought about by institutional racism that throughout the years has yet to cease. 
Schools must recognize that there are many strong feelings that Asiarh Americans share 
with those of other ethnic minorities. Often the Asian- American is ignored in the 
discussion of radsm, in the discussion of rep r e sen tation on boards, cornmissions, jobs 
and in the discussion of America as a whole. The lack of Asianr American personnel in 
established institutions is becoming of increasing concern. 

Asian-Americans are maintaining that American textbooks which are used in 
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elements y schools, secondary schools and colleges must more dearly and honestly 
respert the diverse racial and ethnic heritage of this country. They are urging that there 
be an accurate minority representation in history, Kterature. music, art and aU curricula. 
The history of the Chinese in America is rarely mentioned, although it has played a 
significant part ki the history of the building of America. The history of the Japanese 
concentration camps is an ugh* blot in the history of the American democracy, and it is 
never rnentioned in the textbooks. When Asian-American students have to explore on 
their own to find out facts about themselves that should be in the school textbooks, 
this has the implication that American education has some inequities in its curriculum. 
The rich classical and folk literature and arts of the Asian and Pacific people are rarely 
studied as part of World Literature. 

People must begin to realize that Asian-American history and culture came to 
America from die countries of the eastern hemisphere and that there is an Asian 
history and culture whidh has played an important part in the lives of Asian-Americans 
and which they have brought with them to America. 

Bilingual biculturai education must become a reality for Asian-American 
students. This area is of particular concern and importance to the Asian-American 
communities. There is a nt ed for international cultural awareness programs or courses 
in the curriculum. Many students among the Asian-American youth are seeking to find 
some identity with their own culture and history. Their daily lives are embedded in a 
pluralistic society. Here is an area in which schools can play an important role in giving 
the students some direction and guidance. There are those who see a need for an 
Asian-American cultural center, this could be a centra! agency that would coordrate 
tine needs of die Asian-American students. 

California contains over 50% of the total Asian- American population for school 
age children in the United States. Due to the lifting of die Immigration Act of 1965, 
there has been a surge of immigrants from Asian countries to die United States and 
particularly to Los Angeles, California. The rate of immigration Is 15,000 to 25,000 
people a year for each of the ethnic groups. Within the past few years, the Los Angeles 
city schools has had an increasing enrollment of Chinese, Korean, Filipino and Samoan 
students. Those students and their families have settled within the boundaries of Area 
A, E and F. 

These people have brought with them many high hopes of becoming successful and 
respected citizens of this country. But just the opposite is occurring; the frustrations in 
(earning to speak the language, social problems, ecorKxrks, Emited job opportunities, 
dealing with bureaucratic institutions and high visfc&ty are but a few of the problems 
that these new arrivals have to face daily. There is need to develop a program for the 
immigrants so they can assimilate into the main stream of American society and yet stffl 
keep and maintain their own dignity and culture . This is an opportunity to use the Asian 
Social Service agencies that are specifically available for these problems. The schools 
could be used for the central meeting place for the people in these communities. 

The radio and television media which lease the public air waves must begin to 
better serve their entire listening and viewing audience. Asian-Americans feel that 
television has been one of die foremost perpetuators of the Asian stereotypes. Rarely 
are Asian actors and actresses cast in any television roles, but those who are used are 
most often cast as crooks, iaundrymen, sly spies, or exotic peoples. Never are they 
portrayed as the family next door. The television news media has just recently in the last 
few years, hired Asian- Americans to be Involved in disseminating the news. 

The incident that occurred during the Watergate investigation hearings when 
Senator Daniel Inouye was caHed a "Jap" is indicative of the racism that still exists in this 
country. The kind of negative ^enforcement occurs every time the television 
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networks show war movies about World War II, the Korean War and the Vietnam 
experience. There is now a movement by the Asian youth to bring this kind of racism 
to the attention of the public. The movie industry is also guilty of perpetuating stereo- 
types of Asian Americans. The movie industry exploits the culture and morals of the 
Asian people and at the same time uses non-Asians to play their roles. This is considered 
most unwise on their part, yet they have done very little to open the doors for oJented 
Asian actors and actresses. 

The concept of educational exchanges of students, faculty and administration of 
different racial, ethnic and cultural backgrounds could be endorsed and initiated as one 
technique for improvement. The Asian- Americans feel that few people are aware of 
their Asian communities, and that both the members and non-members of the 
community suffer by it. In order for district personnel to understand and appreciate the 
Asian- American student, the expertise of community people could be used for staff 
development and inservice training. 

Many people know about Chinatown and Little Tokyo for example, but are they 
aware that there Is a Samoan community in the city of Carson, a Filipino community in 
Wilmington and another in the Temple and Aivarado area? There i Korean- ' 
community in the Vermont and Olympic Boulevard area that has sprung^ in the last 
few years. The Chinese communities are located primarily in the Silver Lake area, 
Chinatown and in the area of Highland Park. The Japanese communities are in the city 
of Ga-- era, Crenshaw and Santa Barbara area. West Los Angeles and in East Los 
Angeles. There is a movement now for the Chinese and Japanese who have obtained 
the middle class economic status to move into areas such as Monterey Park. Torrance 
Orange County, and the far end of the San Fernando Valley. 

There are many people who stffl stereotype the Asian- American student. The 
students are expected to have the qualities of high academic achievement, good 
manners, respect for elders, listening and talking back, etc. But these same people are 
not aware of the social ffis, juvenile deSnquency, poverty, and genera! frustration which 
exist in these communities. 

The root of the problem can be attributed to several sources. The first is the 
general homeSfe of the Asian-American student. The student Is caught in between the 
standards and high expectations of the parents and the assimilation and acculturation 
process of just going to school. There is a general lack of communication between the 
Asian- American student and the parents. Many parents shower the student with 
materialistic ideals and not enough in-depth dose ccnrrnunication. 

There is also a new trend of many marriages breaking up and the students are 
caught in the middle again. The stability of the Asian- American family is now a thing of 
the past. The second fact that contributes to the problem is the built-in "expectation 
factor" that society has nurtured over the years. Asian-American students are almost 
routinely tracked Into academic classes and automatically are labeled college bound. The 
individual differences within the group are not considered often enough or even dealt 
with; therefore, many pressures are built up inside the Asian-American student. The 
third factor is the lack of involvement by Asian-American parents. There are many 
reasons for this, but a few of them should be highlighted. The language factor still is a 
large problem and must be worked on immediately. The old Asian-American school of 
thought of letting the school educate the child with the home not intervening, is stiH 
being practiced. Therefore, parents don't get Involved In the Bfe of the school. There is 
a lack of participation in PTA's, advisory councils, volunteer work, general meetings, 
etc. Parents must be made aware of the fact that they play an important role in the 
education of their children, just as the school has Its role to pby. School staff must make 
every effort to get Asian- American parents involved, since when they are tot asked to 
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help, they fear that any attempt to participate might be regarded as intrusion. The 
fourth factor would pertain to ihe "pride and shame" syndrome. The Asian- American 
fancies do nc c like to have their children get involved in any troubie at ail. If the child 
does get into trouble, the parent w& reprimand the child very severely. However, 
younger parents of today's youth do not hold very closely to this old cultural virtue. 

Many of these problems can be summarized into a capsule and be directly related 
to a child vs. parent relationship, in the famffies that have a stable structure and a very 
close knit communication network, the problems are very minimal. This would seem to 
imply that there is a need for a family life counseling program td be started in many 
communities. Referring back to the "pride and shame syndrome" again, the family life 
counseling program for Asian-American parents would most l$ce$y be a very difficult 
plan to start. Hie desirable place to start, then, would be with individual families, and 
increasing the number of participants gradually. If this is where the cause of the problem 
is, attention should be given to die cause and not to the symptoms. The school 
administrators and outside Asian social service agencies could cooperate in a joint effort 
to try and resolve many of these problems. 

Many of the comments that have been made in the study are from individuals and 
individuals representing groups in the community. These statements relate conditions 
that Asian-American students have to live with daily. To support these statements this 
report will contain articles that Asian-Americans have written and published. It is hoped 
that these articles wffl help to open the eyes of many people who never realized that 
Asian-American ftudents had any problems or constraints on growing up in an urban 
metropolitan school district, 

Educational Patterns of the Asian-American 

The motivation to stay in school is still maintained in the Asian- American home, but 
the students in the senior high schools and colleges are questioning the relevancy of the 
curriculum of these schools. Many students still see their parents with a college 
education working in blue collar jobs. This kind of situation impfies job cfccrimination 
against their parents and friends, it is apparent that far too many employers are still 
ignoring the Asian-American by the "they are very qualified but not competent to fiU 
the role" stereotype. 

At this point in time, there has been very little legal action taken against employers 
for their discriminatory hiring practices but a growing trend is to confront these 
situations and take the cases to court. Several situations consisting of job discrimination 
accusations have been taken to the courts and the cases have been won without any 
problems. There is also, incidentaBy, a trend of more Asian-A nericans entering the field 
of law. 

The largest barrier or handicap has been the acquisition and handling of the English 
language for the new immigrants. In addition, the high cost of living, social pressures, and 
housing problems are preventing many individuals from making much progress. There 
are racial tensions that exist in the schools that adversely affect Asian- American 
students. The social pressures within the local environment cause the Asian-American 
young to struggle very hard to gain any recognition. When one is the minority ethnic 
group within the school, it is easy to fed powerless to make any changes for the better, 
therefore, the Asian- American student follows the straight fine and attempts to keep 
out of troubie; he also Sstens but doesn't speak out on critical Issues. 

The phenomena of the "native" born Asian student and the "foreign" born Asian 
student have been in existence for years. The differences in the nature of each group 
seem to create a feeing of mutual animosity. Accompanying this problem is the 
situation of the survival against the black, brown and white dominance depending which 
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school the Asian- American student is attendng. Due to being subjected to this kind of 
treatment, the Asian- American student has taken one of several alternatives. The 
student absorbs ail of the abuse and punishment and starts to carry prejudices inside of 
Nm or her. This alternative has been used by many students because of the fear of being 
outnumbered. Another alternative that studgnts are turning to is the formation of the 
"gangs" for a defense mechanism against the aggressor. 

The "success syndrome" of Asian-American students is becoming a myth. There 
are many students who are now a part of the "bandy pass" pattern. These students are 
doing the bare minimum amount of work because of other interesting things to occupy 
their tine. Today there are more Asian-American surfeits who are speaking out and 
participating in the classroom environment. There is also a high interest in community 
involvement and efforts to change society for relevant answers to questionable ©sues. 
This kind of participation is destroying the image of the stereotype quiet Asian- 
American student* 

There is a tremendous need for Asian- American bWnguai teachers and Asian- 
American counselors that can relate to die needs of the students. There are over 
29,000 Asian- American students in Los Angeles city schools and of these 2,000 do not 
speak or are limited in the English language. It is unfortunate that many of these students 
are not able to identify with an Asian- American teacher of their own ethnic 
background. Articulation between the schools and social service agencies could be 
accelerated to meet the needs of these students. 

The schools must be made aware of the Asian social services that are available in 
the community. Since the schools are part &f the community, the school should use the 
resources that are available to t^-m. Schools are no longer able to operate as a separate 
entity within any community. 

Peer relationships towards the f .on- Asian- American ethnic groups seem to be 
dependent upon the assimilation and acculturation of each Asian-American group. 
Japanese seem to have assimilated most completely into the maintream of the dominant 
society. Reasons would probabty include the higher population density and their posture 
of being a non- threatening group. Their general life style has become much more 
Americanized. 

The Asian- American students that have a language problem are usually the students 
who are left out of the school activities. These would consist of the newiy arrived 
immigrants from China. Hong Kong, Korea, Japan, Philippines, and Samoa. Ways must 
be found to assure the young students that they can acquire the abifity to deal with the 
American way of life. This is especially true since many of the Los Angela city schools 
are becoming 4 'melting pots" of many f ink groups from ail over the world. 

The general attitude of the Asian- American student towards education is still very 
positive. This attitude permeates from the parents down to the youngest m the family. 
There is a feeling of family shame by members of the family who do not succeed in 
some endeavor of their choosing. Many times, though, this is a detriment to the student 
because of too much misguidance from parents who want to fulfill their own ego and 
pride. 

There is now a segment of the Asian community that is articulating that there 
needs to be a re-examination of the American education system in terms of the needs 
of Asian-American students. Even though the field of education still has the high respect 
of the Asian-American students, the idea of going to school has started to lose some of 
its credibility. 

The daily school schedule has sometimes failed to meet the challenge and this has 
led to other fields of interest such as drugs, dropouts, juvenile delinquency and poor 
attitudes on the part of the Asian-American student. Recommendations emerging from 
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this study for improving the education opportunities and attitudes for Asian-American 
students are: 

1 . The opportunity for Asian-American educators to advance beyond she level 
of the teacher. Qualified competent professional educators that are capable of 
fulfilling administrative positions must be searched out. 

2. A revised curriculum to meet the. needs of the Asian-American student. It is 
quite obvious that the history and culture for Asian-Americans has been 
derived from across the Pacific Ocean and not from the eastern seaboard. 
Due to the pluralistic fife style of Asian-Americans the schools should be totally 
aware of these many cultures, 

3. A staff development inservice training program to alter the behavior of 
teaching personnel towards Asian-American students and which recognizes 
that there are individual differences within aQ the Asian ethnic groups. 

4. A revised counseling program to fit the needs of the Asian-American students. 
Too many students seem to be tracked into die technical fields, rather than 
being given to the areas such as fine arts, liberal arts, etc. 

5. There is a need for Asian-American consultants in Area A f D f E, F, and G. The 
consultants or instructional advisors could be used to help the needs of each 
school with specific problems- They should be the liaison between the 
community and the schools. 

6. Addition to the professional fibrary es in need of many more books regarding 
the past and present sir ations of Asian-Americans. There are many books 
that are now on the market for sale that would have a high reading audience. 

7. Establishment of an audo- visual library m the Asian-American and the contri- 
butions made to the history of the United States. There is a total lack of any 
Asian-American students appearing in the current films that are shown in the 
ciassrootn today. 

8. inclusion of more Asian-Americans on interviewing committees for, 
promotional examinations. It is also suggested that Asian-Americans partici- 
pate on all levels of administrative committees. 

9. Addition of a certified Asian-American on the staff of the Personnel Selection 
Department. 

10. More need of certified Asian-Americans on the staff at Bimini Race, the 
central office of Title l f even though many Asian-American teachers are 
teaching in Tide 1 schools, 

1 1 . Asian-Americans on the staff of the Area Superintendents in every area in the 
city despite the lack of concentrated Asian-American students. 

i 2. Business Division should equalize the Asian-American certified staff. 
E 3. Encouragement of hiring of Asian-American educational aides in the schools 
where they could play an important role in the education of students. 




Appendix 9 

Learning Styles of Chinese Children 

H I Wu. Ph.D. 



The preparation of this paper arises from the need of giving some basic information 
to teachers in the United States who have Chinese children in their classes, especially 
the newer immigrants. Such provision is deemed necessary because of the following 
assumptions: 

(1) The style of learning, like the style of food preparation, affects the intake; 
employment of unmatched styles would reduce learning effectiveness. 

(2) Chinese children in general have* a different learning style from that of the 
children of the majority group, i.e.. the Anglos. 

(3) Therefore teachers should know Chinese children's particular styles in order to 
promote effective learning. 

Assumption (() above has firm support (Ramirez III and Castaneda 1974:55; 
PapaUa. 1976:17). The second assumption has yet Itttie research underpinning. There^ 
fore the aim here is to give a few suggestions for research into the teaming styles of 
Chinese children. Before results of such are available, teachers who are unfamiliar with 
them could use these suggestions as a framework for observation and possible action. 

Perhaps some teachers are already aware of various frameworks for analyzing and 
describing learning styles, (op. tit; De Avila and Duncan (1978); Hsi and Urn (1977)) 
such as the Field Dependence/Fiey Independence continuum. Such frameworks appear 
to be neat and easy to use. but run the risk of over-simplification. 

For example, judging from the characteristics of the social environment in Chinese 
communities, one may speculate that their children would be field dependent. However 
"there is no evidence that the Asian-Americans are more field dependent than the 
Anglo-Americans. In fact. Owese- Americans and Japanese-Americans were shown to 
be about equal to or to surpass the Angtes on mathematics and reasoning abilities 
(Lesser et of., 1965), these latter two abilities being usually associated with the field 
independent cognitive style." (Hsi and Urn. 1977:8). 

Sometimes instruments based on such frameworks are not always culturally appro- 
priate. "... it cannot be assumed that Western instruments of proven psychometric 
adequacy carry their desirable psychometric properties with them when transported to 
new cultural settings." (Wttkin and Berry. 1975, p. 19. Quoted by De Avila and 
Duncan. 1978). 

In light of this, the presenter suggests that in studying the learning styte of Chinese 
children, a different framework should be used. Such a framework should be based on 
direct observation by the practitioner in the field, and one example is the Student Be 
haviors Inventory (Papafia, 1976) which is reproduced in Appendix I. It will be observed 
that instead of depending on the kind of test used In experimental situations such as the 
CEFT (Children's Embedded Figure Test), the designer depends on 41 items subsumed 
under 7 headings such as cognitive styles and sensory modes. However, he does not 
attempt coherence by providing a theoretical framework, which is necessary for 
deeper understanding of children of a particular ethnic group. For example, a non- 
Chmese teacher would have a more coherent understanding of some Chinese children's 
inclination towards quick "biack-or-wbite" answers to questions, if she knows the 
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independent and intermediate variables concerned. That is to say, the preference for 
sj>ch answers is based on a previous authoritarian atmosphere in the classroom. This in 
tut i is due to certain values and roies in Chinese society. Other characteristics listed in 
the inventory could be similarfy explained. It is the aim of this paper to suggest a 
direction fa* research and observation by hypothesizing the reirdonship between 
certain independent and dependent variabies. 

One such independent variable is suggested by Ramirez and Castaneda (op. tit p. 34) 
as cultural values. These influence communication style, human-relational style, 
incentive-mo tivaoonai style and cognition. However, since cultural values are closely 
related to social structure, which may be regarded as its determirwit in many cases, it 
would be rational to start with an understanding of social structure. 

However, a word of caution must be made at this point, is it possible to generalise 
on the Chinese social structure which could change in time and place? For example, is it 
right to trace modern Chinese-American society to descriptions of the Chinese handed 
down generations ago in China? The answer is "yes" for the following reasons: 

(a) The term "Chinese American" itself has many facets. 

(b) Many of these facets have been cut with the tools of traditional culture, 
whether they (the facets) are conscious of it or not. For example, the family is 

^ stili a bask: budding block of Chinese society here, in spite of the atomistic 
tendency of the mainstream society. 

(c) Therefore the core culture of such a society is still largely congruent with that 
described in Chinee writings over a span of many centuries. To show the 
core's power for survival, one may point to the continued existence of some 
basic features even after the gigantic upheavals in 1949 and 1965-69 (Simon 
Leys, 1974), 

In America, of course there is no gigantic upheaval, bit it is argued that the core of 
Chinese culture continues to exist in spite of the principle of the "Melting Pot M and the 
inducement of economic success in the mainstream society. (Hsu, 1971:19). 

A glance at the Chinese f*ress in San Francisco would show the tenacity of 
traditional culture in spite of the efforts of some Chinese Americans to trace the 
source of their culture to the 1 9th century gold miners and railroad builders only. Such 
advocates have forgotten that the achievements of their heroes were die to certain 
racial characteristics embedded in their culture derived by their family and clan from the 
teachings of past sages. 

Having argued for the generafizab&ty of Chinese culture (which includes social 
structure and values), the presenter now faces the choice of two approaches of 
constructing his framework for research and observation. He can descr&e the culture, 
structure, and values and then hypothesize about their relationships with dependent 
variables in the form of styles of learning. Or he can reverse the direction by starting 
with the teaming styles and trace their relationship to the sources or independent 
variabtes. For the sake of Smiting the discussion to actual phenomena in the classroom, it 
is better to start with the teaming styles. To start with culture, structure, and values 
would run a great risk of covering much irrelevant ground. 

By learning style is meant the particular way a Chinese child would organize the 
thousands of stimuli into meaningful patterns. This process of organization involves using 
the old to acquire the new and buikfing the new upon the old. Thus an immigrant child 
who would try to organize the stimuli emanating from fife in, say, San Francisco would 
explore, select, transmit, retain, and apply what he sees, hears, tastes, smeSs, and 
touches every day. At first, the methods and channels used would be those used before 
arriving in this country. Later on, he wi discover that Ns previous methods would not 
cope with the situation adequately; but teachers have to understand him before Ns 
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devetoprwnt reaches this point, and not try to eradicate his old styles at one stroke 
The following sections are suggestions for their reference and possibly research 
Exploration 

A Chinese child's manne- of exploration has three aspects, namely the source 
Sl^JP*, Hissoun*isoftenlkmedto anSy^t^^r i 
!^ J^ ! f Wtef T 5 ° ten abscract ^ ^ of another child of the same age in 
another culture . A glance at many Chinese extrasnt ra -andTntra<umcuiar books would 

o^n LS? t H2553' ^"hermort, his ^rooch in the expteraoo^l 
often based on a preference for structure and system. Thus, a teacherwho gives a 

^s progress. Such structurataation is evident m the lesson plans of teachers in 

E52£ft£^l!?% k j^° fow * 10 ^tiom of th* Chinese MkSry of 
Education (Sheng, 1934). If children are used to structured lessons, they wouWfeel 
"secure * ther exploration when *heir American teachers appear to be moving about 
jr. a^ room full of demandng children doing their own ^They^Tovl^S 
by becoming the most unruly children in dass « 7 wer-rw; 

. "5f. ^ *so1pti©n of their style of exploration may be traced to the style 
^S^^S^ ! ch ? ofs J n ! hc <** cotJ W Theseschools have been influenced 
by traditional Chinese styles handed down the centuries. Tney were derived from the 

S^wSS *Z^J? 3 lar ^ y 2 hierarchical structure in 

which stabtfty depended not on pragmatic truth but on principles already established in 
former ages. Both teacher and the taught were not expected to discover new truths In 
civil service examinations, essays must not be written to show originality. To go against 
Confucius and the Classics would be Ske attacking the First Ar4ndrnent in ArnVnca 
now. * 

These essays, an important aspect of the highly structured society, were abstract 
and systematic . Form was almost everything, and the nearest Western equivalent would 
be found lin classical musk - the sonata. Thus the presenter, going to school in the 
wake of the ^Republican society, was taught to write an essay at the age of 9 to 1 2 
^ C ™« rt ^Beginning. The Development, The Turning Point, 

and The Conclusion (Chi Cheng, Chuan. Shou). Its abstractness couid be seen in an 
essay topic that he had to discuss- "Excellence wins and inferiority loses: 1 The absiract- 
ness and formality that his predecessors had to contend with were even morelenous 

in such a society, the role of the individual was to work within set limits of the 
family and clan for their glory largely by accumulative knowledge from developing 
literary prowess. The values developed were mainly conformity, c^ienceind 
passivity (Lu-Tsai. i 978). 

Transmission 

In the above section, the term " transmission is used in connection with transmis- 
sion of established truths by teachers and books. Here, the term refers to the manner 
of transmission of external material into a Chinese child's mind. First, a Chinese child 
ger.erauy is more likely to transmit visual material owing to the nature of Chinese 

WTlt Tf " iS^JT^SJ! 3 Code of s™"*' but Cn^ese writing depends on a code of 
vsual labels of ideas. When one sees the character . it does not give * sound, but 
the concept of speech.' When one sees the word "speech" in English, one gets the 
sound first and then the concept of "speech " The user of the Chinese code s more 
used to giving priority to the visual channel of transmission, and would not feel very 
much at home in a learning environment in which only listening and speaking are 
emphasized as in initial stages of ESI (English as a Second Language). He would be 
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happier if more is done at the same time in reading and writing. (Researchers would iove 
to test this statement). 

This learning styie (the preference for the visual) may be traced to the ancient 
attempt to unite Chinese society through a common written language over a wide 
geographic area in spite ~f the existence of many dialects. An individual s rote in such a 
society was to team the written code so as to be a member of Chinese society. The 
values generated from the unity in writing was respect for writing, to the extent that 
peces of paper with writing on it would not be discarded. Ching-hsi tzu cbih, kurg-ten wu 
Hang (To respectfully save writing and paper would accumulate unlimited merit) is a com- 
mon saying. This attitude is closely related to the respect for books as authority. A 
school room that depends excessively -on the spoken word, scissor, paste, and crayon 
may give a sense of insecurity to the new Chinese students who were brought up in the 
above-described tradition. Their parents may fed the same, too. 

Another aspect of the Chinese child's transmission is his habit of repetition for the 
sake of thoroughness. This is in contrast to the observation that thoroughness does not 
seem to be a mark of many classrooms in this country, in order to achieve 
thoroughness, Chinese schools abroad emphasize repetition (Chen,- 1936:428; Liu. 
1 970:4 1 ) ten to twenty times each, and a mode! essay is read aloud many times until if s 
learned by heart. The is the result of a tradition handed down from the imperial civil 
service examination days, when thoroughness was highly valued for competition in ? 
pyramidal social structure. Even after the examination's abolition, competition 
continues to exist owing to the popular demand for education up to the highest possible 
level and to the limited facilities and opportunities in such places as Hong Kong and 
Taiwan. » 

A third aspect of transmission is the Chinese child's familiarity v^th working on an 
individual basis. This is related to competition, and is the usual approach in Chinese 
schools abroad. When he comes to America, the group approach could confuse him. 
His teacher should be on the lookout for opportunities to give him more individual 
tasks, at least during a transitional period. 

A Chinese child's teaming style is also concerned with the process of retention of 
what he has obtained and transmitted. His favorite method of retention is 
memorization. In fact this is the chief characteristic of traditional Chinese education 
according to one education historian (Monroe, 1 906). This is *nue of students even on 
college level. Their approach Is to master a book by memorizing the chief points and the 
outline rather than analyzing its process of reasoning and weighing its worth by 
comparison. 

Thus, a Chinese young person could be slightly thrown off balance on entering an 
American school for the first time, for the de-emphasis of memory work may exert an 
effect that is similar to that of having a non-swimmer's life-belt snatched away. 

This learning style can be traced to a society to which truth had been established 
and was to be handed down an hierarchical structure. The individual's role was to 
become a repository rather than a factory of knowledge production. The value that 
was generated was retention by internalization. 

The final aspect of Chinese learning style is imitation and analogy. Imitation rather 
than originality has been emphasized in Chinese art and literature for centuries. In a 
conservative and hierarchical society, people could advance only by acknowledging and 
deferring to past models. Innovation would Imply disrespect to orthodoxy. That is why 
many literary arguments were supported by classical sayings. This imitative approach 
was. and still is, most noticeable In learning to write Chinese characters." (Chen,, 
1936:429) 

One form of imitation is analogy. This means that within a structure of a given 
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statement, the student would have to write a parallel statement (Monroe, i 906:40 and 
Chen, 1936:429-430) This art is the building block of the ultimate art of writing the 
formal essays to pass the imperial civil service examinations. Because of its great 
Po 1 ^' social, and economic importance, it has permeated the thinking of the 
educated Chinese and has become a mode of reasoning — analogy. The presenter 
himself finds that without trying, he often employs this mode of thinking. Research, 
therefore, should be conducted into the existence and use of this mode of thinking. Of 
course, this is not unique to the Chinese, for it is the bass of some intettgence tests, 
e.g., Raven's Matrices. However, research should be conducted to find our if the mode 
is a prominent one and whether its prominer»ce will be lowered later after a few years in 
American schools. In the meantime, teachers should look out for this by using their own 
observation, 

This mnde of thinking has been traced to die old examhations in die old society, 
but not yet to the irtdvtdual's role there. The presenter here 'argues that the student 's 
rote was to apply what was handed down from the classics to other situations. His 
product must be parallel to the old truths, but not to supersede them. The value thus 
generated was mental agility within bounds. Educators of Chinese children should try to 
see if this statement is true. 

Summary 

The reader (or workshop participant) is now ready for a summary of the above 
desertion of the different aspects of Chinese teaming styles and their sources. A 
tabulation form is chosen for easy reference in the future, 



Uarning styles 


SOCIAL 
STRUCTURE 


INDIVIDUAL 
ROLE 


VALUE 


Ac qui siton 
Source — Authority 

— Teachers 

- Books 

MatenaJ — Relatively abstract 


Hierarchical witha 
rnolecuiar (family) 
rather than an atorra- 
cfc (inowtfuai) base. 

Same as Above 


Working for 
the advancement 
of the family 

To a recep- 


Conformity. 

obedience. 

passivity. 

Assimilation 


Approach — $j*stematic 
Structured 




tacle 


of givens 


Same as Above 


Same as Above 


Same as Above 


Transmission 








Visual 


Large geographic area 
bound by common 
written language 


To be a member of 
this frrge unit 
based on one 
written language 


Respect for 
writing and 
the printed 
word 


Repetition and Practice 


Pyramidal society 


Competitor 


Thoroughness 


UxWciJ Effort 


Same as Above 


Same as Above 


Individual 
excellence 


Retention « 






(but for the 
family) 


hemoniaoon 


Conservative 
hierarchy 


Repository of 
established 


Internaliza- 
tion (is op- 


Application 




truths 


posed to mere 
observation) 








Imitation 


Same as Above 


Plication 


The past is a 
model 


Analogy 


Same as Above 


Activity with- 
in bounds for 
Application 


Ability for parallel 
development n thinking 
and performance 
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Appendix I Student Behaviors Inventory 

From Anthony Papfia, Lcomcr-Ccfit&cc i&iguoge Teaching, 
Rowiey, Mass.: Newbury House, (976 



I Never 2 Rarefy 
Cognitive styles 



Use the following scale to assess students behaviors: 

1 Occasionally 4 Often 

Proceeds from specifics to genera! 
(inductive} 

Proceeds from general to specifics 
(deductive} 

Uses examples of nonpersonal & 
abstract thinking 

Uses examples of personal & concrete 
experiences 
Learns step by step 



5 Very frequently 



Sensory modes 



Interactive 
Learning modes 



Work habits 



Personal Characteristics 



ERLC 



Learns best by acting out dialogue 

(role playing) 

Learns best b; • sng 

Learns best by weening 

Learns best by touching 

Learns best by using a combination 

of senses ) 

Learns best in one-to-one situations 
Learns best in small-group work 
Leams best by working alone at own rate 
Learns best in large-group structured 
lecture 

Adapts well to any grouping situations 

Has work well organized 
Turns in assignments on time 
Has tolerance for disliked task 
Completes assignments to "get it 
over with" 

Works cautiously (reflective) 
Works at a variable pace depending 
on the task 

Works without teacher's prodding 
Participates actively in small 
group discussions 

is competitive & tries to outdo classmates 
Enjoys helping others learn 
Blames the teacher or externa! 
circumstances when things don't go well 
fs flexible; adapts easily to change 
Resdess activity — unable to sit soil 
Annoys or interferes with work of peers 
Has to be reprimanded or controlled by 
the teacher because of behavior 
Nervous about taking tests 
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Intellectual dependence 



InteBecturaJ inde- 
pendence & originality 



Reliant upon the teacher to be told 
how to do things 

Wants die teacher to make things easy 
Becomes confused easHy 
*Pnane to want quick "biack-or- white" 
answers to questions 

Shows persistence in a task & does not 
quit when something is difficult 
Brings up topics to be explored 
Brings things to dass which relate to 
the current topic 

Comes up with original & unique ideas 
for projects 

Proposes alternative ways to solve 
a problem 
Shows initiative 
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Appendix 10 

A Chronology of the Early History of 
Asians in America 

Kiyo Fukumoto 



I 565- Spanish occupation of the Philippines. Ends with the Spanish-American War and 
1898 the annexation of the Philippines by the U.S. in 1899. 
1610- Japanese diplomatic missions to Mexico. 
1613 

1635 Chinese settlement in Mexico Qty comes to naught. 

1784 A limited out lucrative trade between U.S. and China initiated by the arrival of 

the American ship, 'Empress of China* in Canton. 
1 786 Samuel Shaw appointed first U.S. Consul at Canton. 

1805 U.S. joins other Western nations, notably England, in shipping opium to China. 

1839 Opium War. 1st of a series of conflicts between China and Western nations, 
which contributed to the chaos and disorder that portends the collapse of the 
Manchu Regime in 191 1. The unstable social conditions and weakened authority 
of the Chinese government were part of the impelling reasons for Chinese over- 
seas migration- during the last half of the 19th century. 

1847 3 Chinese students enrolled in Monson Academy in Massachusetts, including 
Yang Wing who became the 1st Chinese college graduate in the U.S. — Yale 
University in 1854. 

1848 Traditional date for the 1st Chinese immigrants — two men and one woman 
arrive in San Francisco on the American brig, 'Eagle*. 

1849 first arrival of a large number of Chinese in U.S. — 101. 

1850 Foreign Miners' License Law imposed a monthly tax of $20.00. It was passed to 
discourage Chinese miners in particular, and enforced almost solely against the 
Chinese. 

185 1 3000 Chinese had now entered the U.S. 

1852 1 80 Chinese contract laborers brought to Hawaii. 

1852 Chinese immigrants totalled 20,000. They were attracted by the California "gold 
rush" and were desired as labor. Few came as free individuals. Almost all were 
subject to some form of indenture: involuntary contract labor or otherwise 
known as "coolie labor". 

[853- Perry's forced entry into japan forecasts the imminent end of the Tokugawa 
1854 Era and over 250 years of the Japanese foreign policy of tsoiatio* from the worid. 
1854 California. Supreme Court rules Chinese testimony in cojfe invalid. This left 

Chinese without legal rights and recourse when assaulted and robbed by whites, 

or in establishing claims and property. 

1854 Treaty of Kanagawa formalized relations with japan and U.S. 

1855 Direct shipping between Japan and U.S. initiated. 

1 855 -Immigration Head Tax of $50.00 for alien entry into CaWorr'a. Enforced almost 
soldy against the Chinese who were the most easily identifiable afien group. 
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1855 Pigtail Ordinance — a Chinese convicted of 2 crime was forced to cut one inch 

from his scalp. The queue was of symbolic importance to the Chinese. 
i860 China acknowledged the desire of its people to emigrate. Previously, the Ching 

Dynasty prohibited emigration from China. 
i860 The Chinese Six Companies were formed in San Francisco to end interna 

quarrels and to develop cooperative groups for self-protection and interests. 
136! A lone Japanese traveler marks the traditional beginning of Japanese immigration 

to the U.S. However, after ten years, only 55 Japanese were recorded in the 

census of 1 870. 

1862 Congress passed a law forbidding the importation of "Coolie" labor or involun- 
tary contract laborers. The effect was inconsequential as far as improving the lot 
of indentured laborers or in stemming the recruitment of Chinese labor. 

1865 First Chinese laborers hired to work on the Transcontinental Railroad. 

1868 BurSngame Treaty which provided for free immigration and emigration on die 
part of citizens of the U.S. and China. 

1868 The date of perhaps the I stgroup of Japanea settiersjarri ^ AJarneda County. 

1868 1 48 ( 1 4 1 men, 6 women, 1 ch^ Japanese contracted laborers brought to Hawaii 
as the 2nd wave of Asian labor imported to work in the sugar plantations 

1 869 Transcontinental Railroad completed. Between 1 0,000 and 1 5,000 Chinese had 
worked on the project. It was mainly through their efforts that the most 
dangerous and dfffkult part of tunnelling through and crossing over the Sierra 
Madres was accc^mplished. Their speed permitted the Centra! Pacific to lay tracks 
ali the way to Promontory Point, Utah, which meant a great windfaE in terms of 
the government subsidy that was paid according to the mSes of track bid. 
Through Chinese labor, the base for some of the great fortunes in the West were 
laid, such as the Charles Crocker fortune. 

1869 Wakanacsu Colony — 26 Japanese, headed by Henry Schneil, brought to establish 
a tea and silk farm near Cotoma, California. Included in this unsuccessful two-year 
venture was the now famouf nursemaid, Okei, who died very young. This is 
noted as the 1st Japanese colony in the U.S. 

1870 Chinese laborers shipped from California to Massachusetts to serve as strike- 
breakers, thus arousing the hostility of white union organizers. 

1870 Foreign Miners' Tax repealed. During the last 16 years of enforcement, the 
Chinese paid 98% of the total revenues obtained from the tax or an estimated 
I '/i million dollars. 

1870 Laundry Tax directed at Chinese. Higher rate for laundry delivered fay foot than 
for horse-drawn defiveries. 

1871 Riots on Chinese in Los Angeles — 19 Chinese lynched by white mobs terrorizing 
Chinatown in retaliation for the accidental death of a white, Lem Thompson. 

1871- Period of the first intense anti-Chinese activities; violence and abuse of Chinese 
1885 was commonplace. 

1872 Iwakura Mission from Japan arrives in San Francisco on its way around the world 
to study the West. Amor 6 tne delegation were 48 students, including 5 girls who 
were enrolled in grammar school, to team about the US. and the Western world. 

1876 Antioch. California — afi Chinese were forced to flee and their Chinatown was 

burned to the ground. 
1876 First Los Angeles anti-Chinese organization formed with about 300 members, it 
q persuaded me city not to give pubic work contracts to companies hiring Chinese. 
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i860 "WoHongmen's Party 1 ' - Dennis Kearney, the labor leader who used anti- 
Chinese demagoguery to gain political capital. 

I3S2 1st Exclusion Act, a ten-year mandate that excluded immigration of Chinese into 
the U.S. Chinese in America were also prohibited from becoming naturalized 
citirens (effective until repealed by F.D.R. in f 943). 

1884 1 2,00C ~hinese In Hawaii, comprising 22% of the islands* population. 
1885- 30,000 ^ese enter Hawaii as contract laborers 

1894 

1885 Rock Springs, Wyoming Massacre - 28 Chinese miners murdered and 300 
iTMners driven out of town, triggering anti-Chinese violence mroughout the state 
of Wyoming. 

1888 '2l 0Zt Uw of im " ~ Prohibited the return of Chinese laborers who had 
departed the U.S. to visit family and homeland. Only non-laboring professional 
classes, merchants and students could be admitted. 

1892 2nd Exclusion Act, another 10-year extension of the 1882 Exclusion Act 

1896- japanese immigration totaled over 16.000. Most came as "soioumeV 
1900 

1 898 Annexation of Hawaii brings 3 1 ,000 Asians into U.S. populace. (25,654 japanese 
and 5,969 Chinese). 

1899 U.S. annexes Philippines and suppresses Phflippino independence movement which 
had been struggfing against Spain's control over the islands. 

1900 First Japanese Association in San Francisco. Associations grew to an estimated 1 00 
such groups throughout the West. 

1902 Congress extended indefinitely aS laws which related to Chinese immigration, 
which in effect, made the Exclusion Act of 1882 a permanent law as far as 
Chinese were concerned. 

1903 93 Korean contract laborers arrive in Hawaii to work on sugar plantations. 

1904 Number of Korean contract laborers had risen to 6,647. 

1 905 Korean government ended Korean emigration. By now, about 1 1 ,000 Koreans 
were In Hawaii. 

1905 Because of the laws, the Emigration Chinese were subject to insults and pressure 
to leave. Not only did this result In bad will of Chinese in America, but also had 
adversely affected pubfe opinion in China to the point where a boycott of 
American goods was initiated h China. 

1906 State of California ABen Land Act bars Asians from owning land. 

1906- i 60 Philippine laborers recruited for Hawaiian sugar plantations 
1907 

1906 San Francisco Schod Board requires japanese to attend segregated schools along 
with the Chinese. 6 

1 907 Korean contract laborers in U.S. mainland number about 2,000. 

1907 Gentlemen's Agreement between U.S. and japan provided for japan's self- 
imposed limitation of emigration of japanese to U.S., and for the U.S. to 
reciprocate by Insuring rights of japanese in America. From this date until 1924. 
almost aJi Japanese immigrants were 'picture brides', and there was no real signi- 
ficant increase of male laborers. 

1 907 Aaans barred from entering U.S. from Mexico, Canada and Hawaii. 
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i 9 1 3 Alien Land Law — barred these ineligible far citizenship (see i8S2 Exclusion Act) 
from purchasing land and from leasing land for more than three years. This 
effectively barred any Asians from being property owners 

1 920 Chinese population in the U.S. now 28,812. 

1921 Aliens 'ineSgible for ritizenshp (specifically Asians in California) were further 
restricted from leasing land. 

1921 Japanese government voluntarily prohibited female emigration to the U.S. 

because of the American hostility to 'picture brides'. 
1923 About 2,426 Filipino laborers brought into the U.S. and continued to be imported 

for labor until their number reached 30,000 by \ 930. 

1923 Another Alien Land Act that placed further restrictions on Japanese by barring 
them from farming except as hired hands, unless they had purchased land prior 
to 1913. 

1924 Oriental Exclusion Act — excluded all Asians except Hawaiians and Filipino farm 
laborers from entering the U.S. it also barred Chinese from marrying an alien 
woman, thus condemnktg almost ail mate Chinese to remain bachelors or leave 
the U.S. 

A Selected Bibliography Of The Early Asian Experience in America 
to 1924: 

ACROSS THE PACIFIC. Akira iriye 
BITTER STRENGTH, Gunther Barth 
CHINESE IMMIGRATION. Mary CooSdge 
CHINESE IN AMERICAN UFE, Shien-woo Kung 
FACTORIES IN THE FIELD. Carey McWtfiams 
FIUPINO IMMIGRATION, Bruno Lasker 
FILIPINOS IN CALIFORNIA, Sonia Emfiy Walbrits 
HAWAII, James Mfcbener 

HAWAII, END OF THE RAINBOW, Kazuo Miyamoto 
HISTORY OF THE FIUPINO PEOPLE, Teodoro Agoncilb 
ISSEI AND NiSEUM, Daieuko Kitagawa 
JAPANESE IN THE UNITED STATES. Ichihashi Yamato 
LITTLE BROWN BROTHERS. Leon Wolff 

MOUNTAIN OF GOLD (revised as THE STORY OF CHINESE IN AMERICA), 

Betty Lee Sung 
NISEI: THE QUIET AMERICAN. M Hosokawa 
PHILIPPINE SOCIETY AND REVOLUTION, Amado Guerrero 
POLITICS OF PREJUDICE, Roger Daniels 
PREJUDICE. WAR AND THE CONSTITUTION, Jacobs TenBroek 
THE ALIEN AND THE ASIATIC IN AMERICAN LAW, Milton Konvitz 
THE ASIAN IN THE WEST, Stanford Lyman 
THE INDISPENSABLE ENEMY, Alexander Saxton 
TO SERVE THE DEVIL, Vol. 2, Paul Jacobs & Saul Landau 
ROOTS: AN ASIAN AMERICAN READER, Asian American Studies, UCLA 

The Asian Experience in America Is A Continuing Process 

The abova is a selected chronology and bibBography of the Asian experience in the 
United States, up to 1924 when Congress passed an immigration law which excluded 
most Asians fr *>m immigrating into this country. The major exception was the Philippino 
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who was not limited to 50 a year until 1934. For many Asian groups, the era between 
1924 and World War II, and thereafter to the present, covers events, issues and 
experiences that are of major importance to undemanding die influences that have 
shaped their responses to their new homeland. For those who are interested in a 
chronology of Asians in America since 1924, please contact: 

Asian American Studies Program 

California State College. Long Beach 

Long Beach, California 
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Appendix II 

The Korean-Americans 

John Han and Committee 



Because there were so few of us Koreans residing in the mainland United States 
prior to 1945, there are virtually no statistics available about Koreans. For this reason 
we have been asked to supply some figures to rough out the backdrop against which we 
must study existing, critical, social problems within the community. 

from the time of the first general immigration in 1902-1905 to the end of the 
Second Work* War. the Korean population on the mainland remained static at between 
3000 to 6000 persons. 

in the nine years folowing the end of the Korean War (1945-1956). approxi- 
mately 3800 Koreans, mostiy students, entered the United States. Since then the 
Korean population has sweXed at an accelerating pace, and now numbers between 
35.000 to 40.000. With the final relaxation phase of the irrimigration laws in July, 1968, 
we may expect an annual increase of from 5.000 to 10.000 during the next few years. 

The first-wave immigrants (1902- 1905) were mostiy indentured laborers coming to 
Hawaiian sugar fields, and thence to the coal mines and railroads in the western U.S. 
mainland. Of 7,228 immigrants to Hawaii, and 1,031 to Mexico and Cuba, some 2,01 1 
entered the U.S. Shortiy thereafter, 951 picture brides came to Hawaii, and 115 to the 
mainland between 1910 and 1914. Honolulu and San Francisco held the largest Korean 
communities. 

Proud and bitter at the Japanese annexation of Korea, rejected by the eariier- 
settied Chinese, shunned by whites (yet too few in number to form a separate Korean 
enclave), the Koreans have Bved on the edge of the Oriental communities since that 
time and stiH continue to do so. 

The second-wave immigrants (1920s and early '30s). who came to the Midwest 
and Eastern cities, were mostly students with strong American Christian mission attach- 
ments. Only 851 are known to have come between 1902 and 1940. Perhaps half 
managed to receive a college degree, principally in theology, philosophy, and turned to 
smrJ businesses. 

In the late twenties, the Koreans in San Francisco (and those who had taken a 
foothold as orchard farmers in the San Joaquin VaUey) migrated to the milder climate of 
Los Angeles. Soon the few Koreans from the Eastern United States folk? wed suit. 
Consequently, since approximately 1925 las Angefcs has become the hub of Korean 
activities in the mainland U.S. and today contains the largest congregation of Koreans — 
from 7,000 to pubops as many as 15,000. 

U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Service statistics show the foibwing number 
of non-citizen Korean residents (both permanent and nonpermanent) residing in the 
United States as of February. 1968: 

Total U.S. 22,699 

So. Calif 3.069 

No. Cafif |,743 

Total Calif 4,812 
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(Same source shows 2,907 in New York, 1.370 in Pennsylvania, 1,317 in IlSnois, 944 in 
Hawaii. 786 in Michigan, 739 in Texas, 732 in Maryland.) 

An additional 9,640 became naturalized citizens between July 1958 and June 1968; 
perhaps at least a fifth reside in Southern California. 

So much for statistics. . . . 

We have attempted to separate the Koreans residing in Southern California into 
seven categories, and to study the principal needs, if any, within the separate groups. 
The following is a broad interpretation of that study: 

f) First-wave immigrants (1902-1910): These were the forfaearers of the second, 
third and fourth generation Korean-Americans. Most haw died; a handful, m their 
eighties, are isolated in homes for the aged. Their children are away, and too busy to 
comfort them. The language barrier and a desire for Korean-speaking companionship 
and Korean-style food provide agony to these oldsters. A few of the men have never 
married, and wi die, and be buried in a pauper's grave. With luck, they wi be buried by 
a few friends or relatives who scrape a few dollars together for a cheap funeral. These 
immigrants worked mostly before the time of Social Security benefits, or worked in 
occupations not coverec at that time. County and State aid provides the hospitalization 
and the housing in homes for the aged. The few dollars that are by law set aside for 
their persona] needs disappear because the oldsters do not know how to claim it. 

2) immigrants of 1920- 1930: These folks are in their sixties and seventies and suffer 
generally the same conditions as the first-wave immigrants. However, many are still 
active and alert, and cfing to die support of the Korean organizations they founded in 
their younger days such as the Korean National Association, Dong Ji Hoi, die Hung Sa 
Dahn, and the oldest established Churches (Presbyterian and Methodist). Those from 
the eastern seaboard are college educated, but in fields not attracting high income even 
if they could find employment. The men receive Social Security benefits; the women 
generally do not. 

Some of the widowed women are in dire need of financial help and Korean culture- 
oriented companionship, food, etc. There are at least a dozen instances where help is 
needed, particularly for those with paranoia associated with ageing. 

3) The adult Koreans, mostly second and third generation Americans: With no 
language or cultural problems, the vexations of this group are similar to those of other 
Orientals h similar age groups. The Korean-Americans five generally separated from the 
newly arrived Koreans, barred by lack of knowledge of the native language and the 
customs of social intercourse which are more elaborate than that of their parents. As 
mkkSe-clais Americans, college or work oriented in pre-hippie and pre-dvil-rights 
America, this group takes no particular interest in the more revolutionary movements 
in the U.S. This group did not suffer the trauma of their Japanese counterparts during 
World War II. and hence are not particularly cohesive in any social, economic or 
political fields. 

4) The adult Koreans, post World War immigrants: Those that came ten years ago 
are settled. Those that arrived less than ten /e^rs ago are finding difficulty in 
employment since, though highly trained by Korean standards, they cs ..»ot quaSfy for 
comparable technical or professional positions in Cafifornia. Additional stu ; ies to pass 
professional examinations are difficult due to language difficulties. Many have brought 
their families to America and must take on more than one low-paying job to support 
die family, thus precluding time out for language or additional professional study. Many 
of the wives work to contribute to the family larder but as unskilled workers with 
language barriers, are often victimized by the employers "into sub-standard working 
conditions and tewer-than-average pay or piece work. 

5) The youngsters: The Arnericarvborn third-gsneration teenagers and those m 
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their twenties have no particular difficulty insofar as language, economic, or social 
customs are concerned. Very little information is available regarding Korean- American 
juvenile delinquency, but the ratio would in ail likelihood be similar to that of their 
Chinese and Japanese counterparts. 

The Korean-bom and second generation youngsters with their newly immigrated 
parents quickly assimilate American customs. The rate of juvenile delinquency is 
probably low. 

6) The young-aduit immigrants: Members of this group constitute the largest 
portion of new immigrants from Korea. Those mat come principally as students wii! be 
considered separately. Perhaps three-fourths come looking for opportunities to "make 
it" in America. Ambitious, energetic, aggressive, yet in many ways naive of the 
American way of Bfe. many take on more responsibilities than they can handle. They 
marry, obligate themselves to new cars, furniture, perhaps even a house. Many have a 
job and start a business on die side, mostly importing or maintenance or other personal 
service type operations. Instances of anxieties and frustrations leading to automobile 
accidents, family breakups, mental inesses and even suicides may increase. Signs of 
business failures due to under capitalization and management inexperience are evident. 

Members of this group, sn their late 20's and 30's are not as thoroughly educated 
as those in group (4). being admitted in many instances as relations of residents here 
rather than on the basis of need for education in the United States (which presuppose? 
high scholastic standing in Korea) or as skied professionals or technicians needed in the 
United States. Hence, more practical training in trades and business management, home 
economics, etc. is needed. 

7) The students: The serious students enrolled in colleges, or attempting to enter 
universities for higher degrees, fmd many difficulties inducing language and rising tuition 
rates. Particularly gaKng to diem is the fact that bearing student visas, they may not 
quafify technkaly as residents of California and therefore must pay the high tuition 
required by die University of California or other state universities. In addition, in order 
to earn money to pay the higher tuition, the students are required to obtain work 
permits from the immigration Service which sometimes hinders them in obtaining 
certain types of employment. 

Scholarship students are finding, in some inrcances. that all things being equal, the 
Oriental and Asian students are being by-passed in favor of African students. They feel 
that this is a form of discrimination. 

We look forward to the recommendations of this conference for solid suggestions 
for alleviating some of the difficulties outlined in this report. 

While the problems may appear to be similar to those encountered by other 
Oriental groups, means for alleviating these problems in the Korean community must be 
implemented by Korean-speaking case workers with an understanding of Korean 
cultural values. At the same time, the encouragement to Implement such services must 
come from the American society as a whole, for these are American problems, and we 
are aS Americans in the long run. 
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Asians • < . Americans, Too 

George and tkuko Kiriyoma 



Asians in America are from various geographical and cultural backgrounds. Some 
historians believe the Asians were here on this continent many years before the white 
man. For practical purposes, this historical view of die Asians wW relate to the period 
from the middle of die 19th century to the 20th century. Historically, the Asians 
eiKountered the same traumatic experience as old other immigrant groups. 

Chinese 

The Chinese were die first Asians to emigrate to the United States (1848-1882). 
They came for social, political and economic reasons. The Chinese at first were wel- 
comed because the Chinese fuified the economic plight of cheap labor in the gold 
mines and later the nSroads. During the period from 1848-1882, the Chinese immi- 
gration hit its peak and permitted the Chinese to make valuable contributions to many 
of the industries in the West A few examples of these industries include fishing, shoes 
and boots, and cigars. Perhaps the most important contributions made by the Chinese 
vere the reclamation of land and farm labor force. 

Because of die mounting anti-Chinese feelings, they became the first minority 
group to be excluded from immigrating to the U.S. in 1882. The Exclusion Act was the 
culminating point. From the mining to 1 882. the Chinese felt the sting of prejudice and 
discrimination. Many of these hostilities toward the Chinese led to violence in various 
parts of the West. The creation of Chinatowns (Little Tokyo. Hanguk Town. Maila 
Town and Samoan VHage) was due to prejudice and discrimination by the majority 
group. Certain designated areas were given to the Chinese. They gathered for protec- 
tion, security and livelihood. Early occupations were not chosen but forced upon them 
as the only way to survive. 

The 1882 exclusion was extended in 1892 and became final hi 1902. The Chinese 
population decreased to the 60,000's in 1920. This was due to restrictive laws and die 
Chinese custom of the women staying behind in China and watching over the home. 
The male-female ratio was exceptionally tew for the Chinese. The Exclusion Act was 
rescinded In 1943 (when China was our ally); however, the quota was limited to 105. 
Many Chinese entered the U.S. through the Brides Act and Refugee Acts after Worid 
War 11. By October, 1965 the National Origins System was repealed and a limit of 
20.000 from each country was legislated. Many Chinese have entered theU.S since 
1965. 

Japanese 

The Japanese fofiowed the Chinese by entering via Hawaii to the mainland. The 
need for cheap labor was created by the Exclusion Act of 1882. Early Japanese 
immigrants were laborers on farms and raSroads. The first arrivals received a warm 
welcome, but as the number started to increase, hostilities toward tf*em arose. 

The Gentlemen's Agreement In 1908 limited the Japanese from entering the U.S. 
In 191 3, the Alien Land Act was passed, prohibiting the aliens from owning or leasing 
land for more than three years. Immigration from Japan came to a haft with the passage 
of the Immigration Act of 1924. 
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Though the early Chinese and Japanese irnnvgrancs were sojourners, many Japanese 
used the system of "picture brides," knowing they could make a living in the U.S. 

When the war between japan and U.S. broke out, many years of latent hostiiSty 
towards the Japanese culminated in the evacuation of f 10.000 Japanese from the Pacific 
coast. They were incarcerated in ten centos which, in effect, were concentration 
camps. 

The main contribution of the Japanese was in developing rkh farm lands. They also 
developed a system of truck farming of fruits and vegetables to the market. Another 
industry to which Japanese contributed was the fishing industry. Cultural contributions in- 
clude Bceoana (styfeed form of flower arranging), bonsai (miniature trees), and other am. 

Koreans 

The Koreans immigrated to the U.S. (though not in large numbers) because of 
political discontent and for economic reasons. Representatives from Hawaiian sugar 
plantations went to Korea looking for workers. 

The Korean government put an end to emigration in 1905. About 1 1,000 had 
already come to Hawaii. The Korean Christian Churches performed many of the 
services and social functions for the overseas Koreans. 

With the annexation of Korea by Japan in 1910, there was an increase in activities 
concerned with Korean independence. Koreans in America played an important rote in 
the independence movement of March I, 1919 and the establishment of the Korean 
provisional government in Shanghai. 

With the Japanese invasion of China in 1937. Korean groups renewed their efforts 
against japan, calling for an embargo against Japan. As the Americans entered the war in 
1941 . Koreans in America planned actively for Korean liberation. 

Though the Koreans in America were smaS in number, they played a vital rote in 
die development of the West. Since 1965, there has been a tremendous inflow of 
immigrants to the West coast. Many are in skS occupations and professional fields. 

Philippines 

Philippines entered the U.S. about the same time as the Koreans. Many were 
recruited to work on Hawaiian sugar plantations. The Philippines came under a special 
category because die Philippines was under U.S. colonial rule since 1898. The Phil- 
ippines were saturated with idealistic phSosophy through a system of mass public educa- 
tion exported to the isbnds from the U.S. 

By 1930, many Phippinos were working on farms. It was estimated that there 
were 30.000 PhOippinos, mostly in the San Joaquin VaSey. The 1924 Immigration Act 
did not affect the Phappinos, and as their number increased, hostilities arose against 
them, in 1935, the Philippine independence Act was signed, and an annual quota of 50 
was fixed at that time. 

The Philippino immigrants were mainly young males and largely unmarried. Many 
Philippines became citizens of the U.S. through participation in the Navy. 

During Wc-H War II, many Philippines moved from the rural areas into the cities 
because the war created many war-time jobs. Numerous "Manila towns" began to 
emerge in the urban centers. 

Phiiipptnos have contributed much in the field of agriculture. Since (965. there has 
been an ever increasing number of immigrants from the Philippines. Many are highly 
educated professionals and skilled workers. 

Samoans 

The Samoans, who have entered the U.S. in trickles prior to World War 11, are in a 
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unique situation. Eastern Samoa still remains a protectorate of the U.S. Western Samoa 
gained its independence from New Zealand in 1961 . 

Samoans are considered U.S. "nationals" with free access to and. from Samoa but 
without citizenship. There are no records kept by the Immigration Dept. of migraticr* 
from Eastern Samoa. If a Samoan wishes to become a citizen of the US„ he must ,irst 
pass an examination in English. Many Samoans and Pacific Island people have entered the 
U.S. in recent years. 

* m 

Summary 

At present, the Asian American communities seem to be letting together to 
create a cohesive front: however, there are those who stifl snub other Asians and feel 
themselves to be superior. 

Asians being stereotyped in American society exists in many forms; physical, occu- 
pational, social, and educational. Asians are seldom viewed as different or unique from 
each other. A commonly heard remark is that they "all look alike." Asians are typed 
mto certain occupations: laundryman, cooks, gardeners, farm laborers, small grocery 
store owners, and plain laborers. In education, the Asians are thought of as quiet, 
studious, and we* behaved. When many do not folbw this pattern of behavior it rattles 
many of the authorities. 

Sociafiy, many are accepted as middte-dass hard-working and polite model citizens. 
However, there are also negative views of Asians as being unassimilable, deceitful, t 
! nscr V??f e \ Derogatory terms, which may indicate latent hostilities-, such as "Chick." ' 
"jap." "Flip." and "Gooks," are used as freely and without concern as one uses 
standard names (e.g. German. French. American). The use of such terms may point out 
the basic problem of Asian Americans; that is, they are not thought of automatically as 
"Americans" since Americans are automatically thought of as "white." 

The recent immigrants, especially from China, Korea and the Philippines, who have 
ahigh degree of education are having a difficult time finding jobs that suit their training. 
This is due to their serious handicap which Is language. 

Employment barriers are easing but still exist to a considerable degree against Asian 
Americans in high level administrative and executive positions. 

Most Asians at one time or another have an identity problem. Very few Asians are 
recognized as Americans. Many are asked. "Where did you team to speak English*" 
"Have you been In the U.S. long'" These questions are asked of second and third 
generations who speak without a foreign accent. When a non-Asian is conversing with 
an Asian American, he uses such phrases as "your country" and "your people" when 
he is referring to a particular Asian country. 

Research Topics 

1 . Why has Asian immigration increased in recent years? 

2. Does a latent hostility against Asians still exist? 

3. Discuss die contributions of the Asian to American life. 

4. Discuss the different patterns of immigration of the Chinese and Japanese. 

5. Why were the political activities so important to the Korean immigrants? 

6. What is die status of die Samoans? 

7. Compare the early irnmigration of the rriiiippinos to that of the new arrivals. 

8. Discuss the validity of the stereotypes attributed to Asians. 

9. Discuss the reasons given for the Incarceration of the Japanese. 

10. Why did the Chinese tend to cluster in Chinatown and in specific occupations. 
N. What are the distinct differences between the native-bom and foreign-bom Asians? 
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The Japanese American in the 
Los Angeles Community 



Alan Kumomoto 



. °^ l °u^ G ^ t ! r)< f e co ™emporary Japanese American, we 

shpuidconsider he hstoncaJ background and his cultural environment. 

The historical background covers over one hundred years of contact with the 
American culture. This era may be divided into five periods: 

The Awakening Opera Immigration 

The history of the Japanese Arnerican begins with Commodore Matthew Perry 
and Townsend Hams. ' 

Cornrrradpre Perry was commissioned by the United States Government to 

"^S^ ^ a *J eme S ' ,Jhe °P enin S of japan to international 

intercourse became inevitable in the middle of the Nineteenth Century."' The result of 

u r S°7 Uto T? *■ AmCf ^Japan«e Treaty of 1854. Trade relations were 
established and japan emerged from isolationism. 

In i 856. Townsend Harro, a rr*rchant from New York City, was sent to Japan to 

1^1^™??- afT lS XX ? ar ? des of Trea£ y- Mr - Harris was the response to 
American diplomatic feeing that it was advantageous for the United States toicrease 
trade relations with japan. Through Perry and Harris, the road was paved for 
immigration of Japanese to the United States. 

Mounting Prejudice Brings About 
Discriminatory Legislation 

Immigration to the United States began shortly after the 1854 Treaty. The first 
wave of migrants to the Pacific Coast came as a response to the demand for cheap 
labor The influx of immigrants, however, was nominal. "Prior to 1900, Japanese 
arrivals were less than one per cent of the total annua! vaume of immigrants to Amer- 
ica s shore. 2 

With the increase in immfcratfon came community disturbances. "The first anti- 
Japanese explosion occurred in f 906. ,,J The sudden rise in the Japanese population after 
the turn of the century prompted the citizens of San Francisco to extend Chinese 
exckison to the Japanese. Exclusion bis were introduced in Congress yearly but 
national legislation was not enacted until the f 920's. . 7 

Though the West Coast me of Congress could not muster support for 
national legislation, radicals were fective in their home states. TheCaSfomia 
legislature took drastic measures, .ne California ASen Land law prohibited Japanese 
nauonafa ; from buytng rr«ai property and leases for agriculturaJ land were limited tolhree 

^L { \ ] By ! 92 i' ™<*™ «««ed legislation prohibiting Japanese bom immi- 
grants from engaging in agriculture. 

By 1 924, the prejudice against the Japanese Immigrants reached its zenith with the 
enactment of the Japanese Exclusion Law. For over twenty years, national 
aommtratjons bad averted discrirninatory legislation because of the executive position 
that the Japanese immigration problem could best be solved by agreement wrSTjanan 
rather than by statutory exclusion. President Cooiidge and Secretary Hughes took the 
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traditional administrative s^nd against statutory exclusion in 1924. Despite their efforts, 
however, the Japanese discriminatory exclusion b& passed and became Saw. 

Refection By The American Majority Results in 
Withdrawal of the Japanese American Community 

Japanese irrmgration to the Pacific Coast tins came to a compulsory end and 
neither understanding nor assistance was rendered by members of the majority Amer- 
ican community to their Japanese- American brother. As Japan had withdrawn into Asia 
centuries ago, so the Japanese American community withdrew. There was distrust that 
the Japanese- American would ruin the economy by acceptance of lower wages. The 
Japanese American was not permitted to share in the benefits of the community, but he 
shared its burdens. 

The isolation of the Japanese American by the majority American community 
resulted n the continued growth of social prejudices and Was against the Japanese 
American community. The exclusionary laws closed external growth, but the immigrant 
community continued internal development. Cracks appeared in the wail bu2t around 
the Japanese American — through education and reSgion — bringing about some 
exchange between the Japanese American and the majority group. 

War Inflamed Prejudices Cause Relocation of 
the West Coast Japanese American Community 

Folio wing the. bombing of Peari Harbor, the Japanese American community once 
again came under deep suspicion. Prior prejudices were intensified and new ones 
invented. The Federal government, quiet since the exclusionary law of 1924, issL^i 
Executive Order No. 9066: afi persons of Japanese lineage, aliens and citizens alike, 
were to be immediately evacuated from the 11 strategic" areas of California, Oregon, 
and Washington. The relocation movements were forced evacuations under armed 
military guards with severe sanctions attached to any resistance or refusal. 4 

During the period of the relocation centers, the Japanese American fived under 
strange and foreign conditions; his basic way of fife was altered; he was conditioned to 
respond to group imposed rufings. Evacuation and relocation will not soon be forgotten 
by the Nisei who struggled under conditions of hardships; the action remains incom- 
prehensible to their children. 

While many of their relatives and friends fived in forced exile, able male Japanese 
ancestry went to war in defense of tins country. Special corps of Japanese Americans 
acted as interpreters and as trained personnel in intelligence and interrogation. The 
most noteworthy of the ethnic group fighting forces was the Japanese American 442nd 
Regimental Combat Team. 

Judicial and Legislative Corrections Offer Some Hope For The Future 

The closing of the relocation centers at the end of the war did not end the hard- 
ships the Japanese American seemed destined to face. So-called citizen groups were 
formed to prevent the return of American citizens of Japanese descent to areas of 
California. Some cases of violence occurred. 

The end of the war, however, heralded legal and legislative attempts at improve- 
ment of relations with the Japanese American Community. For example, fishing rights 
and land titles of Japanese Americans were given judicial hearing. The Walter McCarren 
Act allowed a small quota of Japanese to enter the United States under existing 
immigration provisions. The Evacuation Gams Bili provided modes in partial payment 
for losses of goods resulting from relocation. 

The improvement in social attitude of the majority toward the Japanese American, 
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to permit equal opportunity in ail aspects of community life, is an ongoing process 
requiring understanoing of the history and culture of the Japanese American. -We have 
looked at the briefest of summaries of the history of the Japanese American; now, let 
us look at some of his cultural aspects. 

An appreciation of the Japanese American culture fay the Los Angeles area resident is 
necessary because metropolitan Los Angeles contains the largest concentration of 
Japanese Americans in the continental United States. 

Bureau of Census statistics 5 on the distribution of Japanese Americans in the United 
States indicate the following: 

1950 I960 
United States — 464,342 

Hawaii _ 203^455 

California _ 151.317 

Ten Southern California (Counties) — 92^057 

Los Angeles (County) 36,761 77.314 

Los Angeles (City) 25.502 51.468 

Eighty per cent of the total Japanese American population resides in urban areas; of 
99.382 households. 82.782 are in the environment of a city. The income of such 
households in 1959 was as follows:* 

Under $1,000. 3.1 12 

$ 1.000 to 2.999. 8.006 
3,000 to 4,999. [7,400 
5.000 to 6,999. 22.975 
7,000 to 9,999. 25,707 
10,000 to 14.999. 15,941 
1 5,000 and over 6,231 
A most interesting facet of the Japanese American community is that within the 
community sub-groups are categorized according to generation. 
These sub-groups are: 

Issei — The first generation Japanese to inv.*grate into the Americas. 

(This term usually refers to those who entered in the early 1900's). 
Nisei — The second generation or actually die first generation to be born in this 
country. 

Sansei — The third generation of Japanese Americans who are presently primarily 

in die teen years. 
Yonsei — The generation following the Sansei. 
Broken down into age groups, the Census revealed: 7 

Uncer the age of 10 108.035 
From 10 to 20 71.360 
From 20 to 30 70,659 
From 30 to 40 97,507 
From 40 to 50 55,029 
From 60 to 70 21,420 
From 70 to 75 10,071 
Over 75 10.465 
War Brides — As an outgrowth of World War II, many mixed interracial marriages 
occurred resulting in various combinations of a Japanese wife and and 
American Gl. 

Immigrants — This group consists predominantly of those arriving Japanese citizens 
who are usually here for a certain period of time either as employees of 
foreign branches of Japanese companies or as students. 
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NOTE: This term may aiso appiy to a firmed number of incSviduaJs who are abie to 
gain admission to the United States under the 'current immigration laws. The 
term fssei can also apply to this group as they are the first generation in America. 

Others — includes combinations of intergenerational marriages; those born in the 
United States but raised in Japan (Kibei), etc. 

The Sssei were the early immigrants, primarily a pioneering group, who came to this 
country from japan in the first decade of the I900's. Many came to the United States 
for economic opportunity while others came to further educate themselves. The 
Japanese language and traditions of a dosely knit family life bound them together, hence, 
they tended to remain a distinct community* 

Most Nisei, or second generation, were raised with Japanese traditions at home 
and with American attitudes and expressions at school. Their parents trailed in them a 
reverence for education and they were often trained far beyond the requirements of 
jobs available to them. World War II, their internment and their relocations, took many 
to scattered communities throughout the United States, at a time when the country 
faced a shortage of sk$s. The outstanding war record of the 442nd Regimental Combat 
unit and other Japanese Americans in the American Army gave die Nisei a new 
acceptab&ty. Legislative changes made land ownership and citizenship possible. An 
American acculturation process contrtued. Christianity was adopted by many Nisei. 
American folkways were intermingled with and sometimes replaced ttie Japanese ways 
and attitudes of their parents. 

The Sansei, or third generation Japanese Americans, are now in thet> teens and 
early twenties. They speak Engfish as the language of their parents, though some study 
Japanese. Their schooling and recreation have been Americanized. Most of them have 
had fewer of the traditional Japanese influences than their parents, less emphasis upon 
formal education, less stress upon the family as a primary social force, and less differen- 
tiation as a separate group in the community. Nonetheless, they five in areas of Japanese 
American concentration, and they are probably aware of the racial distinctions made by 
the C a u casian populace. 

Another group of Japanese Americans of cfistkKtive characteristics, of course, are 
the Japanese brides brought back by American soldiers and their offspring. How they 
function in the overall community has not yet been widely observed. 

A brief glance at other aspects of the Japanese American culture is informative: 



1 . Residence: From observations of some areas of the Los Angeles area, a degree 
of concentration of Japanese Americans is noticeable, i.e., the Crenshaw area 
and Gardena. The pattern of concentration, however, throughout metro- 
politan Los Angeies, is dspersed on a block by btock configuration rather than a 
general area. 

2. Formal Tracfitionai Activities: Today, as in the past, there is some semblance of 
ancient Japan in the American community. A few schools continue to teach 
"Nihongo" (the Japanese language); other estabfahments perform die tech- 
niques of dance; some dqjos (gym) teach the phSosophical as wefi as the 
physical aspects of the martial arcs of Japan, i.e., judo, kendo, karate; the 
aesthetic qualities of Japanese flower arrangements is popular as weti with the 
non-Japanese American; tea ceremonies and music; both sung and by instru- 
ment, are often performed. The acceptance and interest in these traditional 
activities by the majority community indicates great hope in a fuller interchange 
of cultural values between the Japanese American and his majority brother. 
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3. Religion: Christian reigions have etched their way into the fives of many 
Japanese Americans, but there remain churches of traditional origin, such as 
Buddhist and Shinto. Most Christian Japanese Americans attend a church with a 
predominant Japanese American congregation. 

4. Commurication: There are the foiowing formal organs: 

a) Newspapers — within the Japanese American community there are five: 
three dailies with biiinguai sections and two weeklies entirely in EngSsh. the 
newspapers are perhaps the greatest means of carrying and spreading 
items of interest throughout the Japanese American community in the Los 
Angeles area. 

fa). Radio — there are two Japanese speaking radio stations, an AM and and 

FM, on a special broadcast basis, 
c). Theatre — infrequent visits by dramatic productions from Japan, but 

several motion picture houses feature imported Japanese fflms. 

5. Li'i Tokio and Nisei Week Festival: Li'i Tokio is a merchant center, with tradi- 
tional Japanese aspects of culture, shops and restaurants. The redevelopment in 
the area of Li'i Tokio may make available more tangible prospects for tourist 
attractions, thus at least acquainting the majority community with the 
existence of the Japanese American heritage. Li'i Tokio i? located at First and 
San Pedro Streets in the shadow of City Hafl. (as a footnote, it is worth 
mentioning that another Japanese American shopping center is Crenshaw 
Square in the Crenshaw area). 

During the summer, an annual affair is the August Nisei Week Festival in Li'i 
Tokio. The festival is a gala week of events, modem and traditional. Highlights 
of this occasion are parades, carnivals and various exhibits and performances. 

6. Community Organizations: Various organizations exist comprised of Japanese 
Americans. These groups have different purposes and reasons for functioning 
Of the service variety, there is the Isei Japanese Chamber of Commerce. For 
the Nisei, there is the Japanese American Citizens League. Optimist, and so 
forth. Two other service groups are a youth group, the Chrsitian Youth 
Council, and a social welfare agency, the Japanese American Community 
Services. Veterans are organized into die American Legion 442nd, Disabled 
Veterans, etc. An integral part of the community is organized sporting events: 
baseball leagues, fishing dubs, golf associations, bowling leagues, typical of any 
American cctmmunity. 

7. Education: The Japanese have a traditional respect for education, which is 
reflected in a . -ong appreciation and desire for higher education by Japanese 
American youth. Japanese American students are enrofied in most colleges and 
universities where they explore an increasing number of new fields, some 
previously closed to them, some not yet open. There is, however, a noticeable 
concentration of Japanese American students in specific schools. The 
traditional respect for education is sometimes lost as the generations assimilate 
into the American way of fife. When the bonds which previously tied the 
Japanese American loosen, social problems, i.e., school dropouts and juvenile 
warfare, have tended to increase until new social values are established. 

8. Occupation: Japanese American enter practically all professional and trade 
occupations. Still common stereotypes of Japanese American as gardener, 
engineer or polite secretary persist. 

9. Miscellaneous: Some cultural traits such as eating habits involving the use of rice 
for daily nourishment and chopsticks as utensils, depend predominantly on the 
degree of "japaneseness" exercised by parents in the home. 
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The Japanese Americans in the Los Angeles Community have a unique cultural 
background. Three generations have lived here with varying experiences, attitudes, 
problems and activities; and a fourth generation has just come upon the scene to meet 
new situations. The process of acculturation has been too complex for easy 
generalization, and individual characteristics often make patterns of their own. As 
people and citizens, the issei. Nisei, Sansei and Yonsei are an integral, though distinctive, 
part of the total piurafisoc community. 

FOOTNOTES 

1. Roy H. Akagi. Japan's Foreign Motions, (Tokyo: HokusekJo Press. 1936). 

2. Francs J, Brown and Joseph S. Roocek. One America (New York: Prentice-Hal. Inc.. 1945). 

3. Akajt. op. cit. 

4. of: United States Government, WRA, A Story of Human CwiservoSan, U.S. Printing Office. Washington. 



5. United States Census of Population I960. Non white Population by Race. Bureau of the Census. 

6. Pacific Citizen, National Japanese American Citizens League publication — October 18. 1 9 j 3 



7. ibid. 
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Koreans in America 1 903- 1 945 



Undo Shin 



Until I 945, Koreans in America constituted a small and largely isolated minority, 
with about 6.500 in Hawaii and about 3,000 scattered about on the North American 
mainland. While their color and ethnic heritage set them apart from white society, their 
distinctive social organization and outlook set them apart from other racial and ethnic 
minorities in America. Abo, the Japanese annexation of Korea after 1910 cut many 
Koreans off from their homeland and increased their sense of isolation. SmaK numbers 
and intense isolation are central to understanding Korean society in America before 

Korean emigration to America began in 1902. when representatives from 
Hawaiian sugar plantations came to the port of Inchon seeking agricultural workers. 
Christian missionaries in Korea encouraged their converts to emigrate, while the 
ifc^an Government also became interested in emigration as a possible solution to the 
distress caused by a drought in Pyongan Province, in northwest Korea. The fast group 
of 93 contract laborers arrived in Honolulu early in 1 903, coached by their employers 
to pass through immigration inspection as free laborers. Their numbers were quickly 
augmented by further shiploads of Korean laborers. By the end of 1 904, 6.647 Koreans 
had been admitted to Hawaii. When the Korean Government put an end to emigration 
late in 1905, about 1 1,000 had already come to Honolulu. 

Although some of the migrants came from southern provinces, the bulk of them 
came from Pyongan and Hwanghae provinces in northwest Korea. Even before the 
drought had brought widespread economic difficulties, northwest Korea seethed with 
many discontents. Under the regional factionalism of the Yi Dynasty (1392-1910). 
northerners were consistently denied access of official positions or power within the 
Court. Living in the North was viewed as a kind of exile by many disaffected yangban, 
or members of the nobility. In contrast to the more conservative South, northern 
Korea was relatively lacking in dan and other traditional forms of social organization, 
and comparatively receptive to millenarian religious movements that swept through the 
area with chiliastic fervor. Christianity of the American fundamentalist and revivalist 
sort also met its greatest successes in this area. 

Hence, most of the emigrants who came to Hawaii before 1906 were relatively 
unorganized in traditional social groups. In contrast to the Chinese communities abroad 
and to some extent the Japanese as wet. Korean society in the United States was largely 
lacking in clan associations and lodges, and gentry-type benevolent associations. In their 
absence, many of their social functions and services were performed by Korean 
Christian churches. Missionaries and later Korean Christian pastors, established chapels 
on plantations employing large numbers of Koreans in Hawaii, where they soon became 
the centers of organizational life. In Korean communities on the mainland, Christian 
churches formed the core of the organizational structure of Korean society and 
reflected a8 of the schismatic factionalism prevalent within it. 

Although die advertisements of the Hawaiian plantation contractors made the 
Islands sound like a paradise, life in fact was difficult for the Korean laborers. Typical 
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wagwj were about seventy cents for a ten-hour day in the fields. It was hard, if not 
impossible, for the contract laborers to accumulate enough money to return to Korea, 
much less to get a new economic start in life. Hence, many Korean laborers in Hawaii 
were attracted by the prospects of work on the West Coast of the mainland. In 1904 
American railway companies sent representatives to Honokiki to recruit Korean and 
Japanese workers, and a steamship company began operations between Honolulu and 
San Francisco, charging $28 per person as steerage fare. When emigration from Hawaii 
to the mainland was halted in 1907, about 2,000 Koreans had already arrived in San 
Francisco. Another 1,000 Koreans went as contract laborers to sugar plantations in 
Yucatan, Mexico, and Cuba. 

Wages on die mainland were somewhat better than in Hawaii — wages for railway 
work were from $1.20 to $1.50 per day. depending upon the contract — but 
competition for jobs seems to have been intense. The earliest Korean organizations on 
the mainland, in addition, to providing lodging and companic>nship, were also 
employment bureaus with which Korean workers registered in order to find jobs. A 
typical mode of employment was for a Korean boss to deal directly with the employer 
and contract to do a job for a certain sum. He would men recruit the workers and pay 
them himself from the sum he received from' the employer. Under this system, the 
Korean boss had all the responsibility for his men and exercised considerable power 
over them. 

By 1910 there were smaH groups of Korean farm laborers scattered up and down 
the West Coast. Towns like Dfeiuba and Reedley in the San Joaquin Vafley became 
centers of small but flourishing Korean communities that survive to this day. By 1910. 
however, die center of Korean activity on the mainland had shifted from San Francisco 
to Los Angeles, since the expansion of agriculture in Southern California created more 
jobs for Korean farm workers there. Towns and cities throughout die West, such as 
Denver, Seattle, Salt Lake Gty and Butte, Montana, each had numbers of migratory 
Korean miners and railway workers, some of whom settled where they were to form 
small, isolated farming communities. In the decade to come, they were joined by almost 
1.000 "picture brides". 

One incident involving Korean farm laborers was widely reported in Amer- 
ican newspapers in 1913. Eleven Korean workers were recruited to 'pick apricots 
in Hemet Valley, in Southern California, by Korean contractors whose contracts 
with the growers were said to stipulate a rate two or three cents per box lower 
than that asked by white laborers. Upon their arrival in Hemet, the Koreans were 
met by an angry crowd of several hundred white farm workers who attacked 
them and demanded that they return to Los Angeles immediately. As they -left, 
their baggage was thrown on the train after them. 

This incident, which was not isolated, was widely reported, ironically enough, only 
because the crowd of white workers had mistaken the Koreans for Japanese. 
Diplomatic relations between Japan and die United States were severely strained at that 
time due to the passage of the Alien Land Act in California, and the Hemet incident was 
newsworthy because die American State Department feared a further worsening of 
relations with Japan. The Mayor of Hemet issued an. t^obgy and the American 
Government hinted that an investigation would be forthcoming. When it was 
discovered that the "Japanese" were in fact Koreans. Washington hinted that it was 
willing to regard them as under tr* protection of the Japanese Government, something 
the Koreans abhorred. Representatives from the Japanese Consulate in Los Angeles 
visjted the Korean contractors in Riverside in preparation for launching a diplomatic 
protest, but the Koreans told them that they didn't want the protection of the Japanese 
Government. The head of the Southern California Korean National Association wired 
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the Secretary of State asking that the matter be dropped. Since the growers had paid 
the train fare for the Korean workers, they were wling to forget die matter rather 
than allow japan to assert authority over overseas Koreans in America. The Japanese 
also dropped the issue. Japanese officials in San Francisco described the incident as a 
"prank of overgrown school boys," but not to be outdone, the "school boys" replied 
that the Koreans "were as objectionabte as Japanese, and ... the people of Hemet 
wanted neither race among them." The ranchers subs«^tiy agreed to keep Hemet a 
"white man's vaSey." 

The diplomatic repercussions of this incident illustrate the ambiguity of the legal 
status of Koreans in America. After die Russo-Japanese War. 1904-1905, Korea 
became a protectorate of Japan. Control over foreign relations, finances and many 
domestic matters passed out of the Court's hands and into those of die Japanese 
Resident-General. Overseas Korean communities In America strenuously protested the 
Japanese encroachments. Soon they were joined by sma8 numbers of students and 
inteflectuals. who, disaffected by the Japanese, came to America as exiles and provided 
leadership for what proved to be the nucleus of the Korean independence movement. 
The importance of overseas Koreans was recognized by die Japanese-dominated 
government for one of Its first acts was to prohibit em 

motivated by reports of (^treatment of Korean laborers in Hawaii and the United 
States, but also because the Japanese feared the potentially seditious activities of 
Koreans abroad. 

Indeed in 1905, 8,000 Koreans in Hawaa held a mass meeting and drafted a petition 
to send to President Theodore Roosevelt asking him to use his influence to protect 
Korean independence during the forthcoming Portsmouth Conference between the 
Japanese and the Russians. The Reverend P. K. Yoon of Honolulu and Syngman Rhee, 
later to Be first president of die Repubfic of Korea, were deputed to present the 
petition, but their mission was unsuccessful largely because Roosevelt had already 
privately agreed to the Japanese request that Korea be considered within its sphere of 
influence. 

In 1907 the Korean King smuggled two emissaries out of Korea with an appeal to 
the Hague Peace Conference. When the appeal was ignored, the emissaries committed 
suicide pubSdy and the Japanese responded by forcing die King to abdicate. Insurgent 
forces numbering several thousands, poorly armed and disorganized, were annihilated 
by the Japanese military. Koreans in America organized themselves to plan and finance 
resistance activities. Organizations and churches that had hitherto performed social and 
religious functions only now took on a distinctly politicai cast. Several existing associa- 
tions were amalgamated into the new Korean National Association (Kungmm Hoe), 
which thenceforth met regularly in areas with significant Korean populations, and which 
attempted to unify the many diverse groups into a force capable of supporting resist- 
ance to Japan. 

With the failure of the appeal to world public opinion and losses by the insurgents in 
Korea. Koreans in America and elsewhere turned to te r ro r i s m to combat the Japanese. 
In 1 907 an unsuccessful attempt to assassinate several pro-Japanese Korean officials was 
planned by Koreans in San Francisco. Then, in 1908, Koreans in San Francisco 
assassinated Durham W. Stevens, an American who had served in the Japanese Foreign 
Ministry for several years and who had been appointed by the Japanese to serve as 
foreign affairs advisor to the Korean Court under the Japanese Resident-General, 
where he had assumed de facto control over foreign policy. On leave from his post in 
1 908, he stated in an interview in San Francisco that Japanese rule in Korea was 
benevolent and in the best interest of the Koreans, who were unable to govern them- 
selves. Korean organizations and church representatives in San Francisco decided to 
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said a group to visit him at his hotel and ask him to rescind his statement. When he 
refused, they decided to kill him. Chon Myong-hum was deputed to shoot him but 
when he raised his chance, Char^ irvhwan stepped from behind him and succeeded. 
Stevens died three days later from Ns would and Chang was convicted of second- 
degree murder. Funds for his defense were raised by Koreans in America and Hawaii. 
He was sentenced to serve twenty-five years in jail and released in 19(9. 

The Japanese response to this and other acts of t er ror i sm was to further tighten 
their control over Korea, in (909 a Korean patriot assassinated ito Hirobumi, Resident- 
General of Korea, and in the following year Korea was annexed to the Japanese Empire 
and ail pretense of sovereignty iosL In the years following annexation and leading up to 
dv March I, 1919 independence demonstrations, about 300 Koreans entered the 
United States as students, in fact, they were exited intellectuals and political figures, 
many with Christian backgrounds, who were singled out by the Japanese for dose 
surveiance in Korea. Those who could afford the steerage fore (about $80) came to 
the United States from Shanghai or Manchuria, often with letters of introduction from 
American missionaries. Since they carried no passports, they were allowed to enter by 
special order of President Wifeon, but at the same time their status as students was 
carefully scrutinized and several were rejected at San Francisco and other points of 
entry. 

Small communities of Korean students developed in New York, Chicago, 
Washington, D.C., and college towns throughout the East and Midwest, where the 
students formed a Korean Students* Association and provided manpower leadership for 
the Korean independence movement. Many of them, hcwever, found the economic 
struggle for survival an a3<onsunwig process. Whatever their socio-economic status in 
Korea had been, they nevertheless found themsefves at the economic barrel in 
America. Most students had to work part — or even full-time as farm laborers, factory 
workers, cooks, chauffeurs, h&useboys, dishwasher or at other poorfy paying jobs, 
while Korean women mostly worked as seamstresses. Others peddled farm produce 
and other commodities. When they could scrape up enough capital, some tried small 
businesses, such as Chinese restaurants, import-export firms, and small manufacturing 
companies, but there were few economic success stories among them. Although their 
educational lev«J was unusuaRy high, the prevaifing white racism generally prevented 
them from moving into professional occupations. 

Cities on the mainland with substantial numbers of Koreans, such as Los Angeles, 
with about 800 Koreans by 1945, New York, with about 300, and Chicago, also with 
about 300, had small ghetto-like Korean residential and business areas that generally 
ex 1 within a larger Asian ghetto or else on its periphery. Since Koreans constituted 
so small a group, their specialized needs, such as for groceries, were generally met by 
the facilities of the Chinese or Japanese ghetto areas. 

Considering their same numbers and isolation, one might expect a trend towards 
disintegration through intermarriage and assimilation, indeed, in Hawaii after 1930, the 
outmarriage rate for Koreans was among the largest of the various ethnic groups. Yet 
many factors worked against the disintegratory trend. Except for Hawaii, where 
Koreans could be assimilated into a larger Asian-Hawaiian culture, racist attitudes and 
social condiw-ons on die mainland gener *3y prevented Koreans from intermarrying and 
assimilating into white culture. At the same time, Korean community leaders assiduously 
resisted the trend towards assimilation by cultivating national pride and emphasizing the 
distinctiveness of Koreans from Chinese and especially from Japanese. As early as 1915, 
Syngman Rhee broke with the Methodist Church in Hawaii with which he had been 
closely linked, over the issue of cultural amalgamation. Henceforth, Rhee and other 
nationalists in Hawaii and die mainland established Korean language schools, often 
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affiliated with Korean Christian churches, where youngsters were taught Korean 
history and culture in strongly nationalist and separatist terms, in addition to language 
Hence the ideology and activities of the Korean independence movement among 
Koreans in America was highly important « maintaining the separateness of the Korean 
community. 

Independence activities among Koreans in America after 1910 were principal 
oriented, first, towards the March I. 1919 movement, then towards Korean 
participation m the war effort to defeat the Japanese after 1937. In the March I 
movement, independence leaders in Korea and abroad secretly planned a series of 
popular, peaceful demonstrations to demonstrate to the representatives of die Bie 
Four nations meeting at the Versaies Conference the desire of the Korean people for 
independence. The demottttrations caught the Japanese military rulers of Korea .fy 
complete surprise and they reacted with ruthiessness in suppressing them. Although be 
movement failed to obtain its objectives and many thousands were kiSed or imprisoned, 
the movement was nevertheless an extraordinary achievement of the Korean peopie 
and remains the most glorious moment In the history of the independence movement 
Koreans in America played an important role in the March 1 movement and in the 
estabfishment of the Korean Provisional Government in Shanghai that followed it. In 
1918 officers and members of the Korean National Association sponsored two dele- 
gates to observe the proceedings at the Versailles Conference. Syngman Rhee and 
Henry Chung, but they were unable to leave the United States because they had no 
passports and die United States Government would -yst grant them documents neces- 
sary to depart. Their appeal to President Wfcon v«as ignored, in spite of Wilson's 
professed sympathy for the Koreans and his friendship with Rhee. Fofiowing the March I 
movement Koreans in America planned a Korean Congress to meet in Philadelphia 
in April 1919. About 70 delegates from the United States. Mexico and Hawaii 
attended, along with numerous American religious and political figures. A Korean 
Commission was established under Rhee in Washington, D.C.. and an active 
publishing campaign designed to attract sympathy and support for Korea was 
begun, and with considerable success. Through the Korean Commission in 
Washington, funds were collected from Koreans in the United States and Hawaii 
to establish and support the Korean Provisional Government in Shanghai. These 
funds were vital to the Provisional Government, and Rhee's decision in 1924 to 
withhold funds greatly contributed to its demise. 

Rhee's decision reflected the factionalism within the Korean independence 
movement and within the Korean community in the United States as well. In part 
the factionalism was due to ideological differences, but also to personality 
differences and regionalism. Pak Yong-man and other Koreans in America and 
Hawaii split with Rhee at an early stage over the question of strategies in the 
independence movement. Pak and others wanted to provide military training for 
the eventual military reconquest of Korea by Koreans. In 1912 a military training 
school was established for Koreans in Hastings. Nebraska, by Pak. which was 
attended by about 1 50 persons and from which they were graduated. Similar schools 
were established in Hawaii. In general. Rhee eschewed military preparedness in 
favor of appeais to enlightened world public opinion, especially that of the United 
States, in forcing the Japanese to leave Korea. 

As a result of this and other differences. Rhee broke with the Korean 
National Association and established his own organization, the Tongji hoe, or 
Comrades' Association, and In Los Angeles, his own church group, the Los 
Angeles Free Church. His support was principally from persons who came from 
southern Korea, which While substantial in Hawaii, was negligible on the mainland. 
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Rhee's principal rival among Koreans on the mainland was Ann Chang-ho, a 
Christian intellectual from North Korea who had organized the first societies for 
Koreans in the United States in 1903. who had spent many years in California 
before returning to Korea, ultimately to die in a Japanese prison in 1938. In 
addition to receiving support from the Korean National Association, Ann formed 
his own organization, Hungsa dan, or corps to Promote Leadership, which was 
loosely allied with the Korean Prebyterian Church in Los Angeles and elsewhere. 
Relations between these two and other factions were so bitter that many of those 
who had opposed Rhee in the United States found themselves unable to visit 
Korea after he became President in 1948, for fear of being labelled communist. 

Although largely quiescent during the 1920's. the independence movement 
was revitalized with the Japanese seizure of Manchuria in i 93 1 , and especially after 
the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War in 1937. As during the earlier periods of 
activity. Koreans in America emphasized military preparedness and appeals to 
American public opinion, with the emphasis generally upon *he latter. Throughout 
the I930*s the Korean National Association ufgsd the United States to implement 
an embargo against Japan and staged demonstrations each March i against the 
Japanese Consulate in Los Angeles and elsewhere. 

With the American entry into the war, Koreans oegan to actively plan for the 
day of Korea's imminent liberation. A major concern of Rhee and other Koreans 
in America was that they would not be taken into consideration by the United 
States in its postwar decisions respecting Korea. Hence, many activities of the 
Koreans in America were designed to convince the American Government and 
public that Koreans should not be given the same treatment as Japanese and that 
Koreans should be allowed to govern their own nation. In case of Rhee, he was 
also especially concerned with proving to the American Government that he was 
the legitimate representative of the Korean people in America and Korea, but he 
was largely unsuccessful at that time. 

In part to accomplish these aims, Koreans in America organized and financed a 
volunteer force that was trained in guerilla tactics to be used against the Japanese 
in Korea. Although about 300 Koreans were trained in this unit, it apparently 
never did link up with the large numbers of Korean guerilla units that had been 
active in Manchuria and along the Korean border throughout the I930's. Another 
100 Koreans in Southern California were organized into a special unit in the 
California National Guard and trained for warfare. In addition to military training 
and financial support for it through contributions and purchase of defense bonds, 
Koreans also joined in anti-Japanese war propaganda with great fervor. Declaring 
themselves to be the "champion Jap-haters of the world," Koreans unanimously 
supported the move to intern Japanese-Americans during the war and in other 
ways declared their allegiance to the Allied cause. 

in scite of their aspirations, Koreans in the United States found themselves 
largely frustrated by the postwar solutions worked out by the great powers. At 
the Potsdam Conference, it was decided to divide Korea at the thirty-eighth 
parallel, with the American Military Government ruling the southern sector only. 
As Syngman Rhee began to rise in power within the American sector, those who 
were not a part of his organization in the United States found themselves 
alienated. A fifteen-man delegation of Koreans from America to Korea in the 
postwar period was forced to leave when it found itself frozen out by Rhee and 
the American military authorities. Hence the division of Korea and Rhee's 
assumption of power in the South, together with the cultural dislocation felt by 
some Koreans after their long years in America, worked to alienate Koreans from 
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America in Korea and provide for their continued residence in the United States. 
Thus, many Koreans found themselves doubly exiled. 

The character of the Korean community in the United States has changed 
considerably in the past twenty years, largely due to the influx of students and 
other immigrants. Including Hawaii, the Korean population in America may 
number as many as 50,000. Their social conditions, outlook and goals may differ 
considerably from the pre- 1 945 Koreans, but the experiences of the latter, 
including their problems and their many achievements, remain an important part 
of the heritage of Koreans and other Asians in America. 
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Appendix 15 

Organized Gangs May lake Refuge in the U.S. 

Gilbert Woo' 



(The fotfowing are excerpts of on arvde printed in the October 1 3 issue of The Chinese 
Pacific Weekly, ft is traraiated by John fang of East/ West — Ed.) 

. . . The greatest difference between immigrants from China and other nations is, 
while other ghettos dimrtsh, Chinatowns expand. Other ethnic newspapers dose one 
after another, even the 80-year-old Dairy Foreword, a Hebrew paper in New York City, 
has fallen on hard times. But papers in Chinatown are flourishing. With the exception of 
some older people and Mexicans, very few immigrants depend on their mother tongues 
to look for jobs or to participate in social fife. But in Chinatown, the use of the Chinese 
language is very common. We also witness immigrants' abandonment of their 
1 superstitious traditions after getting here, but not the Chinese. They seem to love to 
revive ancient traoltions. This situation in Chinatown, more or less has to do with gang 
activities, real estate speculation and buying out of local stores. 

Transfer 

This phenomenon will continue on the same level or even escalate till the year 
1 999 when the British lease of Kowloon's New Territory is up. During this period, the 
wealthy people in Hong Kong w$ gradually give up their holdings and businesses in Hong 
Kong and transfer their cash into the Chinatowns of America. . . . 
<■ We will eventually face the day when China takes back Hong Kong and Kowteon 
and liberates Taiwan. Then the U.S. will take in a large group of refugees from Hong 
Kong and Taiwan 

Generally speaking, taking 'm a large group of refugees itself is not a bad thing. 
However, if we take in the bad ones as wefi as the good ones, the bad ones can change 
Chinatown into another world. If you think today's gangs (including both the youngsters 
and adults) have reached their worst point, you're wrong. In the future, those who 
would escape first from the Communists' "evil hands" are probably the underworld 
elements. 

We still remember that before the liberation of Kwangchow, the underworld 
group called I4K left in a hurry to set up new operations in Hong Kong. The Saigon 
underworld group also moved to Hong Kong with their gangs and weapons after the 
Vietnam war. 

Gangs 

if China were to take back Hong Kong and Kowkxxi (and liberate Taiwan), triade 
gangs by the tens of thousands will mix in the first groups of refugees to come to China- 
town. This wili be their last survival ground. Now, our present gangs would be kid stuff 
compared with these seasoned crooks from Hong Kong. ... 

These are my own personal worries, for who can tefi what will happen in 10 or 20 
years? Perhaps. China wiii have only one government at that time, thus minimizing the 
senseless infightings of Chinese party politics. Would our own people concentrate our 
efforts to work for community welfare then? I am not too optimistic. 
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Appendix 16 

Marginality and Multiculturaiism: 

Another Look at Bilingual/Bicultural Education 



Binguakjicukural education — whether native language oriented, second language 
oriented, culture oriented, or any combination of them — is often touted as a means of 
making our society vrjt/ pluralistic, ff so, we must carefuly examine what goes on in our 
binguai programs, Wl they realy lead to pluralism, or wt they lead to further separatism? 
Wl they produce students who ive in, between, and beyond the races? That is, wi they 
produce people who wl make our pbrafetic society survive? What wi these pupils look 
ike? How wi we know we have produced children with non-separatist outlooks? 

With such statements and questions, one would be wise to set up some parameters, 
definitions, and framework. In pubic relations, the word "cosmopolitan" is bandied about 
quree imprecisely. San Francisco Is a cosmopolitan city; Honolulu is a cosmopolitan city. The 
cosmopolitan nature of these two does, however, is quite different While it is true that 
both of these cities have a variety of ethnic and cultural groups residing within their 
bocncferies, the relationship of these groups to each other is different. San Francisco's ethnic 
and cultural groups live, in many cases, in relatively dearcut areas. There is a Chinatown (in 
fact, two of them); there is a japan town; there is a heavily latino area; and, at one time, 
there were Russian, ftatan, and Irish areas. These areas are more than geographical; they 
cfctate, to varying degrees, forms of segregation with at of its leisure, work, and marriage 
rules of "knowing your place." Honolulu's cosmopolitan nature, on the other hand, is 
less rigid. While there are ethnic and cultural neighborhoods, they are of lesser size and 
restriction. There is more mixing of the ethnic cultures in Honolulu in play, work, and 
marriage. 

AI this dscussksrt is to focus in on three terms that should prove of use when looking 
at the potential outcomes of binguai education. These terms are ''multicultural society," 
"cuituraly pkrafetic society," and "marginaSty." 

MutteufturaJ and Culturally Pluralistic Societies 

Multicultural and cuituraly pkrafetic societies are often used interchangeably to indicate 
geographical areas that contain citizens from a number of cultural and ethnic backgrounds. 
When appied to persons, multicultural persons and cuituraly pkrafetic persons are 
considered to be people whose actions and thoughts reflect more than one culture. As with 
the word "cosmopokan," it might be helpful to note that the terms "multicultural and 
cuituraly pkrafetic persons" can stand for at least two major things. In one instance, a 
person may act as, say. a Chinese, and at another instance, as an American. Depending on 
the time and circumstance, this person acts either as one cultural type or another, but not 
both. Hs actions can generally be pegged as typically Chinese or cypicafy American. On the 
other hand, there may be some kinds of multicultural or cuituraly pluralistic acts that may 
not be considered wholy Chinese nor whoty American, but, rather, a combination of 
them. 

Viewed in this way, dtfficufoes raised in Adter's' otherwise fine article are overcome. In 
Adter's description, a mufcicufcurai person can leave one frame of reference for another 
without necessarily returning to the original frame of reference. To me, this is not cuituraly 
pkrafetic. nor is it multicultural. If a person leaves one culture and picks up only one more, 
s/he scil reflects only one culture, and is not, accordrtgty, cuituraly pkrafetic or multicultural 
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at any given time. Over her/his Efespan, it mght be said that this person was cuhuraly 
pluraistic, but even in this context, it is mtrieao^g. 

\ As an observation, it would zppear that most actions that ~re not purely ethnic are 
probably of the first desr^jtion rather than of the second c^. A person, for example, acts 
at one time ike a Chinese and at another time Bee an American, infrequendy are her/his 
-actions a mixture of both Chinese and Amer an. 

\ The Marginal Person 

A phrase that seems app rop ri ate to ths discussion is "the marginal person." A marginal 
person is thought of as one whose actions do not reflect we* any one culture. One 
example of such a person is a Chinese pubic school educator coleague of rrine. When he is 
in academe, his academia friends view him as a practitioner, when he is working in the 
school district office, his co-workers think that he is a theorist. When elderly Chinese 
socialize with him, they think that he is too Americanized; when others serialize with hrn, 
they chink he is very Chinese. When he works at the school district office, coleagues think 
that he is too community oriented; when he delves in community activities, community 
persons think that his heart is more with the employer than with the community. 

Marginal persons can be tragic or they can be advantaged. They may ^ as wel as they, 
may rise. They may be uncertain persons or they may possess wide horizons, keen minds, 
and detached and rational viewpoints. As Charles Wiie 2 observes, they occupy the position 
that American ethnic minorities historicatf have. During the height of the I960 dvS rights 
movement, die U.S. Commission on CM! Rights asked James ABen.then New York State 
Commissioner on Education, what had made the greatest contributions to educational 
change in his state. Alen said that peaceful demonstrations by Blacks did more than anything 
else. He did not refer to the powerful New York State Board of Regents, thus indicatirtg to 
us something about the role of marginal people in social change. 

A more balanced view of marginality might prevent one from suggesting that out- 
groups change their behaviors to be more like that of 'm-groups. Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan. in his 1965 government panning paper, "The Negro FamSy," implied that if 
Blacks emulate White family Sfe, they might witness more progress. 

Arthur Jensen implies the same when referring to intelligence, if Black children who 
perform poorly in school were to boost their IQ's to those of the Whites, they might 
be treated like them. Ths is ar/uiar to saying that one must think ice Whites. 

fcven Michael Novak 4 , perhaps the United Sates' foremost spokesman on white 
ethnic affairs, misses this point when he attacks those who attack Moynihan 's report. 
Novak cites that Moynihan's facts and figures were generally accurate. True enough. 
Novak, however fails to see that Moynihan's detractors bemoan Moynfoan's "White is 
right" attitude. 

Willie also notes that the employment of Black women outside the home was a 
pioneering marginal activity that eventually resulted in the increase of White wome;. 
employed outside the home. Had these Black women been made over into the image 
of White women, White women may not have been able to observe the good effects 
of work for pay. Has it dawned on any of us that White working women may be 
modeling their behavior after Black working women? Has it dawned on any of us that 
the so-called "overrepresentation" of Black women in tile labor force may actually be 
the ''underrepresentation" of White women in the labor force? Might it not be 
ethnocentric to think of the White population or the majority ways of anything as the 
model for minorities? 

Marginal people who fall may' be rootless or alienated, those who rise may be 
synthesizers. They do not have to act entirely like members of any particular group, 
majority or minority. Therefore, they can transcend boundaries, see new patterns, and 
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attempt to bridge gaps. Stanford Lyman 5 summed It up weB when he said that mananai 
people are generally broadmnded and urKhauvinstk. 

ff marginal persons can unite and reconcile differences, one can assert that Chinese 
peopte, for example, exist and are significant as a people partiy through their 
relationships with Blacks, Whites, and others. Conversely, Blacks, Whites, and others 
are stgnificant as people, too. partiy through their relationships with Chinese. When 
Chinese people try to find meaning, security, and significance-all elements of 
•dentity-wrthn themselves, they often do so because die total society is not 
confirming them i in these feeSngs. Se*f<onfirmation, however, canoe like self-love, of 
doubtful value. A group can never be certain of its soda! significance if only its own 
members believe it to be valuable. While racial, ethnic, or national groups can be a 
source of identity and pride, it is the outsider who expands their range of identity And 
wnfle racial, ethnic, or national unity (if even that can be attained) may be a source of 
power for social change, it is not enough. Marginality is an essential component in a 
healthy social system. Effective social systems endure the tensions brought about by the 
need for unity and stability on the one hand, and by the need fcr margfeuJity and social 
change, on the other. 6 

Cultural Identity 

AS this is to say that identity cannot be found by drawing apart from society 
Identity ts a social process in which one balances what s/he thinks of oneself to be and 
5^*1 b t > '- that one to be. Why. then, are race and ethnic relationships so 
powerful still? Because many fear the loss of identity. They think that they are max> 
rnaaig their identities when they relate primarily to similar persons. In reality, however 
they are limiting the range of their identity. 

In illustrating the role of marginal persons as contributors to social change. Willie 
cites ancient and modem examples from Moses and Martin Luther King Moses was a 
liberator of slaves who was reared in the house of aristocrats; King was a liberator of 
poor Blacks who was educated in well-to-do schools. They did not grow up as slaves or 
as poor people; yet, they were connected with them. Both had detractors among their 
own people who questioned their integrity and authenticity. People still followed diem 
They both had to contend with high governmental authorities who tried to restrict 
their movements, but they negotiated successfully on behalf of the constituents 

The pattern is strikingly similar for the Chinese ghetto poor in San Francisco 
Almost all its present civic leaders are born and raised outside of Chinatown— Honolulu 
Stockton. Fresno. Los Angeles. Hong Kong, Vietnam, etc. They aU reflect middle to 
high socio-economic statuses. Some of them do not even have the Chinese language 
ski& necessary to communicate directly with their constituents. In fact, the lawyer 
behind two successful lawsuits filed against the federal government (one in the area of 
education and one hi civil service employment) is not even Chinese, but a Caucasian 
who is gaining some Asian identity. 

To be sure, the scene in San Francisco's Chinatown is changing. A few home- 
grown Chinatown leaders are developing, such that the need for outside marginal allies 
ts diminishing somewhat. The test of these home-grown leaders, however, will continue 
to be whether they themselves act as ethnic chauvinists or as marginal persons 

Leaders, particularly those not tied down by bureaucratic behaviors, are marginal 
persons who find their identities in the syntheses of groups. Leaders of social move- 
ments need not possess all of the characteristics of the people whom they lead 
Hopefully, this view will be sobering to those who constantly call for unity of like- 
minded people. 

In cross-cultural relations. It will continue to be marginal people who will synthesize 
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majoritynrKnority relations into new social orders. But what variety will this marginality 
be? Culturally pluralistic or multicultural? In all likelihood, both kinds of marginality will 
prove of utility. After aH, what s marginal at one time m history may not be marginal in 
another. Furthermore, what is marginal in one situation may not be in another. Until 
there is more theoretical framework on this question, the type of marginality aimed for 
may not be as important as the quafity;.that is, the type to be developed should be ones 
whereby people rise and not fall, and whereby they be advantaged and not tragic. 

Pluralism or Separation? 

Early in this article, it was questioned whether bilingual-biculturai education would 
lead to pfcirafenVnuilticulttrafism or to separatism. These questions were not frivolous. 
A casual observation of many bffingual education programs will reveal that their 
instructional processes and contents involve little comparing and contrasting of cultures, 
especially in non-trivial matters. Even when there is the studying of more than one 
culture, the cultures are often studied separately, such that interrelationships and mutual 
cooperation are hard to come by. Such bilingual educational models might more 
appropriately be termed "ethnic" or ' 'multi-ethnic'' education rather than "cross- 
, cultural," which presupposes comparisons, contrasts; and cooperation. In a word, 
segregation in curriculum lends itself to segregation in one's way of thinking. Of itself, 
bilingual education does not preclude segregation of curriculum. It does, however, with 
a little foresight and planning, lend itself to non-segregation and marginality. 

Even here, it does not automatically lead to a high quality of marginality. Again, 
done well, it could. These caveats take on more meaning when one studies much of the 
community politics behind bifinguai education. Almost to a person, community 
advocates of bilingual education stress that its major purpose for existing is to preserve a 
specific language and culture, and that by some miracle, that preservation would enable 
a person to be culturally pluralistic or multicultural. 

Mono-ethnic Chauvinism 

It must be contended, however, that emphasizing one's own cultural and linguistic 
heritage does not of itself lead that one to be multicultural or pluralistic If anything, 
without balance, such emphasis might even lead one to mono-ethnic chauvinism or 
ethnocentrism. 

Ethnic community pofitics, one must remember, is predicated on getting the most 
resources for one's own community. While this might be just, one must be careful that 
the spirit is ameliorated in bilingual Sicultural programs. 

To gain a proper understanding of self and society, then, a sense of transcendance 
must be fused into bilingual programs. The urge for freedom and change as well as the 
need for control and stability mist be considered. Pupils who will try to reconcile the 
peoples of the world and who stew creative marginality must be developed. 

The preservation of a native language and culture— one of b&nguai educations 
major goals— does not have to mean that the learning of other cultures and languages 
must stop. The "how"of all this, broadly speaking, means that the structure and 
content of bilingual educational programs must be carefully and professionally drawn up 
to include a host of subject matters and realities of life. For example, both the language 
and content components of bilingual programs have to talk about something. That 
something ought to be more than foods, festivals, and other symbols. Crosscultural 
views of competition/cooperation, sex rote, nurturance, attitudes, .habits, aggression, 
values, morality, cleanliness, authority, peer relationships, work, play, emotions, nature 
of family, indepefxience/dependence, ecology, Emigration of non-natives, aH can be 
dealt with at all levels of education. Additionally, the problems that aU people must face, 
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majorities and minorities alike, should also be incorporated. These include career 
education, consumer education, futurism, doublespeak (systematic ways of lying), and 
issues of war and peace. And as if these topics were not enough, certain skis must also 
be incorporated— values inquiry; decision-making; bureaucratic and organizational skills 
as employees, managers, clients, and entrepreneurs; mathematical; persuasion; and 
mediating. 

Impossible? Not really. A real effort at overcoming parochialism is necessary. 
Propagandtstic tone aside, English language lessons in the People's Republic of China are 
also social studies lessons. The following is an example: 

La Feng was bom into a poor peasant family. His parents died when he was seven years old He had 
to look after pigs for the landlord. The landlord was cruel and beat him . . ..He is a fine example to us 
all He is dead, but hs spint uves m our hearts forever.* 

In like manner, language teaming and cross-cultural education can be combined. 
Such treatments should go some way towards developing marginaiity. 

In conclusion, it is argued that bilingual education can be a powerful tool in helping 
children resist cultural isolation, but that before this can happen, much theoretical and 
practical thought must be given to curriculum development that reflects marginal! ty 
through interdisciplinary and cross-cultural treatments. 

FOOTNOTES 

i . Adier. Peter. "Beyond Cultural Identity: Reflections Upon Cultural and Multicultural Man," Topes 

in Culajre Learning. BrisSn. R. (ed.). East-West Center, Honokiu, Volume 2. 1974. pp. 23-40. 
2 WHiie. Charles "ftargsnalityand Social Change." 7?3nsacrw^Sodet)<]uiy- August. 1975. pp. 10-13. 

3. The word "historically" is emphasized because I do not view many of the recent demands by ethnic 
minorities to be marginal at afi. 

4. Novak. Michael. "Race and Truth." Commentary Vokime 62. No.6. December 1976, pp. 54-58. 

5. Statement made at the evening session nf die first National Conference on the Chinese in 
America. University of San Francisco, July 10-52, 1 975. 

6 As quoted by R. F. Price. "English Teaching m China," English Language Teaching, October 197! . 
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Pluralism and Potpourri: Asian Ain'ts* 



John 8. turn, Nationd Institute of Education 



B&iguaHxcuiturai education as an instructional tool holds much potential for 
learners of any age to cope with the many problems that they encounter in life. 
Unfortunately, however, much of its present effort is rank amateurism. Happiness, 
more than intelligence, is sought after. Much of the fault for this situation ties with the 
operational myopia of what the real scope of binguaJ-biculturai education is. 

Although this article takes particular aim at Asian programs, an area tins writer is 
familiar with, many other ethnic bilinguai-bicuiturai programs obviously contain the 
deficiencies mentioned throughout this article. 

The following outfine, although itself minimal in scope, is larger than some of the 
theory and thought that go Into the planning of many biRngual-bicuttural programs: 

I The scope of the program 

2. Some cmI service examination and higher education figures concerning Asians 
.3 A theoretical discussion of Asian linguistic and social votcelessnesi 

4 Typical American educational programs for Asians and their failure to fulfill real needs 

5 Sample of China's children's literature as models of fulfilling needs assessment 

6. Some orientation techniques for sensitizing persons involved m cross-cultural education 
/ Some cunxular concepts for Asians in America 

The scope of the problem. Although the term "disadvantaged" is generally in dis- 
favor, it is used deliberately here because all persons are disadvantaged in relationship to 
something else. Here, disadvantaged is meant those social and cultural factors that cause 
a child to enter a school system with knowledge, skills, and attitudes which hinder 
learning and contribute to a cumulative academic deficit. These factors include race, 
social class, ethnic origin, poverty, sex, and geographic location. 

Organized efforts to educate socially and culturally disadvantaged chfldren have a 
long history, of which one effect in the Western world has been compulsory free 
education. Aside from the time aspect, the problems of educating socially and culturally 
disadvantaged children have a geographical aspect, too. These problems have taken on 
such worldwide proportions that the International Bureau of Education made them the 
theme of its International Conference on Education in September 1971. Additionally, 
the prestigious Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) has 
several educational programs studying the education of the culturally and socially disad- 
vantaged. Another organization that comes to mind is the Council for Cultural 
Cooperation of the Council of Europe. As a result of groups like these, certain 
structural changes have come about (the increasing of early childhood education 
programs and the increasing of school counselors in the lower grade levels), as have 



'This article s based pnmaniy from an address deKvered at the "BUinguai Educators Workshop." 
February 28. (974. Pasadena, California. The workshop was sponsored by Los Angeles State 
University's B4mgual Leadership Training Institute. 
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longer-ranged goals (the emphasizing of career, vocational, and educational guidance; 
and the widening of sotiocufeuraS activities for adults and chSdren). 

With this brief background, attention is now turned towards a number of ideas 
about bicuttura! education, particularly as it may apply to Asians in America. 

Some statistics. The following are' the faSure rates of those who took written civil 
service exams in San FrarKtsco In 1971; 

Whites 40% 
Blacks 76% 
Filipino 83% 
A&ans 71% 
Spanish 73% 
Other NW 81% 

At the University of California, Asian students comprised 20% of the subject A 
classes although they made up only 1 2% of the Freshman classes. 53% of the Asians 
fated to demonstrate competence in college level reading and -composition compared 
to 25% for the general campus population (1969). 

These figures are only part and parcel of a larger problem that we now turn our 
attention to. 

Linguistic and social vwcefessness. A voiceless person is a frustrated person. In many 
ways, the Asians in America are voiceless. Some Asians are voiceless because they lack, 
through no fault of their own, English language skills of an amount that would even 
permit them to survive in their Jaeger communities and societies. Programs that would 
enable them to pick up needed English language skills are totally inadequate in number, 
and even these few are seemingly perpetually threatened with unfunding. Despite the 
recent Supreme Court ruSng (Lau vs. Nichols) that San Francisco's Chinese children 
require extra efforts from the SFUSD with their English language training, the local 
school system is making no apparent effort to comply short of asking others to help 
out, all the while asking nothing of itself. v 

For those who do have sufficient English language skills, they usually find that they 
are victims of another kind of voicelessness, a kind that is equally, if not more, 
frustrating than the first kind mentioned. These Asans are the ones who have few social 
skills. These are the ones who are socialized to be unsocial. Within their own narrow 
Asian communities, they are allowed Cttte or no opportunities for leadership skills 
because they do not bow to the monied interests who economically and politically 
dominate the Asian ghettos and communities. Outside of die Asian communities, the 
larger society has forced the Asians into non-threatening fields, fields that call for little 
in-depth social contacts (pharmacy, engineering, accounting, etc.). For the few Asians 
who do get into social type activities, they are almost always prevented from assfcpung 
decisk>n-making rotes. 

There is, titen, a social/decision making vacuum among a lai^ge number of Asians. 
Make no mistake about it. The vast majority of Asians in America today fall into at least 
one of the two categories above, if not both of them. The results have been disastrous, 
albeit predictable. To this day, Asians are in a voiceless vacuum, and in their frustration, 
often turn upon themselves instead of the systems that cause their frustrations. Their 
general desire to cause no trouble and noise, a cultural as well as a social defense against 
the larger society, has made them voiceless and defenseless — both of which are bad 
for their general mental health. Consequently, they are often overlooked in social 
programs that can uplift diem to full citizenship. They are skimmed over both by the 
ethnic majority and by the other ethnic minorities alike. 
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The following model summarizes the major points of this discussion: 




Theoretical Model of Asian-American Vacefessness 
j» Linguistic 



Voiceless' 



Frustrated 

^•Mental Health 

What educational resources can help alleviate some of the conditions mentioned? 
What skills can Asians acquire in schooling that would uplift them to adequate citizenship 
in American society? The discussion that now follows will examine the present 
educational situation as well as future erections that must be taken. 

Typical program and their inadequacies. Most bilingual programs have never ready 
seriously defined such terms as bicultural. multicultural, crosscultural. intercultural. and 
inter-group, rtirthermore, on an operational level, these programs have not seriously 
faced up to the fact that they could lead to separatism as distinguished from pluralism or 
to the melting pot as distinguished from pluralism. Specifically, these programs have not 
examined what their curricular processes are and what they can lead to. Is it really 
cultural pluralism when a school year's lessons cover, say, Chinese culture (the more 
esoteric parts of it. yet) with little said of comparative and contrastive findings? Where 
does cultural pluralism end and the melting pot begin (heaven forbid) when special 
programs claim to give students the best of every culture? In other words, how do we 
know we have reached one and not the other? 

Regardless, time is not to be spent now on definitions that are highly philosophical. 
What is being pointed out is that what programs say they are and what they really are. 
have not, to a great extent, been carefully thought out. Without careful examination of 
curricular processes, one does not know if a program is really heading towards cultural 
pluralism. 

Cultural pluralism aside, there is a pluralism of types of Asians. This brings to mind 
the terms "Asian." "Asian-American." and "Oriental." By Asian, it is generally meant 
to include peoples and cultures from Far Eastern countries such as China, Japan, Korea, 
Mongolia, Thailand, Ceylon, and Burma; from other Eastern countries such as India, 
Pakistan, and Nepal: and from Pacific areas such as Indonesia, the Philippines, Micro- 
nesia. Melanesia, and Polynesia. Asians, then, is quite a large term. Asian-Americans, 
obviously, are those Asians whose experiences have included some time spent in Amer- 
ica. Oriental is a narrower term than Asian. It generally applies to Asians just from the 
Far East, such as China and Japan. Some Asians are sensitive to this word because to 
ihem it has overtones of Western colonialism and imperialism. 

Given these broad definitions, one would be hard put to see any Asian bilingual pro- 
gram in the United States studying more than one Asian country. Furthermore, even in 
studying one specific Asian group, the Chinese, for Instance, bilingual programs have 
failed to r.ieet the needs of American bom Chinese as distinguished from the overseas 
bom. These programs have also failed to distinguish the differences of the suburban 
Chinese from the urban and of the urbane from the non-urbane. None of these 
categories necessarily overlap. Yet, how often are Chinese bilingual programs set up as 
if every Chinese child were from China and also still in China? Where is the pluralism? 
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A third way in which many Asian programs, bilingual and otherwise, are not 
pluralistic is their not addressing themselves to needs common to ail cultures — health, 
safety, and welfare; career education; consumer education; environmental education; 
issues of war and peace; futUHsm. And riming across aD these are the skills of values 
inquiry and clarification; decision-making; bureaucratic and organizational skills as an 
employee, customer, client, manager, and entrepreneur, mathematical skills; and 
argumentation skis. Do not our non-English-speaking and limited English-speaking 
children need these studies as mucn, if not more, than their more advantaged English 
speaking peers? Do not bfitngual-bicultural programs provide a good opportunity for 
teaming commonalities and differences that can lead to real crosscuitura! uixJerstanding? 
Would safe studies on hofidays, folk customs, and foods done help the non-English- 
speaking and limited English-speaking child to cope with the harsh realities of Gfe in 
America? 

just a short whtte ago, mention was made of futuristic stufies. This may seem far- 
fetched, but think of these facts. Divide the last 50,000 years of man's existence into 
lifetimes of 62 years each. There have been 800 such lifetimes. 650 of these were spent 
in caves. Only in the last 70 lifetimes has it been possible for us to communicate 
effectively from one lifetime to the next. Only during the last 6 Bfetimes have masses of 
people seen printed words. Only during the last 4 has it been possible to measure time 
with precision. Only in the last 2 has anyone used an electric motor. Most of the 
material goods we use in our daily Bfe have been developed in this, the 800th lifetime. 
Our environment is always new (rf not depleting), increasingly unfamiliar, and alien. AWn 
Toffler says that these unfamiliarities produce future shock. So, our educational 
programs have to help our children overcome not only cultural shock but also future 
shock. Snce Asians generally have a great respect of things in the past, do not our Asian 
bilingual programs have a greater mission than to just ^jidy lesser concerns? Is there the 
realization that Asian children face greater prospect; of disorientation than many other 
children? It is no accident that an organization known as the Asian-American Mental 
Health Federation has recently been formed to begin coping with some of the problems 
mentioned. 

Much of this discussion is based on the premise that the racism undergone by Asians 
has differed from that undergone by Blacks, Spanish-surnamed and Native Americans. 
Whereas these others were often separated from their past and culture, this was not 
generally true of Asians in America. Despite the great prejudices heaped upon them in 
America, Asians have been able to reinforce much of their native cultures and identities. 
Accorcfingiy, what may be cultural survival for one ethnic group may be luxury for the 
Asians, if one ethnic group needs generous curricular doses of holidays and ethnic foods 
for pride and identity, most Asians do not since they already Bve their Asian identities 
and have not been separated from them. Additionally, if there is to be any studying of 
foods or festivals, it should be done as crosscukuraliy as possible. There should be 
underlying themes that cross all cultures, isolated studying of foods and festivals, how- 
ever, is of limited value. 

There is yet another area of pluralism ignored by most Asian bicultural programs, 
that of studying the varying things that add if) to an Asian identity — e.g., Asian forms 
of genealogy, simple uses of the abacus, folk arts such as paper cutting as distinct from 
esoteric paintings and scrolls. Even in the area of children's textbooks discussing Asian 
people to emulate, the so-called Asian "heavies" are usually Asians who have had 
nothing to do with the experiences of the majority of Asians in America. The Asians 
who worked their way up to be a senator or the Mandarin Chinese who helped build 
the atom bomb just somehow does nothing for Asian identity, particularly as these types 
of Asians have little to do with the mass of Asians who have truly helped to build America , 
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Why these real Asian heroes are rarely ever mentioned in Asian b&iguai programs is still 
a mystery. 

Children's textbooks from China. In the area of children's textbooks, Asians, 
fortunately, have good examples from the Peoples Republic of China as to how needs 
assessment is being successfully met. Aside from the dkfectic tones that we Westerners 
are not used to hearing, China's children's textbooks reflect a style and content that has 
been de&erateiy chosen to achieve a premeditated end. For example, these textbooks 
unobtrusively meet these need areas: (I) Children do not cease being children even 
though they concern themselves with adult affairs; (2) sex roles are challenging; 
(3) China's ethnic minorities are participating positively in the issues that affect a8 of 
China and they are not pictured as exotics or as aliens; and (4) there is moral 
commitment in that the values China wants respected and developed show through 
dearly. In The Utde Doctor, it is a giri that is treating a doll and teddy bear, ft is also a girl 
that is repairing a rocking horse with "boys" tools. In the Red Women's Detachment, 
open recognition is given of the first women's detachment done by a minority group, 
the Li people of Hainan, in Brave Uttje Shepherd Shaoki, an inner Mongolian boy leads a 
flock of 400 sheep safely through a bfard. In Huong Chkuang, for older children, 
there are horrors, political developments, and commitments by the hero. 

There is no expression of paternalism. No one must prove Ns or her equality. 
There is often a thematic emphasis on die ability of a united people to pit determination 
successfully and to display ingenuity against oppressors. 

These books are inexpensive — averaging 25« — and are visually attractive. They 
provide good models of meeting needs in a professional way. They also retain their 
varied Asiannesses. if there is such a word. 

Asian btcultural programs would do wefi to learn some lessons from their counter- 
parts in China. Other works that capture die identities of the peoples they portray are 
works by people like langston Hughes (e.g., The Best of Simple, "Christmas Song") and 
like Hawaiian children's authors who use pidgin English in a most charming style. 

Some orientation techniques for cross-culturai sens/tiwty. Since this workshop is for 
adult bilingual educators and leaders, some discussion and ideas about orientation, or 
reorientation, to concepts of biculturai techniques ought to be gone over. 

One assumption biiinguaf-bicuiturai personnel should come away with is that all 
cultural groups have natural linguistic and cultural barriers. People who live only in one 
culture probably do not recognize this fact. Learning about these barriers is not so that 
they can be torn down or circumvented. Instead, bilmguai-bicufturai personnel should 
create an attitude ol knowing their own barriers and those of other cultures and 
developing healthy attitudes towards these boundaries. For example, those who are 
familiar with Hawaii know that the word "kufiana" means one's own private domain. 
The old Hawaiians divided t ieir properties with lava walls. These enclosures, kulianas. 
separated one household f xn another. Besides separating, these kulianas also estate 
fished the identities of different groups. It is interesting to note, as Gregory Trifonovitch 
states in Topks in Culture beaming ("On Cross-CulturaJ Orientation Techniques"), that 
all of the wars fought among the Hawaiians were among neighboring villages and islands 
where there were no man-made barriers between them. As the saying goes, "Good 
fences build good neighbors," quotes Trifonovitch. 

Another assumption is that culture is usually more effectively teamed on the 
affective level than on the cognitive level, particularly when first learning about another 
culture. Being imbued with a missionary complex, many would ask those of other 
cultures something about, say. their family systems. In a good orientation program, the 
person being asked should throw the question back at his questioner first. This tactic 
would put the burden of proof on the "savior," who would then have to investigate 
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and verbalize his own cultural patterns. 

A technique to create an awareness of cultural differences is to shock the partic-, 
ipants, in keeping, of course, with the affective domain. During a group training sessionf 
as described in Topics m Culture looming, with Americans and Micronesians, a ferptfle 
Micronesian staff member appeared before the group in her native attire, i.e.^frass 
skirt and bare breasted. After her address, the participants discussed their factions. 
Comments ranged from "It wasn't necessary for you to do this. We coufcUave found 
out later by ourselves," to "That was great, but i was too embarrassed \tpnoak" to "i 
wanted to gawk, but my wife wouJdn'tta me." The Mfcronesiansdjen explained that 
they had the same reactions to America^women wearing shor^eScposfcig thighs, tabu 
parts of the body in their culture. KnoWjedge, obvtougi£<*^as internalized on the 
affective level. > 

Another example of an effective technique is to encourage participants to be 
themselves although they may be in a different environment. Doing this wfll show that it 
is wrong in real life. For exvnple, one Micronesian staff member was hokSmg language 
lessons on the grass next to the beach. He interrupted his language lessons by blowing 
his nose the Micronesian way, i.e., he put his thumb to one nostril and bfew very sharply 
through the other, clearing his nose on the grass. At first, this was tolerated by the 
American participants, but later, some became very disgusted, and finally, one of the 
braver Americans approached the Micronesian teacher and explained that it was unsani- 
tary to Now his nose the way he was. The Micronesian immediately apologized and then 
asked that the American show him the way Americans would perform the same 
function. Whereupon, the American puBed out his handkerchief and biew his nose, 
immediately, the Micronesian reacted and said, "And you carry that stuff in your 
pocket aS day long?" Yes, even sanitation matters are culturally based. Hopefully, this 
description will alert the reader to the fact that we in crossculturai education must 
know and respect cultural barriers. 

To heip the Americans overcome the feeling that Pacific Islanders were relaxed 
and lazy, the Micronesians invited the Americans to live one day as they did. By the time 
the Americans discovered in the early morning that there was no such thing as eiec- 
tricity; that toilets had to be flushed by sea water carried from a central source; that 
breakfast consisted primarily of coconuts; that they had to hunt for shell fish; that they 
had to build a fire, husk the coconut, grate the copra, and squeeze the mSk, they were 
quite tired. AD these activities, it might be added, were performed without the benefit 
of watches. And after breakfast was completed, the Americans had to prepare for the 
next meal. The rest of the day was no easier. The next day, in discussing their reactions, 
the Americans realized the hardships that were imposed on the Micronesian families 
when they had to sacrifice their children's assistance to the schools. They also realized 
that many Micronesian children were expending a great deal of energy before school 
started and thereafter ^erned tired. This was not to be mistaken for laziness or 
boredom. 

In our bicuttural programs, then, there should be less emphasis placed on bodes and 
more on (earning from people. Much cultural and language teaming on the cognitive 
level should be accomplished through sharing. By this technique, educators may come 
to realize that education should be with rather than for our children. A must, also, is to 
have trainers from both cultures. 

Some crosscuftumt currkuhr concepts. On page 24, a number of topics were alluded 
to as being necessary areas of study for Asian biSngual/bkulturai programs — consumer 
education, war and peace, values inquiry, etc. If all these seem too much for any 
program to undertake, perhaps the work can be simplified by narrowing the number of 
topics into major themes such as (a) similarities and differences, (bj change and adapta- 
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tion, (c) living together - e.g.. family and kinship, community and nation, race and 
migration, (d) making a living — human needs, using resources, competing and coop- 
erating, (e) freedom and control — rules and customs, rights and responsibilities, and (f) 
planning and changing — making decisions, community planning. 

Aside from the what, the what to teach in crosscultural education, one needs to 
know something about the how. The curriculum should be concept based more than 
content based; the concepts ought to be applied; they ought to be thematicafiy unified; 
and local experiences should provide the content by which the concepts are attained! 
More specifically, crosscultural education should be based on a cieariy expressed need. 
More likely than not. limited and non-Engfish-speaking children will become alienated 
from their own cultures through schooling. To prevent this, the major tactic would be 
to find ways of involving them, ways consistent with modem education, in Palau. for 
example, teams of older youngsters collected oral histories from old village people. The 
old people were taped, which were then transcribed into Palauan texts with the 
translating done by the children. In turn, these translations were checked by older and 
more knowfedgeabie Palauans. To date, two booklets of legends have been edited and 
published. 

Another text prepared was on the contacts made between Palauans and outsiders 
as seen through the eyes of Palauans. 

These results are quite considerable and commendable, but of greater importance 
is the relevant experiences which the Palauans underwent. Cuirivular processes were as 
important as the products produced. Local crosscultural Seaming can be fun. 

Summary. In tying together the various areas discussed — (a) the historical and in- 
temationai ^ope of educating culturally disadvantaged children, (b) the post-school 
problems of Asian- Americans, (c) the directions Asian educational programs should aim 
for. (d) the examples China today presents us in the field of children's literature, (e) the 
crosscultural orientation techniques used by Americans and Micronesians. and (f) the 
broad curricuiar processes educators should be aware of in developing viable and rele- 
vant programs — the reader should be left with the knowledge that Asian bilingual and 
bkuftural programs must make themselves pluralistic in any number of ways. This 
situation of most Asian programs being non-pluralistic should not be in this day and age 
of information explosion and communication revolution. Norma Hernandez, in the 
Winter 1 973 issue of the Review of Educational Reseaxh, cofated 227 research studies 
of variables affecting the achievement of Mexican-American students. Can Asians afford 
not to make an effort along this line ? Have there not been studies on Asian achievement 
variables — physical, psychological, cultural, social, and economic? Is there not a vast set 
of resources to draw upon — the International Bureau of Education. UNESCO, and 
Hawaii's East-West Center, for example? Asians need not reinvent the wheel nor need 
they remain amateurs in their educational undertakings. 
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Appendix 18 

New Approaches To Bilingual, Bicultural 
Education* 



Categories of the Field Sensitive Teaching Style 

Category: Personal Behaviors 

1. Displays physical arid verbal expressions of approval and warmth; eg 
embracing and sitting dose to a ch2d 

2. Uses personated rewards which strengthen the relationship with students 
Category: Instructional Behaviors 

1 . Expresses confidence in chad's abtfity to succeed; is sensitive to children who 
are having difficulty and need help 

2. Gives guidance to students; makes purpose and main principles of lesson 
obvious; presentation of lesson is dear with steps toward "solution" clearly 
delineated 

3. Encourages teaming through modeling; asks chiWren to imitate 

4. Encourages cooperation and development of group feeling; encourages class to 
think and work as a unit 

5. Holds informal class discussions; provides opportunities for students to see how 
concepts being learned are related to students' personal experiences 

Category. Curriculum-Related Behaviors 

1 Emphasizes global aspects of concepts; before beginning lesson ensures chat 
students understand the performance objectives; identifies generalizations and 
helps children apply them to particular instances 

2. Personalizes curriculum; teacher relates curriculum materials to own interests 
and personal life as well as to those of students 

3. Humanizes curriculum; attributes human characteristics to concepts and 
principles 

4. Uses teaching materials to elicit expression of feelings from students; helps 
students apply concepts for labeling their personal experiences 

Categories of the Field Independent Teaching Style 

Category. Personal Behaviors 

1 . is formal in relationship with students; acts the part of an authority figure 

2. Centers attention on instructional objectives; gives social atmosphere 
secondary importance 

Category: Instructional Behaviors 

1 . Encourages independent student achievement; emphasizes the importance of 
individual effort 

2. Encourages competition between students 

3. Adopts a consultant role; teacher encourages students to seek help only when 
they experience difficulty 

4. Encourages learning through trial and error 



* New Approiches co BtiinguaJ. BKultunl iducnton was published and distributed by the Dissemina- 
tion and Assessment Center for Bitagual Education in Ausun, Texas. 
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5. Encourages task orientation; focuses student attention on assigned tasks 
Category: Currioiium-Refated Behaviors 

! . Focuses on details of curriculum materials 

2. Focuses on facts and principles; teaches students how to solve problems using 
shortcuts and novel approaches 

3. Emphasize* rmth and science abstractions; teacher tends to use graphs, charts, 
and formulas i teaching, even when presenting social studies curriculum 

4. Emphasizes irv ave learning and die discovery approach; starts with isolated 
parts and siowty f xits *hem together to construct rules or generalizations 

Developing Cognitive Flexibility 

introduction 

Many American educators are becoming increasingly concerned about exclusiohist 
policies of American public education. Of particular concern is the tendency of public 
education to attach importance to the language, values, and cultural heritage of only the 
"mainstream* 1 American culture. Many of the new b&nguai, biculturai programs in this 
country are currently attempting to overcome this injustice. But, will bilingual, biculturai 
education have fulfilled its ultimate potential simply by bringing "new" languages and 
c^res to the classroom? We befieve not. 

Bilingual, bicuitural education appears to be a promising vehicle for realizing a more 
fundamental objective, that of promoting and protecting the diversity represented in 
American society* Throughout the last five manuals, we have discussed this objective in 
the language of cultural democracy In this manual we will explore a frontier area of 
cultural democracy one that we believe has far-reaching implications. This frontier area is 
promoting bicognitive development, or addressing education to children's potentials for 
cognitive flexibility as well as linguistic and cultural flexibility 

What is Cognitive Flexibility? 

Tailoring the learning environment to a child's preferred cognitive style is an 
important first step in culturally democratic education. Another important step is 
familiarizing the child with the cognitive style with which he is initially unfamiliar. When 
this familiarization is managed sucessfully, the child acquires the ability to function 
comfortably and competently in his preferred cognitive style and in the 
"non-preferred" or unfamiliar cognitive style. Cognitive ftex&iiity of this nature 
describes children we cafi bicognitive, 

Bicognitive children function well in settings which vary in emphasizing field 
sensitivity or field independence. For example, bicognitive children are comfortable in 
both cooperative and competitive settings. They understand and master both 
impersonal and social abstractions. Depending on the requirements of a problem, they 
make use of either inductive or deductive reasoning. They are successful in classes in 
which teaching is primarily field independent as well as in classes which stress field 
sensitive teaching, in addition, bicognitive children have an advantage in many situations 
by being able to use the field sensitive and field independent cognitive styles 
simultaneously. 

Outside school, bicognitive children are more able to participate effectively in 
cultures which differ markedly from one another in human relational styles, 
communication styles, and thinking styles. In other words, bicognitive children are 
adaptable. They are resourceful ami capable of profiting from a wide variety of 
educational and social settings. 

9 for a thorough discussion of this point, see M Ramirez and A. Castaneda, Cultural Democracy 
BKOgnswe Development, and Education (New York: Seminar Press, forthcoming). 
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ReW Sensitive Teaching Strategies Observation instrument 

Indicate the frequency with which each teaching behavior occurs by placing a check in 
the appropriate column. 

Teacher's Name Grade School ~" [Date 



Teaching Situation 



Observer's Name 



Teacher's intended teaching style (if applicable) 



FIELD SENSITIVE 
TEACHING BEHAVIORS 




PERSONAL BEHAVIORS 
i. DtspJays physical and verbal ex- 
pressions of approval and warmth 




4 ■ — 






/ 


2* Uses personafized rewards which 
strengthen the relationship with 
students 


i — * 


1 

} 
j 






1 

i 


INSTRUCTIONAL BEHAVIORS 
f. Expresses confidence in chad's 
ability to succeed 












2. Gives guidance to students; makes j 
purpose and main principles of 
lesson obvious to students 




■ 


I 4 

i 

1 

I 
1 
1 


3. Encourages learrog through model- 
ing; asks chidnen to imitate 


i — i 




t — 


. 1 

! 
1 


4 Encourages cooperation and 
development of group feeBng 




1 


1 ' 


H -1 

1 


5. Holds informal dass drscussoos 
relating concepts to students 
experiences 






j i 


' 1 

i 
i 

! 


CURRICULUM-RELATED 
BEHAVIORS 

1 Emphasizes global aspects of con- 
cepts; dearfy explains performance 
objectives 








* 

1 

1 

1 
1 
! 

; 

■ " 1 




2 Personates curriculum 








i 




3. Humanizes curriculum 








* 




4. Uses teaching material to dot 
expression of feefcrgs from students 
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Field independent Teaching Strategies Observation instrument 

indicate the frequency with which each teaching behavior occurs by placing a check in 
the appropriate column. 



Teacher's Name Grade School Date 



Teaching Situation Observer's Name 



Teacher's intended teaching style (if applicable) 

FREQUENCY 



FIELD INDEPENDENT / 7 * 7 7~* 7 

TEACHING BEHAVIORS / / / / / P >' * / £* 



PERSONAL BEHAVIORS 
! . Maintains formal relationships with 
students 






— — — | 


t— — ^ 




. H 

2. Centers attention on instructional 

objectives; gives social atmosphere 

secondary importance 












INSTRUCTIONAL BEHAVIORS 
1. Encourages independent student 
achievement 












2. Encourages competition between 
students 




, 








3. Adopts a consultant role 












4. Encourages trial and error learning 












S. Encourages task orientation 












CURRICULUM-RELATED 
BEHAVIORS 

1. Focuses on details of curriculum 
materials 












2. Focuses on facts and principles: 
encourages using novel approaches 
to probtem solving 












3 ReSes on graphs, charts, and 
formulas 












4. Empfo/zes inductive learning and 
discover/ approach 
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Importance of Cognitive Flexibility for Bicuiturai Children 

^cognitive development is an asset for all chSdren, but it is a crucial necessity for 
children whose values and identities differ from those of the mainstream American 
middle class. This point is especially obvious in the case of Mexican American children. 
As we explained in Manuals 2 and 3. Mexican American socialization practices tend to 
favor the development of field sensitivity In children. Yet public schools tend to be 
centered around field independence. The teaching styles, curriculum, and classroom 
arrangement found in most schools are not consonant with the field sensitive Mexican 
American children's communication styles, human relational styles, incentive- 
motivational styles, and learning styles. The conflicts which follow from these 
differences are evident in children's ambivalent feelings about school and their fears of 
failing to meet the school's standards of success. Unable to understand the subtle 
sources of these confBcts. field sensitive Mexican American children often sense that 
they must choose between the world of the school and the world of their home and 
community. This is a difficult and painful choke. The child risks eventual alienation from 
his home and community if he abandons its values and culturally unique life style 
(inducing cognitive style). Not to undergo this transformation is to risk failure at school. 

Culturally democratic educational environments enable the child to succeed in 
school and continue to develop his preferred cognitive style. A field sensitive Mexican 
American child, for example, might at first be exposed only to field sensitive teaching 
and field sensitive instructional materials. After reinforcing the child's strengths in the 
preferred cognitive style, the teacher could introduce him to field independent 
teaching. The child's introduction to an unfamiliar cognitive style should, of course, be 
gradual. The teacher might consider introducing competition in the context of group 
cooperation, children working cooperatively with one another in groups to win a prize. 

When education emphasizes bicognitive development, children are spared the 
confusion and pain of having to choose between potentially conflicting social and 
educational orientations. In becoming bicognitive, tie child acquires the capacity to 
participate in. and contribute to. the world represented by the school and that 
represented by his home and community. 

it is our feeling that this objective cannot be met simply by diversifying the 
languages and cultural heritages represented in the classroom. Children are. of course, 
entitled to linguistic and cultural diversity at school; but if they are to operate 
comfortably and successfully in both the mainstream culture and their own ethnic 
communities, they must also achieve cognitive flexibility. 
Developing Cognitive Flexibility 

The authors have found in their research that cognitive flexibility can be achieved 
by moving the child from groups geared initially to his preferred cognitive style to 
groups which incorporate more and more of the child's unfamiliar (nonpreferred) 
cognitive style. We suggest following these steps as a means of implementing such a 
plan. 

/. Assessing Cognitive Styfe in Children and Teachers 

The rating forms described in Manuals 4 and 5 should be completed in the school 
year. Since two or three weeks (or more) are required for a teacher to become 
familiar wtoi children's cognitive styles, we suggest that teachers and teacher associates 
concentrate at first on assessing their own cognitive styles, especially their dominant 
teaching styles. Wtth this acccxnpfched, attention can be turned to determining whether 
specific children are field sensitive, field independent, or bicognitive. 
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2. Creating Instructional Croups 

Once the necessary information about teaching styles and children's styles has been 
cottected, the teacher and teacher associate can begin to assign children (and each 
other) to groups which differ in enphaszing either field sensitivity or field independence 
These decisions should be made carefully, with as much discussion between teacher and 
teacher associate as possible. It is especially useful if group assignments are based on a 
thorough review of the Child Rating Forms (see Manual No. 4). If a completed rating 
form indicates that a child's preferred cognitive styie is not clearly field sensitive or field 
independent, the child should be placed in a "middle" group. The rnkkfle group (dis- 
cussed at greater length later in this manual) provides a situation in which the child can 
adjust gradually to his unfamiliar cognitive style. 

After reaching decisions concerning assignment of children to groups, the teacher 
and teacher associate should decide who is best suited to teach each group. Comparing 
each other's completed teaching rating forms is very important at this stage. 

3. Selecting Curriculum and Teaching Strategies 

The teacher assigned to each groiip should carefully review Manual No. 5 before 
deciding what kinds of teaching and curriculum will be emphasized in a particular group. 
When available materials (such as those provided by the school) are inappropriate for 
the group in question, the teacher should revise materials as needed. With field sensitive 
children, for example, the teacher should humanize the commercial curriculum, add 
elements of fantasy, or modify the curriculum by incorporating its main points into a 
story (see Manuals 4 and 5 for recommendations). If the commercial curriculum does 
not lend itself easily to the necessary revisions, we suggest experimenting with self- 
created materials. 

The teaching strategies to be used with each group should follow the recommen- 
dations in Manual No. 5. The teacher should remember, for example, that a field 
independent group of children usually works wed with minimum guidance. Working 
alone in small interest centers often facilitates learning among these children. The 
teacher might decide to select those field independent teaching strategies which are well 
suited to learning centers. 

Lesson plans are very important to a teacher preparing to match teaching and 
curriculum to children's cognitive styles. Special care should be taken to state in writing 
the particular objectives from Manual No. 5 that the teacher intends to meet (such as 
strengthening the personal relationship with students), 

4. Introducing the Unfamiliar Cognitive Style 

Shortly after the teacher and teacher associate have begun to work with their 
assigned group? . they should begin thinking about introducing the children to unfamiliar 
teaching styles and curriculum. The timing of this move is critical and should be based on 
careful evaluations of each student. In making these evaluations, the teacher and teacher 
associate should pay particular attention to the way in which a child functions in the 
preferred cognitive style. Is the child performing weH academically in his preferred 
cognitive style? Does tile child seem comfortable and well adjusted in a group which 
emphasizes the personal and curriculum-related behaviors of his preferred cognitive 
style? When these questions are answered in the affirmative, the child is ready to be 
introduced to a group in which teaching and curriculum are based on the child's un- 
familiar cognitive style. 

The children in one instructional group may develop at different rates in their 
preferred cognitive style. In this case the teacher would transfer children to the middle 
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group at different times. The teacher might, however, decide to rrove all the children in 
one group at once if they appear equally comfortable and successful with their pre- 
ferred cognitive style, k is possible, then, that the composition of the different groups 
woukS not change. It is also possible that some children would move to the middle group 
earUer than others. The middle group allows each child an opportunity to adjust grad- 
uafly to the unfamiliar cognitive style. We emphasize gradual adjustment inasmuch as the 
unfamiliar cognitive style often presents challenges which require some time and effort 
for the chW to meet effectively. A field independent child, for example, might be 
uncomfortable at first when moved to a field sensitive group. Cooperative endeavors 
are sometimes misunderstood, and sharing answers is sometimes seen as a form of 
cheating. (Misgivings can. of course, be turned to enthusiasm if the teacher takes care 
to present cooperation in a way that invites the interest of field independent children- 
"You are very good at addition and subtraction — I'm going to have you work together 
with Maria and Paul and see if your team can finish first.") Field sensitive children, on the 
other hand, at first find competition and self-directed projects unfamiliar and 
threatening. Their initial discomfort can be reduced by placing them in mildly 
competitive situations in which they receive personalized assurances from the teacher 
(such as encouragement in Spanish}. As the children become increasingly familiar with 
conpetition and field independent teaching in general, they will need fewer and fewer 
reassurances from the teacher. This should not be interpreted to mean that field sensi- 
tive children adopt field independence as char preferred cognitive style. As explained by 
a teacher in the videotapes accompanying this manual, field sensitive children generally 
retain their preference for functioning in a field sensitive manner whiie becoming more 
able to function wefi in field independent situations. 

The purpose of introducing the child to tire unfamiliar cognitive style is not, then, 
one of replacing the preferred cognitive style. To become truly bicognitive. a child must 
develop simultaneously in both the field sensitive and field independent cognitive styles. 
This objective is endangered if introduction to the unfamiliar cognitive style is too 
abrupt, for the child may simply retreat and become unwilling to explore elements of 
die new style. Or. if the chad is pressured, he may feel that he is expected to abandon 
his preferred cognitive style in favor of the new one. 

The middle group helps avoid these dangers by allowing the child to use his 
preferred cognitive style as a basts for exploring the unfamiliar style. Competition is 
introduced in the context of cooperation, or vice versa. Other aspects of the unfamiliar 
style can also be presented in terms of the preferred cognitive style. Someone teaching 
the middle group might, for example, introduce modeling and deductive reasoning along 
lines of the discovery approach: "Yesterday 1 showed you how I find out if two triangles 
are equal. I have also showed you how i find out if two squares are equal. Now you 
know the shortcuts I use in finding the area of something. I have some rectangles for 
you to look at. and I want you to find out if they're the same, but I want you to do it 
the way you think i would, using the shortcuts I used with triangles and circles." 

After becoming basically familiar with the mixture of cognitive styles in the middle 
group, the child is ready to be transferred to a group in which teaching and curriculum 
are ibased almost exclusively on the unfamiliar cognitive style. Again, the timing of such a 
transfer is important. In the folks wing section we will consider the procedures for 
deciding when a chU is ready for this second move. 

5. Evaluating Progress in the Preferred 1 and 
Unfamiliar Cognitive Styles 

It is important to evaluate each -child continuously with the Child Rating Forms in 
Manual No. 4. When the teacher and teacher associate are satisfied that a child is 
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functioning comfortably and achieving well academically in his preferred cognitive style, 
the child is moved to a middle group. The child has been evaluated with the Child Rating 
Form corresponding to Ns unfamiliar cognitive style. Examining this evaluation is useful 
for identifying behaviors from the unfamiliar style which the child is regularly exhibiting 
and those Which need further development. The person teaching the middle group 
should look also for important similarities and differences in the Rating Forms of all 
children in the middle group. The similarities wiU suggest the appropriate "pace" of 
introducing unfamiliar teaching styles and curriculum. 

At some point the middle group teacher wifl begin to recognize patterns in the 
Rating Forms of different children in the group. Some children wiU begin displaying 
behaviors of the unfamiliar cognitive styles with greater and greater frequency, white 
other children wifl continue to operate primarily on the basis of their preferred 
cognitive styles. Differences of this nature are important, for the decision to move a 
child from the middle group should be based on careful study of the child's progress in 
the unfamiliar cognitive styie. When a chfld appears to be making satisfactory progress, 
arrangements should be made for a transfer. There is, of course, no magic formula for 
knowing the ideal moment to transfer any particular child. The decision to move the 
child from the middle group is never considered irreversible. The child on be returned 
to the middle group if he experiences difficulty in the new group. 

Once in the new group, the child should be evaluated regularly with the Rating 
Form in his unfamiliar cognitive style. The child who "often" or "almost always" dis- 
plays the observable behaviors of this new cognitive style is making important progress 
toward becoming bicognkive. This is especially true for the child who has continued to 
develop as well in his initially preferred cognitive style. To know the extent to which 
children are achieving cognitive flexibility, then, the teacher must evaluate progress in 
both field sensitivity and field independence. These evaluations will not mean a great 
deal, however, unless children are provided with ample opportunity to develop in both 
cognitive styles. It is important that the teacher continue to provide the child with 
opportunities to develop in his preferred cognitive style after having become 
comfortable with his unfamiliar cognitive style. The following section considers specific 
recommendations for achieving this objective. 

6. Fkxib* y in Teaching 

The plan we have outlined for matching students and teachers on the basis of 
cognitive style is an important first step in promoting bicognitive development. Another 
important step is flex&Ufty in teaching. By thif we mean that every teacher should 
acquire the ability to use both the field sensitive and field independent teaching strategies 
effectively. It is not enough, in other words, that a teacher master one of the strategies 
and leave the other to an associate who, in turn, is an expert in only one cognitive style, 
if this specialization were allowed to occur, children would not be provided with models 
of cognitive flexibility. Nor would they have opportunities to switch strategies in the 
middle of problem solving or to combine dements of both cognitive styles at one time. 

The instructional groups we have described in previous sections therefore serve 
only a temporary purpose. Eventually the teacher wiU be able to use field sensitive and 
field independent teaching strategies with any group (suggesting that children can be 
grouped in many different ways). The group with which the teacher is working may 
consist of children who are operating on the bass of different cognitive styles. An 
example is provided in the first classroom seem shown in the videotape entitled "Field 
Sensitive and Field Independent Teaching Strategies." In that scene the teacher had 
assigned two children to work individually on a field independent math lesson. After 
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TF^ll IZST"™^ measurement -" the teacher made it clear that 

^S^S fc'-SSSLi ^^i^ <** ™^ were to work * 
^r^£ST%!L? ttr 2* Ch * lren **** "W*** *■ teacher turned her attention 
"■thefieM sensrove teaching strategy. Other chiidren in the group worked tc«Knerfo 
pars on a measurement task taken from a field sensitive lesonT "^etner m 

«*h Ill^^L^? 3 ^ c ^ taw ^ «ne ^ sen^ teaching strategy 
^thfieki -"dependent students (or the field independent strategy witi7f2s«S 

^l^SJTf 1 ^ ^ ^ to teachanentire gro^ofdJldren Ser 
of*, twos strategies As this example suggests, ftexibiiity in SSng ptx»Kte teadSs 
l e ^ s **• «** chadre?to develop cVSKS 

^ ^525 ,tc * es for P^"^ ™«er can be selected onthe teSTf 
^«Jd^^ rating forms. If, for example, a child is hav*^^^' 
matin problems which require inductive reasoning, the teacher^n proJktetirfrfSd 
witiicumcukjm materials and instruction designed to strengthen^^skfe The 
teacW can later provide the sarne chad wim o^^ 

t^^ZT^- ^ evabations ^*at^ chadTacr^ccS 
^^^^ 

r^filS! #° f hB * 1 fS?^ degree of flexibirit y- the teacher probably retains 
SZ SSf^ ^ ^rategies. The two teachers^n^w^ 

the vodeottpe corresponding to this manual both reported some initial difficulty inusLS 
the unfamiar or nondominant teaching strategies. ATdo many teachers, they c«2 
w k IL 6 ^ ?" more to teach in their preferred cognitive™^ 

^7^^±L^ Ve T to c «^tendesl both «SflS seStive' 

t^c^^ t6aChing StRltfi 8 tes - How ™ **V able to achieve flex^n 

rfvJ^ 3 ^ '^JT rehearsaJ 31x1 P^g- During inservke training institutes 
^eand other teachers m an experimental program became famiiiarized with their 
n«^^each«ng strategies (and at the same time acquired a hMmmSSm£ of 
^P^rred teaching strategies). Since these workshops proved to bTsoeSctive 

r± t th€s !i? c ^' "»* to describe the featurTofService traln^g S 
help teachers develop flexibility in teaching. s can 

One extremely important purpose of inservice training is to familiarize teachers 
wrf^err nor^nant teaching strategies. This can be afcompfane^^ 
Perhaps the simplest procedure is for the workshop participant describe tocEe 

S2? ^/hTl^J^ SenSitiVe : inde P en <^ «" Cognitive chiidren. At a tor 
point in the workshop, tne teachers and teacher associates can present lesson! to 
demonstrate their preferred teaching strategies. This allows odTErtcEJ m 
opportunity to carefully observe each other's teaching participants an 

cfr 3 f^^°'^J? m * ari2ed ^ *• M sensitive *** i"<lependent teaching 
22 woricsh °P P^^ts can study Manual No. 5 and pianTsampie S 
rlT^f 0 ^ teaching styles. It is important for the teacrJor te^he7aSSte 
Z ^Z Jl 1 X ne vvshes to achieve. With th^SSS 

S**" reheareC 3 ^ to during^ upS 

^°^^ r , The subsequent presentations should be carefully evaluated and critiqued 
Some of the most valuable suggestions will probably come from teachers and teacher 
abates who are already familiar with the teaching strategy b^g^Z^S^ 
^^Z^^ TJ** rate teacherTinavic>r y^tiiSSJSm 

l^^llt^^^^^ {0r ' teaching hSgrZ 

children, use both forms). Videotaping the lessons is also valuable, since the teacher wit' 
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recognize strengths and weaknesses first hand rather than having to rely on other 
person's interpretations. 

Workshops of this nature are extremely useful for helping teachers to develop 
fiexibity in teaching. Once this objective has been met, teachers are weH prepared to 
begin implementing culturally democratic educational environments. 

In concluding, we stress the importance of cuteurafiy democratic educational 
environments for promoting cognitive flexibility in children. Too often in the past 
American pubic education has favored development in only the field independent 
cognitive styte. The one-sided concern of American public education has been especially 
unfair to children whose preferred cognitive style is field sensitive. They have been 
denied full opportunity to succeed in sdiooi and, at the same time, to preserve ties with 
the communication styles, human relational styte, and thinking styles of their home and 
communities. At the same time, field independent chSdren have not been encouraged 
to diversify their own perspectives and skis. 

Cognitive flexibility, as a goal of bilingual, bicuitura! education, has many advantages. 
One of these is enabling each chSd to retain and develop the cognitive style which was 
fostered in his unique home and community socialization experiences. Another 
advantage is equipping children to function effectively in diverse intellectual and social 
environments, A third advantage is familiarizing children (and adults) with their unfamiliar 
cognitives styles as a means of promoting understanding of alternative values and fife 
styles. 
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BilinguaJ/Bicuiturai Program Personnel Abilities and Skills 

i .0 General Abilities: 

I ■ I Commitment to teaching in a bilinguai/bicuiturai setting. 
1 .2 Proficiency in applying theories of teaming, growth and development and 
subject matter rnethodoJogies to the design of multiple strategies for 
classroom instruction which meet the needs of the rnonolineuai and bilingual 
students. 6 

I 3 Knowledge of curriculum models and development strategies appropriate to 

the target population. 
1 4 Abjfty to dearly define the objectives of the instructional program and to 

design and implement appropriate evaluation processes which measure 

progress in attaining these objectives. 

1.5 Ability to diagnose learning difficulties and prescribe appropriate classroom 
procedures to assist the student. 

1 .6 Ability to work effectively with individual, small groups and large groups of 
students, peers and community people. 

1 .7 Mastery of aU phases of die communication process, verbal and nonverbal, 
as shown by effective interpersonal relations with students, parents' 
community representatives, colleagues and adrnWstrators. 

1 .8 A well formulated philosophy of education, including the rote of the school 
, - * m xx**y and the rote of bifingual/bicultural education in the school system 
2.0 Specific Abilities: 

2. 1 A sensitivity to both nonverbal and verbal clues associated with different 
language and cultural contexts. 

2.2 A thorough knowledge of community agencies that can supplement the 
services of the public schools and offer resources to the instructional 
program. 

2.3 The ability to function effectively in both the dominant and minority culture 
i.e., cultural mobility. 

2.4 An in-depth awareness and knowledge of the psychological and socio- 
economic factors associated with the target population and their 
cultural/ethnic differences. 

1 .4.3 ability to work Independently. 

1.4.4 ability to initiate teaming activities of his own outside of prescribed 
classroom assignments. 

1 .5 The student wiH value life and nature as shown by: 

1 .5. 1 appreciation of nature and respect of natural resources. 

1 .5.2 preference for creation rather than destruction. 

1 .5.3 appreciation and value of aesthetics and beauty in the total environment. 
I 5.4 knowledge of community resources, human and other. 

1.6 The student wM show positive attitudes towards and appreciation of other 
languages and cultures by: 
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! .6. ! learning a language other than his own. 
i .6.2 participating in cultural activities of another group. 
1.6.3 showing a wiSngness to acquire knowledge and skifis related to another 
culture. 

! 6.4 associating wflfingfy with students of other backgrounds. 
2.0 Cognitive Behavior 1 

1.1 Language. 

1.1.1 The student w* develop aB existing levels of communication skis 
(understanding, speaking, reading and writing) in two or more languages 
including the standard version of his home language and English. 2 

1.1.2 The student wig develop an awareness of and apply non-verbal means of 
communication appropriate to the culture of the particular language being 
used. 

1.1.3 The student will seek reinforcement and maintenance of his home language. 
{,1.4 The student wS be able to use two languages in dealing with the world 

around him and developing his cognitive process. 

1,2 Culture: 

i . f The student wiH advance in the knowledge and application of btcukural 
elements and references in the learning process. 

1 .2 The child wifi be able to identify elements of his culture throughout the 
content of this learning experience. This would include the monumental 
•(artifacts, music, literature, architecture, etc.) and fundamental (history, 
customs, values, etc.) aspects of culture. 

In Service Training of Bilingual Teachers 

In examining the competencies expected of the credential candidate, the study 
group felt that there should be no differences in expectations in terms of behavior, 
knowledge and skills. The experiences needed to meet these criteria are essentially the 
same but their presentation woukl logically differ bared on the prior training and 
experience of the teacher. The natural consequence would be to design modules, 
intensive and short in nature, which could be designed to meet the needs of teachers in 
the schools. One exception to this form of educational package would be language 
acquisition for the EngSsh dominant teacher which by nature of the process would have 
still to be intensive but of long duration. 

The following recommendations were proposed to implement an effective in- 
service training program. 

( i ) The tnservme program should be based on a dtagncss of teacher needs with appropriate 
modules or clusters of modules prescribed as needed. 

A large pot ton of the inservice training should be devoted to participation activities to 
supplement readings and lectures and to reiate to the day to day rde of the teacher. 

The community and its resources should have pnonty in the field related activities of the teacher 

Teacher activities should include but not be limited to observation of model bilingual classrooms, 
either in person or by videotape, classroom action research, and materials development 
workshops 

(V {nservice trawig should De accompanied by follow-up assistance to the individual participants as 
they attemot new procedures and/or use new materials m the classroom 

(6) Inservice training should he a continuous process throughout the career of the teacher in the t» 
lingual b*tulturai program 

(7) The mservice program should be continuously reviewed by teachers and the community m which 
they serve. 
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Guidelines For Bilingual Bkuituraf Teacher Trainers 

The scurfy group was concerned with the trainees who would be imptementing the 
b«nguaf teacher training programs as proposed in the previous guideline. The qualities 
for these facuity members which had high priority in the opinion of the group was 
awareness, innovation, acceptance of new ideas, and the capabifity to incorporate these 
ideas mo their teaching and the ability to teach others by example . In addition to these 
general qualities, it is recommended that the department or school of education should 
have on its staff faculty ^ch special preparation in one or more of the following fields: 

Psychology: Chid growth and devek>pnr>ent language acquration 
C uJtura! Anthropology, soooiogy ■ 
Curriculum Development 
Methodology of tearing subject matter 
i valuation 

Classroom rT>anagement and organization 
fducationa! technology 

These specialists should have at Last 5 years of experience in public schools, 
preferably those with bffingual programs. Both the language and culture of the target 
population should be so fam&ar to them that their course offerings can have a cross 
cultural focus and be taught bttnguafiy as appropriate (example: methods classes). 

It is recommended that the specific competencies of faculty participating in the 
bilingual teacher training program should be as folbws; 

f i ) Knowledge of the goals, philosophy and curriculum alternatives for bilingual oicuftural education 

[2) Knowledge of civil rights information, court decisions, political issues and problems related tc the 
community and its schools. 

0) Knowledge of the culture of the target population, its hrstory. customs, artifacts and contributions 
U national and world society. 

i4 } Understanding of the principles of child growth development particularly as they apply to 
language acquisition and child rearing practices in differing cultural groups. 

iS) Knowledge of the community, its anger, values, power studies and community organizations. 

im Awareness of the public school setting, its philosophy, politics, programs, and relationship to the 
parents and the needs of school personnel 

;7) Knowledge of bilingual biculturaJ school programs in the community, their goals, objectives, 
materials and effectiveness. 

• Hi Knowledge of the evaluation results of bilingual ^cultural programs nation and worldwide Ability 
to develop evaluation strategies to meet the needs of local bilingual bicuitural programs 
fSummative and formative evaluation and needs assessment). 

Ability to conduct workshops for school personnel. 

' i0> Ability to demonstrate how to write behavioral obfectives and criterion on reference tests for 
the bilingual bicuitural school program m xh^ir area of specialty 

' ' ' 1 abif to obtam and •■^e community resources m area of specialty 

i i ; ■ knowledge of resean ■ designs m bilingual education and related topics 

• . h Awareness of and successfully use principals of group dynamics m relating to others at all levels 

i i4, knowledge of technolog al developments which can be applied to bilingual education, media, 
observational methodologies. 
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(lb) Frequency in the target language 

(16) Knowledge of classroom organization and management as st applies to bilingual program (use of 
aides, volunteers, team teaching). 

( 1 7) Knowledge of psychological principles of self-image, the psychology of the target population, and 
the psychological effects of multicultural living. 

{ 18) Identify sources of funding and knowledge of how to develop and write proposals for bilingual 
btfuiturai programs 

It was recognized by the study group that few departments or coSeges of 
education have faculties who have developed these competencies nor is it possible to 
find large numbers of new tead er educators with the desired qualifications, it is highly 
recommended that there be a formal plan for staff development at each institution of 
higher education. This would Include periocficaHy teaching in a bilingual school setting. A 
faculty team, inckxfeig those outside of die school of Education, should be responsible 
for establishing a system of cooperative exchange of information to develop and renew 
faculty competencies. 

Bilingual Teacher Training Guidelines 1 
Parti 

As a preface to remarks concerning teacher candidate competencies, the study 
group wished to express their concern again that recruitment of credential candidates 
be from a population that possesses language and cultural capabifities appropriate to the 
target population. This statement is not meant to exclude others who might desire tc 
attain competencies appropriate to bifingual/bicultural education but, is a method of 
expediency to obtain the best qualified teachers in the least amount of time. With this in 
mind, r^rultment becomes a critical factor. Entrance into the teacher education 
program, currently an upper division college program, assumes that candidates can be 
screened as to language competencies and cultural awareness. The latter of these 
competencies may prove to be difficult to measure and is recognized as such by the 
study group. For each of the teacher behaviors, corresponding knowledge, skills, and 
commended experiences are briefly described. 

1 .0 The teacher will exhibit the appropriate methodology to teach in a first and second 
language. 

I . I Knowledge required 

1.1.1 The grammar and vocabulary basic to the communication of concepts 
and attitudes in both languages used in the classroom. 

LI. 2 The alternative methodologies and the strength to teach in two 
languages and the strength and weakness of each. 

1.1.3 The major language acquisitive theories ar>d how to apply them in 
classroom setting. 

LI. 4 The theories of second language development and how to apply them 

to the bilingual classroom setting. 
LL5 The basic problems of b&ngua!ism and to know how to appty the results 
of research in designing programs for the bilingual classroom. 
L2 Skill retired 

L2. 1 Biliterate level competencies in both the English and the non-English 
language of the target population. 

1 .2.2 Application of first and second language theories in the classroom 
setting. 

1 .3 Recommended training experiences X*7 ( 
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i .3. 1 Academic course work to include the following topics: 

The theory and application of first and second language acquisition 

The process of becoming bilingual. 
1.3.2 language training in the target language and English which insures 

bteracy and the technical vocabulary required for teaching in all content 

language and Engfeh. 

1 33 Required methods courses and subject matter classes taught biiinguaiiy 

using the target language and English. 
1.3.4 Directed classroom field experience in applying language acquisition 
procedures and techniques in a bilingual setting. 
_ 1 3 5 L Experience in team teaching and direct work with small groups. 
2.0 The teacher wiS be abie to assess the language proficiency level of the student's 
home language, / 

2. 1 Knowledge required / 

2.1.1 Techniques of assessing language proficiency and dominance. 

2.1.2 Tests and other materials which can be used to assess language 
proficiency. - 

2. 1 .3 Knowledge of problems affecting language acquisition (other than those 
arising out of cultural and finguistic difference). 

2.2 Skills required 

2.2.1 Application of testing techniques with children. 

2.2.2 Interpretation of data acquired through diagnostic procedures. 

2.3 Recommended training experience 

2.3.1 Academic course work which includes appropriate material in tests, 
measurement and evaluation. 

2.3.2 Field experience in diagnosing language proficiency level of students of 
various ages and backgrounds (i.e. native bom vs. foreign born). 

3.0 The teacher will use and understand the use of two languages and their related dia- 
lects in the classroom instructional program. 

3. 1 .2 Thorough knowledge of when to use the two languages with individual 
learners (language acquisition theories). 

3.1.3 Origins and variations of standard language commonly used in the 
community or place of origin of the student (comparative linguistic}. 

3. 1 .4 When and how to use regional variations of language in appropriate 
context (socio linguistics). 

3.2 Skills required 

3.2.1 Ability to recognize and identify differences among languages having a 
common origin. 

3.2.2 Use two languages appropriately for concept formation in a classroom 
setting. 

3.2.3 Use related dialects appropriate to the context of communication with 
students, parents, and members of the community. 

3.3 Recommended training experience 

3.3.1 Course work which includes an appropriate took from comparative 

appfied and soctolinguistjcs and language acquisition theories. 
3 .3.2 Language field experience (internship) in community in which prospective 
teacher wishes to work. If this is impractical, a substitute experience 
could involve a combination of readings, film, audio tape, simulation and 



outside speakers. 
3.3.3 Directed field experience / 
in bilingual classroom setting. 
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4.0 The teacher will exhfeit and communicate favorable attitudes towards both 
English and the non-Engfch language and its dialects used by the students and pro- 
vide classroom activities which develop these same characteristics in the students. 

4.1 Knowledge required 

4.1.1 SocioKnguistics 

4.1.2 Role of language in human communication (i.e. no language is any better 
than another for this purpose). 

4. 1 .3 The classroom activities which promote these attitudes in children. 

4.2 Skills required 

4.2.1 Self-evafuation ted^ques to detect overt and covert attitudes toward 
language used ir. the classroom. 

4.2.2 Communication of positive, bias-free attitudes towards the language used 
by students. 

4.2.3 Selection of a variety of activities and materials to promote language 
acceptance. 

4.3 Recommended training experience 

4.3. 1 Produce mW-tessons in laboratory setting followed by analysis of video 
tape of sample lessons. 

4.3.2 Reld experience focusing on providing opportunity to develop activities 
and environments that support positive attitudes towards languages of the 
student. 

5.0 The teacher wffl portray a dual language model through u*ge of two languages 
which will firther the bSnguatism of the students. 
5. i Knowledge required 

5.1.1 Socio-Snguistics 

5. 1 .2 Language status from a political and economic perspective. 
- 5. 1 .3 The effects of language status on learning. 

S. I 4 The types of bingual education, their goals and their sociopofitical conse- 
quences. 

5.2 Skis required 

5.2.1 Bias-free recognition and use of languages, used in the school heme and 
community. 

5.3 Recommended training experience 

S.3.' Course work in the goals of binguai education and" :he role of teachers in 
such programs. 

5.3.2 Fieki experience in a variety of types of btfnguai programs. 

5.3.3 Fxperiences in neig hb orhoo d agencies, community meetings, home visits, 
and community functions. 

6.0 The teacher wi provide the classroom environment and curriculum which wili 
encourage chfldren to use two or more languages. 
6.1 Knowledge required 

6.1.1 The Nstcxicai roots and the me.^ning of language in a specific community as 
it relates to the culture of tile region. 

6. 1 .2 Erivironmental references which can be used in the curriculum. 

6.1.3 A variety of atrricukim modeis, in ©articular, those which most appropri- 
ate for the target population. 

6 .2 Ski required 

6.2. 1 Competencies in bingual in*, uction using more than one method in all 
content areas of the ajrricukjm. 
v 6.2.2 Ability to provide onpnaaoon anJ iratenaiiio implement mcvr thar one 
curriculum model. 
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6.2.3 Ability to provide an appropriate learning environment for language 
learning. 

6.2.4 Ability to select material suitable to the language ability of the students. 
6.3 Recommended training experience 

6.3. 1 Course work wNch includes topics such as the function of classroom 
environment and cSmate in the teaming process, psychology and learning 
patterns of the target population, instructional techniques and materials 
and curriculum development models. 

6.3.2 Held experience to observe favorable dassroom environment appropriate 
to the target population. 

6.3 J Experience in developing and field testing curriculum modes. 

6.3.4 Survey of community for sources of references and materials which relate 
language to the cultural context of the community. 

7.0 The teacher w$ select, develop, and use cross-cultural materials in classroom. 
7 t Knowledge required 

7.1.1 The monumental and fundamental cultural aspects of the local community 
and its broader references in the region and the world. 

7. i .2 Materials available for use in the cultural aspects of the curriculum. 

7. i .3 Criteria for selecting classroom materials which reflect an accurate repre- 
sentation of aii cultures. 

7. i A Criteria for selecting materials appropriate to the language and ability of 
the students. 

7.1.5 Relationship of culture to the goals of the bilingual program and the 
learning process. 

7.2 Skill required 

7.2. ! Selection, development* adaptation and use of culture related materials in 
the classroom program which accurately reflect the cultural heritage of 
the students and stimulate interest in that heritage. 

7.2.2 Evaluation of dassroom materials. 

7.2.3 Development resource centers using community resources* 

7.2.4 Integration of a cultural strand in all areas of instruction. 

7.2.5 Involvement of students in the preparation of cultural materials in all parts 
of the curriculum. 

7 J Recommended training experiences 

7.3.1 Course work which would include topics in the curriculum development 
and evaluation, cultural references and history of the target population. 

7.3.2 Field trips to materials centers to survey and evaluate existing culturally 
oriented dassroom materials. 

7.3.3 Field trips into the community to observe and relate to community resi- 
dents who have a fiving knowledge of the culture of the area and its 
artifacts. 

Competencies Required of Bilingual Aides in the 
Hawaii Bilingual Bicufcural Education Project 4 

A. English 

1 ) Classroom aides — Proficiency in the speaking, listening and comprehension, 
reading, and writing skis of English to interact effectively with the regulai 
dassroom teacher and the Engfeb^teminant speaking children. 

2) School-Home aides — Proficiency in the speaking, listening comprehension 
reading and writing skills of English to enable Utem to interact effectively with 
school administrative staff, teachers, and community resource people. 
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B. Mathematics 

I) Classroom aides — Sufficient background in Mathematics to enable them to 
prepare lesson plans, create learning materials that parallel materials being used in 
regular dassrooms, and provide instruction at their chosen level of specialization 
(elementary or secondary). 

C. Social Studies 

1) Classroom Aides 

a. Sufficient background'Vi American and Filipino social studies to enable diem 
to prepare lesson plans, create teaming materials that parallel materials being 
used in regular classrooms, and provide instruction at their chosen level of 
specialization. 

b. Sufficient background in utilizing their Filipino cultural heritage in preparing 
appropriate teaching units in aspect of cross-cultural comparisons. 

2) School-Home aides — Sufficient background in American and Filipino social 
studies to enable them to comprehend the cultures of the people with whom 
they will be working and to be able to assist the parents in their understanding of 
American culture. 

D. language Teaching 

1) Classroom aides — Sufficient background in the nature of language and those 
aspects of linguistics that wili enable them to identify problem areas in English and 
the home language of the students and the ability to plan appropriate teaching 
techniques and materials to remedy the problems. 

2) School-Home aides — Not applicable. 

E. Teaching SkiSs 

I ) Classroom Aides 

a. Strategies — Learn how to use the team approach/ in a b&ngual/bkultrual 
classroom setting. ' 

b. Principles of Second-Language Learning and Teaching Techniques-Understand 
the principles of second-language learning and teaching techniques. 

t. P!ethc*fcsiGgy - Be able to apply appropriate teaching techniques to specific 
situations. 

d. Lesson planning — Be able to prepare lesson plans. 

e. Instructional strategies in a Bilingual/ Bicuftura! Setting. Be able to identify and 
discuss strengths and weaknesses of different methods and techniques. 

f. Practicum 

I } Be able to implement lesson plans. 

2) Be able to use appropriate teaching techniques. 

3) Be able to evaluate his/her own teaching and that of peers. 

4) Be able to revise instructional materials to suit the needs of the dassroom. 
%. Training in Evaluating Curriculum Products — Be able to evaluate curriculum 

products. 

h. Curriculum Materials Development 

1 ) Be able to analyze materials to determine their suitability to their particu- 
lar classroom situation. 

2) Know the specialists or consultants who could provide guidance in die use 
of curriculum materials. 

». The different uses of language objective: Examine die different uses of 
language (ritualistic, formality, expressive, aesthetic, and informative), their 
purposes, their effects and how to use language to avoid vagueness, 
ambiguity, and fallacious reasoning. 
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j. Selection, preparation, and/or adaptation of appropriate teaching aides 
c J**?** to content areas covered in elementary and secondary schools. 
2) School-Home aides - Not applicable. 7 
F. Cross-Cuitural Learning and Comparison of Values 
I) Classroom aides 

a. Culture Awareness - Understand the concept "culture." 

b. The Dominant Culture (American) - Understand the complexities of the 
dominant culture. 

c. Culture of mfe Target Group: The Immigrant liokano and the Local liokano 
- Understand the culture of the Immigrant liokano and mat of the local 
liokano. 

d. Contrast between the Dominant Culture and the Ibkano Culture - Know 
the similarities and differences between the don^t culture and the liokano 
culture. 

f S°!? Cept of ,,pjuralism " - Understand the concept of pluralism 

f . Cukurai Alternatives - Become aware of the potentialities of each culture 
m providing alternatives in We styles. 

g. Comparison of one's own values with values of other ethnic groups that 
make up what we call the "American society." 

2) School-Home aides — Same competencies. 
G. Skills in School — Community Leadership 
I) Bilingual Aides 

a. Human Relations - Understand basic principles which cover relationships 
between indwduals. 

b. Program Policies, and Regulations of Target Schools - Understand the 
->\ c,u m X ^ System its progra"*. policies, and regulations. 

1} bcnooi-Home aides — Same competencies with the following additions- 

a. Interview Techniques - Know how to apply effective interview techniques 
and be able to prepare appropriate written reports. 

b. Knowtecge of Available Social and Health Progrrms in the Community - Be 
able to name all the social and health agencies and community services and 
programs available to people in the community, and be able to describe their 
functions and services. 



c. 



Leadership Training — Be able to organize community groups and develop 
programs that wiM foster school-home cooperation. 



FOOTNOTES 

1. For the native American aH levels of convminication, writing and reading in particular do not 
always exist nor is there one standard language as can be described for example in Spanish 
speaking groups. * ' 1- -r- 

2. These behaviors are in addition to or specify highlighted behaviors in reference to the 
school s normal requirements for cognitive development. 

3 These teacher competencies are in addition to those normally accepted as minimum criteria 
for teacher candidates in monolinguai/rnonocultural programs. To repeat this expected com- 
petencies, the study group thought to be redundant. 

4. Developed by the Hawai B*ngual/Bicuftural Education Project Staff. 1 975- 1 976 
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Competencies for University Programs in 
Bilingual Education 



Robert (Kelly) Acosta 
George Blanco 



Foreword 

In order to meet the needs of mSfions of children who speak English as a second 
ipnguage. Congress mandated that the U.S. Office of Education embark upon an 
Extensive training program. Via the Education Amendments of 1974, -J<e Office of 
Bilingual Education has been involved in offering grants for programs that provide 
training of school personnel ranging from paraprofessionab and aides to graduate 
educators. 

During the program year 1977-78, a total of 101 institutions of higher education 
received grants for implementing bifinguai teacher-training programs. Forty-two institu- 
tions of higher education received a total of 672 fetewship grants for personnel 
interest in pursuing master's and doctorate degrees with a specialization in bilingual 
educ n. 

,. ts currently estimated that approximately 3.6 million school-age children in the 
United States have a non-Engfish language background. This number includes children 
from homes where a language other than Engfch is spoken and children who were 
foreign-bom or whose parents were foreign-bom. Approximately 1 29,000 to 200,000 
teachers are needed to meet the instructional needs of those children who have 
another language and another culture. 

Nationally, it should be recognized that bilingual education, as it has unfolded in this 
nation, is not a passing fancy to provide equal educational opportunity to language 
minority groups. It wil be here as long as Snguisticalfy and culturally different popuiations 
exist in this country. 

It is anticipated that this publication wig assist institutions of higher education in 
understanding the theoretical and methodological concept of bilingual education 
teacher-training programs in this country and help them in graduating personnel with a 
specialization in bSngual education. 

April 1978 

Tom Bums 

Acting Director 

Office of Bilingual Education 
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introduction 

Before an institute of higher education (IHE) implements a bfagual education pro- 
gram, it should develop a rationale. The rationale rests on a set of assumptions concern- 
ing binguai education and bingual teacher training in the United States. These assump- 
tions constitute the theoretical framework for the development of program with a 
specialization in bingual edcuation. The assumptions represent views about society and 
education in general, the nature of ? teacher-training program, and the role of the 
teacher and the students. Indeed, the IHE is strongly urged to screen all rts competen- 
cies through this set of assumptions to determine their validity within the program, it is 
recognized that: 

1 The United States *s a culturally and linguistically diverse country, with English as the official 
language 

2 Tnere exists tn the United States a mainstream society and a variety of subcultures which are an 
integral part of ttv? Nation. 

3 Th* cultural and ingurstic diversity 5 a national resource whrh should be strengthened through the edu 
c atonal process 

4 Students learn more easily m their dommnt language. 

h The purpose of tohnguaj education is to promote academtc success for students who speak a language 
other than tnghsh. as well as to provide linguistic and cultural enrichment for all students. 

6 In a multiple- year bimguai education program, students develop knowledge and skills commensurate 
with those ot students m a monolingual program, fa addition, they develop communicative skills tn two 
languages. 

/ Teachers t d to be more effective if they can relate to students linguistically and culturally. 

8 I eachers must recognize the linguistic, soooculturai, arxi intellectual strengths of their students tn 
•order to promote educational success. 

9 Bingual nstnx.tion m the preparation program helps future teachers to be more effective tn 
instructing m the two languages 

u.) f :eid based activities m the preparation program help the future teacher to be aware of the needs of 
the students and to increase 'their teaching effectiveness. 

The responsibility for developing the necessary competencies, skills, and attitudes 
for succeeding in a bilingual education program rests largely with schools of education in 
close cooperation with local education agencies. The Office of B&ngual Education rec- 
ognizes that bilingual education programs are muJtkfiscipBnary in nature and, therefore, 
require participation of other academic areas. If institutions of higher education are to 
meet the needs of local communities, they must prepare teachers capable of working 
with linguistically and culturally diverse populations. 

The initiation and growth of bilingual-education programs in the United States have 
given rise to university programs designed to meet the demands for properly trained 
personnel. Although inservke programs have always piayed an important role in bilingual 
teacher training, and should always continue to do so, institutions of higher education 
(IHE) are now being called on to estabfch bifingual education as an integral part of their 
academic and professional education programs. Furthermore, as bilingual education con- 
tinues to expand so, also, does the need for speciafized bilingual training, such as re- 
search, curriculum development, program evaluation, assessment, and supervision. 

This document has been prepared in response to requests by IHEs for guidance ana 
direction in the establishment, improvement, and institutionafization of bifinguakriucation 
programs. The guidelines are designed to give Erection to IHEs wishing to: 
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I . initiate teacher -preparation programs m bilmgual education. 

I Modify and improve existing bilingual-education programs. 

3. Expand the bilingual-education programs mto the graduate level, 

4. Expand to other graduate programs tn addition to teacher education. 

More importantly, these guidelines are provided to assist IHEs to ktstitutionalize the bi- 
lingual program and thus, make it an integral part of the regular program of studies. 

Generic, or broacfy stated, competencies are recommended and they can be in- 
corporated into a variety of course offerings. They can. and should, be broken down 
into more specific competencies according to IHE requirements. It is felt that these 
competencies w* encourage IHEs to examine present course offerings and determine 
additions, deletions, and rrKxfifications. it wi be noted that the competencies outlined in 
this document are, generaSy. of two types: 

l Basic competencies- - mmim'jm requirements when allow the individual to perform effectively as a 
bilingual education teacher or as a specialist in some other branch of bilingual education. 

2. Supporting competencies -which serve to enhance and strengthen the preparation of the degree 
candidates. 

The bask and supporting competencies are minimal, and IHEs are encouraged to make 
additions to meet specific student needs. 

Empirical research in die area of the preparation of bflingual education personnel is 
practicaMy non-existent at this time. The competencies, program sequences, *nd other 
suggestions for program implementation contained in this document, therefore, were 
generated from information in the sources found in the Bibliography. Preliminary 
versions of this document were shared with authorities and practitioners in the field of 
bSngual education and general education for review and critique. Appropriate modifica- 
tions were incorporated to make the contents meaningful and realistic, and to keep 
them in fine with the assumptions about bingual education listed earlier. 

It is hoped that.tnis pubication wfii provide IHEs with guidance which w« eventually 
pay dividends in terms of Improved academic achievement for linguistically and culturally 
(Sverse students and for students of the '-ninstream society who participate in bilingual- 
education programs. 

Program Implementation 

A bilingual teacher-training program should be a coopeiative effort which involves a 
variety of disciplines within the IHE and which should be Implemented in dose connec- 
tion with agencies outside the IHE. The following are features which a teacher-training 
program should have and which indicate the IHE's comnstment to b$hguai education: 

1 A structured program of studies with goals, course objectives, options, knowledge, and skills to be 
obtained expkity stated. Thts provides specifioty for both students and faculty regarding responsi- 
bilities and program outcomes. 

2 A program J studies which requires a specified portion of the instruction to take place m tte 
target language. 

3. A fry al plan through which the SHE gradually assumes most or all cf the financial support for the 
bilingual education program. 

4 Adequate faculty and staff who are bilingual and have knowledge, tuning, and experience in some 
aspect of btimguai educator ~ Duld include a director who has the responsibility of coordina- 
ting the entire program. An advisory board consist ng of IHt faculty, students, local school person- 
nel, community representatives, and regional and Stete certification officiate is recommended. 
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b Proper physical facilities which support and promote the program. These would include library 
materials for research and curriculum development, language and teaching laboratories, and field- 
based or demonstration centers 

6. A program which collaborates with a local school district and which makes extensive use of the 
knowledge and experience of the bcal bilingual-education personnel. 

/ .'- r ecruitment and screening process wtvch identifies prospective biinguai teacher candidates. 

It is recognized that most IHEs st$ function within a more traditional structure 
dictated by specific courses and accumulation of credits in order to recommend stu- 
dents for graduation and certification. This document does not necessarily promote a 
stria competency-based teacher education program. The competencies which are 
presented in this document can be incorporated into such a traditional model. This pro- 
vision, however, should not be interpreted to mean that an IHE will simply Utilize exist- 
ing courses or programs and give them a bttnguai focus. It is vital that the institution 
analyze its facilities, faculty, staff, and program of studies before it begins to structure 
the b£ngua^education program. Once a rationale based on the foregoing assumptions is 
developed, program objectives, courses, and a sequential program of studies can be 
designed. 

It will be noted that the competencies suggested for the undergraduate, master's, 
and doctoral levels are sequential in nature. Each successive level is based on the devel- 
opment of prior knowledge or skis related to a specific area within the bilingual pro- 
gram. An BxSvidual at the doctoral level without previous training in bilingual education, 
for example, would have to develop certain competencies prior to entry or as an 
integral part of the degree program at this level. Thus, each degree or level may be seen 
as terminal or as a stepping stone to additional studies. 

Undergraduate Program 

At the undergraduate lev*., programs should be designed to comply not only with 
the requirements of an individual IHE, but also with State certification regulations. 
Within this framework, an IHE crvn structure its program fei such a way as to provide the 
future binguai-educ?tion teachers v/ith tht necessary skiks and knowledge to function 
adequately in a dual-language instructional program. 

It should be noted, that this document puts forth competencies necessary for a 
teaching credential witi /a specialization in bttnguai education. It is recognized that most 
IHEs have additional program requirements such as English, mathematics, science, social 
studies, etc. Specific competencies for these areas are not included in this publication. 
Competencies, rather than course tides, are presented because it is felt that they 
provide IHEs with more precise directions for course implementation. The competen- 
cies can be incorporated into any of numerous courses at an IHE. A number of 
competencies, such as those developed by the Center for Applied Linguistics (1974), 
can also be used. The basic competencies recommended here have been carefully 
selected after consultation with specialists in bilingual-education teacher training. It s felt 
that a teacher candidate should be able to demonstrate them to perform satisfactorily 
in the classroom. 

The bilingual-education program might consist of three general areas: 

l A t (xfrtm. foundations -Courses required to fulfill graduation requirements such as English, mathe- 
matics. social science, natural seances, etc. , and which are specified by State certification standards. 
Where apt>ropnate. the course content should be expanded to include a bilingual-educational per 
spective. a d should be described in terms of: 

a Basic Competencies 

b Supporting Competencies 
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2 Uvnxal Professional iducation Courses which are required of all individuals pursuing a teac^g 
credent*! and wtxh are specified by State certification standards. Where appropriate the course 
content should be expanded to include a b4*nguai education perspective and should be described 
*n terms of- 

a Basic Competencies 
' b Supporting Competencies 

3. bhryuai t due at ion -Courses which may come from several departments of an IHE but which con- 
tribute to the development of teachers of a bdtnguaf program. These, too, should be described in 
terms of 

a. Basic Competencies 

b. Supporting Competencies 

Traditionary, teacher-education programs have been largely campus-based. That is, 
most courses are provided in coBege classrooms with fimited contact with actual teadv 
mg situations. Most programs provide some field experiences, such as student teaching. 
BSinguaf education at the I HE tevd is in an early developmental stage . It is f eft that future 
teachers in this field should be given a maximum of contact with quality b8tagual-educa- 
tion programs, since many local schools have valuable experience to share. This first- 
hand experience is important for the future b*nguai-education teacher because: 

1 Tea- her training materials are scarce, especially those written m a Janguage other than English. 

2 Bilingual education is m an early stage of development and there is a necessity to evaluate a variety 
of teaching approaches. 

3 Local school personnel usually have experience with WrnguaJ education and can. thus, reinforce 
and expand the future teachers' training. 

4 For those teacher candidates who are still strengthening and expanding their facility with the non- 
Lngfish language, field experiences wiU provide opportunities to use and apply this language in 
classroom situations. 

b. Contact with students in a bilingual -education program will provide the teacher candidate first- 
hand experience with the language and culture of varied student populations. 

h Most W'ngual education teacher candidates have experienced a monolingual education 

In sum, the bilinguai-education program should develop attitudes, skife, and knowl- 
edge and it should provide opportunities for application in a variety of real situations. 

Attitudes 

The candidate should develop the attitude that: 

l All students bring with them certain intellectual, emotional, linguistic, socio cultural, and physical 
capabilities and potentials which should be developed and enhanced during the teaching-learning 
process 

J Thr language students use is a structured system of communication 

3 I he language variety of the students and a standard variety a- e ^alid systems of communication, 
eacn of which has legitimate functions within various social contexts. 

4 The students culture is the basis for their learning to function as social beings 

5 Bangui! education promotes and enhances the education of ImgusUally and culturally diverse 
children. 

o Bilingual education provides enrichment for ail students. 

Skills 

This category deals with the development of linguistic, cultural, and pedagogical 
skills which the bilingual teacher must demonstrate. The teacher candidate should 
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already possess language skis in both English and the target language prior to entry into 
the program, since the usual 4-year degree program cannot develop these skffls from 
total iarW of proficiency to the level necessary for bttngual education. The IHE should 
provide an entry dagnostic test to determine the language proficiency of the candidate . 

Language Proficiency 

By the end of the program the candidates are expected to have a command of 
English and the target language in listening, speaking, reading, and writing. Specifically, 
the candidates should be able to: 

i . Provide instruction using a standard variety of both languages. 

I Understand and. preferably, speak the particular language vanety of the student. 

An exit language-proficiency test is strongly recommended, it should include both a 
genera! section and a specialized section which evaluates control of pedagogical termi- 
nology in both languages. 

Base Linguistic Competencies 

The candidates should be abSe to: 

1 txplain baste pnnopie of language and bjhngualism. 

2 identify phonological, grammatical, and lexical characteristics of both languages and determine 
possible areas of interference and positive transfer 

} i xpla'n theories of first and second language learning and their implications for classroom 
instruction 

4 identify and understand regional, social, and developmental varieties of the student's language(s). 

Supporting Linguistic Competencies 
The candidates should be able to: 

1 Analyze possible effects of two or more languages m contact and their resulting linguistic and 
sociological manifestations 

2 i xplam the process of acquiring more than one language and dialect. 

1 Identify diverse schools of thought concerning the relationship of language and culture. 

Basic Cultural Competencies 

The candidates should be able to: 

1 Recognise the richness of cultural diversity m trie United States. 

2 identify significant aspects of the home culture which can be incorporated into the instructional 
Pribram 

3 identify significant aspects of the mainstream culture to assist students in recognizing similarities and 
dealing with potential areas of difference. 

4 Develop knowledge of the history of the target cultural group. 

1 .)eveiop an awareness of the contributions of the cultural group, especially as they may relate to 
the development of the United States 

t UMi/e <n the classroom appropriate literature from the target cultural group. 

- [ * piam some basic ideas concerning the process of acculturation and assimilation 

Supporting Cultural Competencies 
The candidates should be abie to: 
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1 Identify some ba*c principles of learning styles whch may b • culturally determined. 

2 Prepare students to function in a variety of social and cultural settings 

i Develop an awareness of the cultural group's folklore, both oral and written 

Basic Pedagogical Competencies 
The candidates should be able to: 

1 l *pla.n oasK principles of learning theory and apply them to the teaching -learning process 

2 Develop techniques which help the students to extend their command of their first and second 
language m listening, speaking, reading, and writing. 

i Plan, develop, and present teach.ng units or lessons ,n the various curriculum areas using the 
appropriate terminology m both langi -ages ' 

4 incorporate significant aspects of the students culture ,n various areas of the curnculum. 

\ Jtih/f a variety of appropriate classroom management techniques 
b Work effectively with auxiliary personnel in the classroom. 

7 Work effectively with parents and other members of the community m the classroom 

8 Assess language dominance and proficiency in basx select matter, and utilize such results for 
instruction 

* Formulate performance objectives and develop formal and informal evaluation strategies 
10 Utilize m the content areas various teaching techniques « both Fnglish and the target language. 

a Inquiry discovery of instruction 

b The individualization of instruction 

c The establishment cf learning centers 

d The use of audio visuals in the classroom 

i i evaluate instructional mater 4s in terms of the students' Imgustt. cultural, and mteilectual char- 
act.snstics 

'<' Modify instructional materials designed to meet tf<- students' needs 

Supporting Pedagogical Competencies 
The candidates should be able to: 

1 Utilize a multidiscipiinary approach to teaching 

2 Work effectively with community resources. 

3 Utilize interaction analysts strategies 

4 Plan and implement team teaching 

Knowledge 

^^SfL 6 ^^ * T dti ^ i P* nar y * nature - ^ teacher-training program 
*oujd. therefore, reflect ths cW^emtic. The IHE should structure its pro™ not 
only to ndude a wide variety of disciplines in various departments, but it should also 
ff!l? J***" COOpera ? or amon S departments. It is important that the Nfingual 
teacher-tmomg program have an identifiable a<iministrative locus in order to obtain the 
necessary structure and to promote coordination among the various departments. An 

tZ^L^^^-^T^ r T rSentatives from departments is 

Z^^I^J^** *l Ch *T ° f V 0 *™- s^ouid provide 

djedepartmento with the goais and objectives of the program so that a* faculty 
members, regardless of their discipline, contribute to the preparation of the bilinsuaj- 
^^^^^JfoYmg are some of the disciplines necessary for the adequate 
O oevefopment of the bilingual education teacher: English, foreign languages, ethnic 

yy^ I89 
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studies, social sciences, applied linguistics, psychology, natural sciences, mathematics, 
musk. art. Iferary science, physical education, speech,, and drama. These areas usually 
form part of the school curriculum, and teachers are expected to receive knowledge of 
some bask concepts In each of them as part of their university training. It is recognized 
that specifying competencies for each of these areas would be difficult and may not be 
within the jurisdiction of the persons in charge of the bilingual teacheMraWng program. 
However, the particular contributions of each discipline to binguafcm and bilingual 
education is necessary. Therefore, it is especially important for faculty members of 
these disciplines to meet periodically to coordinate their efforts and to determine 
necessary course modifications. 

Application 

BiSngua! teacher-education programs should provide candidates with opportunities 
to apply to real situations what they have teamed. Traditionally, most teacher-education 
programs have required a studem-teaching field experience. In addition to mis type of 
experience, the foKowtrtg are also recommended: 

I A structured observation experience early m the program, preferably at the freshman level. This 
will allow the candidates to observe a bilingual program m action over an extended period of time, 
perhaps for a quarter or a semester This experience can provide the candidates with insight and 
information about bilingual education and may be the deciding factor as to whether they will or will 
not pursue a degree with a specialization in bilingual education. 

1 Prior to student teaching, an extended internship of a quarter or a semester in length. This 
internship would take place m a local bilingual-education program The candidates would not be 
given the responsibility of taking charge of the class but would observe the teacher, reinforce 
familiar concepts to the students, assist the teacher m routine class- oom management chores, etc. 

3 Field experiences in the community. This contact gives future teachers opportunities to know on a 
first hand basis the students families, the neighborhood, and its various components, such as 
churches, stores, social organizations, etc 

Field experiences should be structured to involve the students in increasingiy 
responsible tasks, for example: 

I Observation 

1 Tutoring on a one-to-one basis 

3 T utoring sniall groups 

4 T eachrng large groups or an entire class 

As many courses as possible dealing with bilingual education should be field-based to 
maximize opportunities for relating theory and practice. 

There may be IHE programs which provide training for teacher aides who already 
have some experience in the biltagual-education classroom. The university degree 
program should coortSnate this experience with itsacademic training and, preferably, 
capitalize on such experience by bringing these aides in contact with students who have 
a minimum of contact with a bfiingual program. 

Program Model 

Oven the diversity of teacher preparation programs across the country, this 
pubfcation presents a general bSwgual-education training model which universities may 
adapt to conform to their own requirements and specifications. 

The Bilingual Teacher-Training Sequence on page 16 takes into account the three 
program areas (Academe Foundations, General Professional Education, and B#tgu*Educo- 
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SrJ** C 5?S 0 ^ k sh ° uW noted that S***^ P^es a heavy emphasis on 
^cacademtc foundations early in the program and that die more specialized areas are 
stressed ri the last 2 years. However, this arrangement does provide sufficient flexibility 
for students to begin developing some specialized competencies as early as the first 
yearAs mvntioned eanfer, field experiences are vital. Universities should give strong 
consideration to ffeW experiences, sii* 

frst year of study. Such experiences w* give the future teachers a more realistic view 
of the teaching profession, in general, and of bingual education, in particular. 

Thesuggested sequence is designed to give IHEs fiexjbity in planning an undergrad- 
uate degree program. It should be noted that courses in the three program areas may 
be taken in any of the 4 years of the program. The diagonal patterns are a means to 
■ncScate the proportion or percentage of course work in a particular area during any of 
the 4 years of study. There is a heavy emphasis on Acodemic fbondotxvjs during the first 
1.10*1', l°[ exafn P ie - A certain "umber of courses in Gawd Professional Education and 
B&nffjoL&jucatJon Specialization could, however, be taken at this point. During the last 2 
years emphasis is on General Professional Education and RUr^tai-Education Specialization 
A small number of Acodcmk Foundations courses which students had not yet taken could 
also be scheduled at this time. 

Although it is difficult to express the number of courses in exact percentages, the 
program might also be represented in the following manner: 



(In percent) 



Academic Foundations 



1st 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 


y- 


r 




r- 


90 


80 


50 


5 


5 


10 


20 


35 


5 


10 


30 


60 



BangualE&xation Sppgiafaatioo 

This arrangement of courses is based on the Bilingual Teacher-Training Sequence 
(illustration I) and is designed to show one possible course distribution of the Under- 
graduate Program. 

Master's Degree Program 

Students pursuing a degree at this ievei should be proficient in English and the target 
lang-jage and may be of two types: 

! Students with an undergraduate degree with a specialization in bilingual education. 

2 Students with an undergraduate degree in a field other than bilingual education but with possible 
first hand experience m some phase of bilingual education 

ideafiy, for those students who enter the master's degree program with an 
undergraduate specialization in bilingual education, the sequence of competencies might 
look like the following: 6 

4 



Master's degree with a specialization 
m btlmgua) education 



Undergrade^ degree 
with a specialization 
n txbnguaJ education 
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ILLUSTRATION I 
Bitinguai Teacher-Training Sequence 



Ik Yr 



2nd Yr 



3fdYr 



4th Yf 




Note A c«ft*m percent Jjc oi courv , ihc uW be taujhc m En|(rth irtd in the ca<?ec Unjuaje, arm :h« urjet !anju*je of the fxojrim, excluv»«J]r 



o 
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SAMPLE DISTRIBUTION OF COURSE WORK 
Four-Year Program 



ist yr. 



2nd yr. 



3rd yr. 



4th yr. 



English' 

Natural sciences 
Second language* 
Exptoratory education 
course: 
^ Rektased 



Engfish* 

Mathematics 

Social sciences/culture 

Art/murr: 

Second language*: 
h rdation to field-based 
experiences; introduction 
to bfagual education 



General education courses 
Specialized b&iguaf education 

courses 
Second language * 
Culture 

Intensive field experience: 

internship 
Efectives 



Specialized bftmgual education 

courses 
General education courses 
Second language* 
Culture 

Intensive fiekj experience; 

Student teaching 
Deceives 



'Mostteacher-educ^pro^^ 
or target language of the program depends on their individual language proficiency in the two languages 

As was indicated earner, a certain r*jmber of courses in a8 areas 
*e target friguage of the program, exclusively. * 
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The master's degree program would assume that the candidate has aH the requisite 
knowledge and skis of the undergraduate program and is ready to proceed to more 
advanced study based on these previously acquired competencies. At this point in the 
development of bilingual education, however, there are sti iarge numbers of teachers 
who wish to pursue a master's degree in binguai education, but whose undergraduate 
degree may be in some other area. In this case the iHE would have to select those 
competencies from its undergraduate program which it considers absolutely essential 
for its master's degree candidates. T!ie program may. thus, be visualized as follows: 



Master's degree with a ^jeccdoation 
in bfingu*! education 




Undergraduate degree 
in another flew 


J 





The master's program should provide students with additional skJs not part of the 
undergraduate program, such as in curriculum development, and it should require a 
higher degree of performance of the bask competencies. Preferably, candidates should 
have prior teaching experience. The candidate should be able to communicate effec- 
tively in Engfish and the target language prior to entry into die program. The IHE should 
determine the candidate's oral and written language proficiency with a formal evaluation 
instrument. 

Hie IHE must also take into account the career aspirations of its master's degree 
students and whether the students see the degree as terminal or as a stepping stone for 
die doctorate. As was recanmended for the undergraduate program, it is vital at the 
master's degree level to provide a specified portion of the instruction in the target 
language of the program. This arrangement also provides the candidates with practice in 
the target language and ultimately results in quality programs. 

Field experiences are very important at this level, too. These can be graduate 
internships in local binguai programs or in a state, regional, or local education agency. 
Master's degree candidates can also assist the IHE faculty in conducting portions of the 
instructional program on the uffdsgraduate level. The purpose of these experiences is 
to combine theory and practice and, thus, increase die candidates' skis in the field of 
binguai education. 

The f oiks wing are suggested competencies for the master's degree candidates: 
Attitudes 

3 The candidate should develop the attitude that: 

1 All students bring with them certain intellectual, emotional, linguistic, sociocuftural, and physical 
capabilities and potentials which should be developed and enhanced dunng the teaching-learning 

process. 

2 The language students use « a structured system of communication. 

3. The language variety of the students and a standard variety are valid systems of communication, 
each of which has legitimate functions within various social contexts. 
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4. The students' odture rs the baas for their learning to function as social beings. 

5. Bilingual education promotes and enhances the education of Ir^uisttcaJiy ana culturally diverse 
students, . 

6. B4mgual education .provides enrichment for all students. x 

The master's degree students are often teachers with direct experience in a 
bingual program. Some of their knowledge and teaching skis are often acquired as a 
result of such experience. The graduate program should attempt, as much as possible, 
to utilize such knowledge and skis and to provide the candidate with addtiortaJ 
information which, oftentimes, may be more theoretical in nature. This theory, 
however, should always be presented in conjunction with practical application. 

Language Proficiency 

The candidate should already possess language skis in both English and the target 
language prior to entry into the program, since the usual master s degree program 
cannot develop these skis from total lack of proficiency to the level necessary for 
bilingual education. The IHE should provide an entry diagnostic test to determine the 
language proficiency of the candidate. The student at this level is expected to have a - 
command of English and die target language in listening, speaking, reading, and writing. 
Specifically, the candidates should be able to: 

I Provide instruction m aM areas of the curriculum or m areas of secondary education specialization 
using a standard variety cf both languages. 

2. Understand and preferably speak the home language variety of the student. 

An exit language-proficiency test is strongly recommended, and it should include 
both a general section and a specialized section which evaluates control of pedagogical 
terminology in both languages. • 

Basic Linguistic Competencies 

The master's degree candidates should be able to demonstrate the basic linguistic 
skis required of the undergraduate students. Additionally, the candidates should be able 

to: 



1 . Explain the process cf becoming bilingual. 

2. Develop lessons dealing with specific areas of mterianguage interference and positive transfer. 
3 Explain basic principles of the sociology and psychology of language. 

4. Explain basic principles of language acquKtwn. 

Supporting Linguistic Competencies 
The candidate should be able to: 

I Recognize some basic principles of code-switching and its place m the language of devdoptnent of 
the students. 

2. Explain basic principles of the interaction of society and language and the resulting soeoJmgiHStic 
phenomena. 
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Base Cultural C omp e tenc ies 

In the area of culture, the candidate should be able to perform the bask com- 
petencies required of the undergraduate student AckJrtkxuIy, candidates shot id be able 
to: 

1 . Apply to cumculurn development and instruction the findings of research concerning education m 
general and of Iingu6tica% and culturally diverse students in particular. 

2. Work directly with the community m identifying and using cultural resources for instructional 
purposes. 

3 Identify major art forms of the target cultural group. 

4. Explain diverse schools of thought concerning the relationship between language and culture. 

5. Exp&n the process of a&Jturafcon ami assmiiation. 

Supporting Guttural Competencies 
The candidate should be able to: 

1 . incorporate elements of culture nto urats of study. 

2. Make objective comparisons of cultural characteristics of the mainstream and of the target group, 
including such areas as values, msmutions, modes of behavior, etc. 

Bask Pedagogical Competencies 

In the area of pedagogical skis* the candfcbte should be able to demonstrate the 
basic competencies required of the undergraduate student. In addition, the cancSdate 
should be able to: 

i Critique and utilize formal and informal language assessment procedures 2nd instruments. 

2. Critique cultural elements in a vanety of instructional materials and make necessary revisions. 

3. Deveiop original matenais for use in the Nnguai education classroom. 

4. Assess instructional matenais to determine utility and retevance. 

5. Determine biases of standardized tests. 

6. Utilize diagnostic data in the instructional program. 

Supporting Pedagogical Competencies 
The candidate should be able to: 

I Design WmguaJ education programs based on the needs and strengths of various student 
populations. 

2. interpret research findings and establish impcatfons for the classroom, 

3. Be abie to identify and accurately report on progress made by students in a Minguai-educatfon 
program. 

4. Establish an effective parental nvofverrv* > component of a bilingual pogram. 

At this level, it is important to consider the interests and career aspirations of the 
candidate. The candidate, therefore, may be given the choice of several degree 
program options, fuch as: 



i . Degree consisting entirely of successful completion of a specified number of competencies and/or 
courses. 

2 Degree consisting of successful completion r' a specified number of competencies and/or courses 
and a master's report. 

I. Degree consisting of successful compietion of a specified number of competencies and/or courses 
and a thes*. 
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to**"*** « 'two options. The vvricw of a report <r th^ nuy wtjy^ 
ST^^^^fLiiL!^^!^ Marion ^v^Sh S£ 

^i^^^^^^^?^^?^ MrtMSSw^^^ ^35''' cotAi wei^eojiesentt^ecom- 

^^I2 , ?!2l!l« ene ^ ^search a took of interest 

for exan^fc: ******* ******* upon conripJetion of the oe^e, 

1. Teacher. 

2. Supervisor or consultant. 

3. Curriculum specialist/ writer. 

4. School Dtstnct bilingual-education director. 

5. Consultant with a' service center. 

6. Doctoral studtes. 

7. Bilingual-education specialist at State Department of Education. 

8. National b*k^uai-educaDon network staff member 

9. Librarian. 

tur^rl^r^^ 

ture tne degree program accordingly. 

Doctoral Program 

As with the master's degree program, students at the doctoral i-vel come 
from a variety of academic backgrounds: 

• I . An undergraduate degree with a specialization m bilingual education. 

2. An undergraduate degree in a field other than bilingual education. 

3. A master's degree with a specialization in bilingual education. 

4. A master's degree in a field other than bilingual education. 

5. No master's degree. 

!2, a ? i ?°V 0 academic background, some students may have experience in 
Ungual education, white o&ers are entering this field withoT previous 
preparation or experience. The IHE should provide students with a structured 
program whkh, nonetheless, gives them the necessary f!exib%to pJr^ their 
own interests as they relate to bilingual education. Again, under ideai^nditTons 
L Lt!^, 5 !^^ W ~ enter *** program with preyio^degree 
o^Sw^m^r^ , "* M " Ce ° f com ** t ™'* + reoresemedinX 
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Doctoral degree with a speculation 
in bftngual education 



Master's degree with 
a specialization in 
bilingual education 



Undergraduate degree 
with a spetiafization 
in bilingual education 



For students who have an undergraduate degree m some other field, but a 
master's degree with a specialization in bilingual education, the sequence might be' 
conceived differently: 



Doctoral degree with a specialization 
in bingual education 



Master's degree with a specialization 
in b*.Tguai education 



Undergraduate degree 
in another field 



A more unlikely, but possible, sequence woufci be the one in whicl the 
candidate has an undergraduate degree with a specialization in bilingual education, 
a master's degree in another field or perhaps no master's degree. The sequence 
might be represented in this manner; 



Doctoral c^ee with a specialization 
"m bilingual education 



Master's degree in another 
field or no master's degree 



i 



Undergraduate d e g r ee 
with a specialization 
in bilingual education 



\ 
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A fourth possible sequence would be the one in which the candidate at the 
doctoral level has both an undergraduate and a master's degee in a field other than 
bilingual education. The sequence might be represented in the following manner: 



Doctoral degree with a specialization 
in bilingual education 



Mater's degree in 
another Held 



Undergraduate degree 
in another fidd 



\ 



The doctoral degree should require more independent work than the under- 
graduate and the master's degree programs. This feature can be incorporated into 
the program in several ways: 

1. individual research projects within organized courses. 

2. independent study courses. 

3 independent research m specific areas of interest. 

4. Collaborative work assignments with local, regional, state, or national education agencies. 

5. Field- based graduate internships, 

Students successfully completing the doctorate with a specialization in 
bilingual education may f ursue a variety of careers: 

f . IHE faculty member. 

2. State or National Education Agency official. 

3. Supervisor or consultant. 

4. Curriculum specialist/writer 

5. School District bilingual-education director. 

6. School District administrator, 

/. Consultant with a service center. 
3. National bilingual-education network staff member, 
9 Researcher. 
IQ. Guidance counselor. 

The IHE should structure its doctoral program according to the various career 
options available to the individual with a doctorate with a bilingual-education 
specialization. 

The IHE. in its commitment to bilingual education, must designate a certain 
portion of its graduate courses to be taught in the target language of the program 
As was mentioned earlier, this arrangement provides the candidate with practice 
in the target language and ultimately results in quality programs. 
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Field experiences af the doctoral level are essentml. These can take the form 
of actual classroom teaching in a bilingual program, providing inservice training to 
local bilingual education teachers, assisting the faculty with instruction at the 
master's or undergraduate levels, or working with an education agency at the 
regional, state, or local level. The purpose is to provide the candidates with oppor- 
tunities to relate theory and practice and, thus, prepare them for their chosen career 
within bilingual education. 

The bilingual-education doctoral program should have its locus of operation in 
the school of education but with links in several departments or disciplines. This 
document will only identify competencies for the areas of language, linguistics, cul- 
ture, and pedagogy. Additionally, competencies for two other areas will be 
recommended: research and supervision. The reason for this is that many doctoral 
candidates in bilingual education are pursuing careers in these areas. Since a general 
recommend ition for the doctoral program is for students to demonstrate the 
competencies required of the master's students, the doctoral program should 
expect students at this level to demonstrate a higher degree of knowledge or pro- 
ficiency in each of the competercies. 

Attitudes 

The candidate should develop the attitude that: 

I All students bring with tberr certain intellectual, emotional, linguistic, socio-cultural. and 
physical capabilities and potentials which should be developed and enhanced during the 
teaching learning process. 

2. The language students use is a structured system of communication. 

i. The language variety of the students and a standard variety are valid systems of communica 
tion. each of which has legitimate functions within various social contexts. 

4 The students culture is the basis for their learning to function as social beings. 

5 Bilingual education promotes and enhances the education of lingu'Stnally and culturally 
diverse students. 

6 Bilingual education provides enrichment for ail students. 

Skills 

Doctoral students in bilingual education may usually be divided into two broad 
categories in terms of background and academic preparation: those with experi- 
ence or training in bilingual education or related areas, and those without direct 
contact with bilingual education or related areas. The program, therefore, should 
take the students* backgrounds into account. 

Language Proficiency 

The candidates should already possess language skills in both English and the . 
target language prior to entry into the program, since the usual doctoral degree 
program cannot develop these skills from total lack of proficiency to the level 
necessary for bilingual education. The IHE should provide an entry diagnostic test 
to determine the language proficiency of the candidates. The students at this level 
are expected to have a command of English and the target language in listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing. Specifically, the candidate should be able to: 

1 Understand, speak, read, and wnte a standard variety of English and the target language. 

2 Understand and preferably speak at least one major regional/social variety of the target 

language, 

2 GO 
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3. Control the technical terminology pf the field of speculation m a standard variety of English 
and the target language. 

An exit language-proficiency test is strongly recommended, and it should 
include both a general section and a specialized section which evaluates control of 
pedagogical terminology of both languages. 

Bcsic Un&istk Competencies 

Ihe candidates should be able to demo nstrate the com pe t e nc ies required of Jie 
master's degree -agents, In addition, the candidates should be able to: 

1 Gather, transcribe, analyze, and compare linguist* information from a variety of sources and pro 
duce a linguist* profile to rciude psychologist*: and sooolmguistic information. 

2 Expiam the ma/cr schools of iff^ustK descrption a 

1. £xpton the mapr theories of the nature of language from the perspectives of psychology, sociol- 
ogy, anthropology, and linguistics and their implications for the design and implementation of bilin- 
gual education programs. 

Supporting Ung^istic Competencies 
The candidates should be able to: 

I Critique and validate existing linguistic research findings. 

2. Explain the pnnapies of dachromc development in the two languages of the program, 

3. Explain linguistic information m terms of specialized sub-areas, such as psychology, pedagogy, sociol- 
ogy, anthropology, etc. 

Basic Cultural Competencies 

The candidates should be able to demonstrate the competencies required of the 
raster's degree students. In addition, the candidates should be able to: 

1 Develop field-method sblfs designed to analyze and compare at least two U.S. cultural groups, one 
of wheh is the target group of the program. 

2. identify and research the intellectual, artistic, or technological contributions of the target group to 

U.S. culture. 

3. fcxp&n the soootogicaJ and psychological reiatooshp of language and culture. 

4. Explain the relationship of anthropotogy and education, especially as ft relates to bdmgualism 
b Explain the process of acculturation and assimiUtion and its sociologies jpip02S*%. 

Supporting Cultural Competencies f 
The candidates should be able to: ' 

l Critique and validate existing research findings n the area of the target culture. 

2- Explain cultural information in terms of related sufr areas, such as psychology, pedagogy, sociology, 
anthropology, etc. 

3. Explain NstoncaJ and contemporary elements of the target group as they relate to the U.S. 
mainstream culture and, wt*re applicable, to the culture of the home country. 

Bosk Pedagogical Competencies 

The candkiates should be able to demonstrate the competencies required of the 
master s degree students, In addtfon, the candidates should be able to: 

I Explain and apply the main theories of second-language teaching. 
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2. Expiam and apply the principles of curriculum development in bilingual educates as they relate to 
the total school program. 

3. identify and apply live mapr ponopte erf mstructton m elemen^ry school subject areas or, at the 
secondary level, of at least two subject areas. 

4. Cntque instructional i.atenate m terms oJ language. culture, and the theoretical principles on 
when they are based. 

Supporting Pedagogical Competencies 
The candidates should be able to: 

\ . Identify the significant historical events m the evolution erf bilingual education m the United States 
and make specific suggestions for curncuiar improvement incorporating those practices and policies 
found to be successful 

2 f xplam the major theories of cumcuium development m ^nerai education and m bilingual 
educaton 

3 Design venous tolingual educate program models which incorporate bilingual education as an 
integral part of the regular curriculum, 

4 Identify and apply at least ba*c principles of test development, interpretation, and use. 



1 Describe the nature of research and differentiate between descriptive and experimental studies 
and between theoretical and empirical studies, 

2 Identify and locate resources necessary to conduct researcn 

3 Collect, process, and analyze data. 

4 Critique and interpret research studies. 

b Determine the implications of research for theory, practice, and further research. 
6 Design and conduct original research 

7. Explain the research and development process in educational decision making. 

8. fcxpUin the basic principles of evaluation and prepare s basic evaluation study of a bilingual educa- 
tion program. 

Supervisory Competencies 

The candidates should be able to: 

{ Observe and diagnose teaching behavior m a systematic manner, 

2 Design mservKe programs to meet specific local school needs. 

3 evaluate programmatic operations m addition to those involved m teaching. 
4, Critique and assess cumcuium materials, 

b. Work effectively with teachers and/or administrators m tJie improvement of curriculum *:>d 
instruction of the Nmguai educaton program. 

6 Develop a public relations prog-am. 



The doctoral program with a specialization in bttngua! education, therefore, shouJd 
lend itself to a variety of backgrounds, interests, and cancer goals. Each IHE shcxid 
ensure that ai its binguai education doctor^ students develop a common core of com- 
petencies in addition to those competencies which enhance and support the students' 
specific needs. 



Research Competencies 

The candidates should be abie to: 
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Degree Program Owvfews 

The foiowing Mkatratiom present an overview of the progression from the under- 
graduate level to the doctorate. The lustrations, In the forms of graphs, show approxi- 
mate ratios between basic competencies and supporting competencies, ft should be 
noted that each of the graphs r e pr e sents ad the competencies for each respective 
degree program. 

Undergraduate Program Overview 

Hkstrar n 8 represents the entire undergraduate program; i.e., Academic Found* 
tons. General .vfessicnat Education, and Smnguat-Educadon Speridaajon. The IHE deter- 
mines the total number of competencies for its students. Within this number, the 
emphasis placed on the basic competencies and support^ conpetendes can be deter- 
mined by the IHE. Although the proportions shown can be modified by Individual IHEs, 
they iustrate the necessity of having the IHE identify and select the majority of compe- 
tencies which afl its bilingual education teacher candidates must demonstrate. 

The supporting competencies we subdivided into two classes: 

1 Those wfuch the students and faculty select and w+vch are based on the students' interests and 

needs. 

2 Those which students can select on their own from an established list and whtch might.be devel- 
oped in elective courses. 
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Master's Degree Program Overview 

lustration 9 helps to explain the distribution of work expected of the master's 
degre studemx The pro p o r tion of bate a^ 

provioe lor iwxioax/. m aosDon, a Tourm category, acuoent vjeneraves, nas oeen 
added. This category is important, particularly as students are expected to do indepen- 
dent study arid research or to prepare for a specific career. This could also take the 
form oi a mess, report* or verm projects, sucn is matenas oevwopment or 
d eve l op m e nt of curriculum for a specific bttrtgual school. Within the total number of 
competencies, the IHE may require students go do a certain amount of wortr. in fields 

At the master's decree level, a program might consist of the folowktp 
Major— Curriculum and instruction, eckxatkral administration, culture founda- 
tions, etc* 

Speciaittation— Binguai educator. 
St*pporting Work: 

t . General education, such as early childhood education, evaluation, etc. 
2. Related fields, such as language, apptied linguistics, anthropology, etc. 
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Doctoral Degree Program Overview 

As can be seen in lustration 10 the IHE provides the doctoral students with more 
teeway to pursue their own interests and professional goals and to provide them with 

^f^^T a v ^ efy P 00 ** cirem " corrpetandes 
rnfchtjrtdude work spedfcaly in fc«ngual education and core work roouSd of al 

ttI> ^-!L ^y 0 " 80 ^ ^partmenc This arrangement wuld ensure uniform prep- 
aration and gaining in those areas that the department warns for al its doctoral sS- 

^^S^^'^^^tJ^J'P 0 ^ competencies, begin to provide stu- 
densjwjA^ons in related fields and they provide the independence necessary for 



Compet e 
* — ^^1?^ 






\ STUDS NT AND FACULTY 




\ NEGOTIATE 


ft J 




STUDENT / 




G£N£RATE r / 


\jS STUDENT SELECTS 









At the doctoral decree tevri, a program might consist of the following; 
Major-Curriculum and instruction, educational administration, cultural founda- 
tions of education, etc, 

Spedabation-Bingual eoucation 
Supporting Work: 

i General education, - jch as earty childhood education, evaluation, etc. 

2. Related f*fd$, such as language, appted hngustics. soewtogy, anthropology, psychoiogy, etc. 

JJ* three degree programs - undergraduate, master's, and doctorate - with a 
spedafaation in bingual education, progress in terms of the amount of in d epe nd e n ce 
yarned to the canddates. At al levels, however, IHE must provide s structured pro- 
*am which presents retirements and opticas avalebie to the c^Sdates, 
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Appendix 21 

Recommendations for the Implementation 
of the Guidelines for the Preparation 
ami Certification of Teachers of Bilingual 
Bkultural Education through 
Inservice Training 

Center for Applied Linguistics 



The Group charged with the responsfctfity of considering the inplernentation of 
the Guidelines through inservice training courses bases its recommendation on two 
important considerations, namely, 

that the mservtce training of personnel-teachers, paraprofessionals pnnopals. and assistant principals - 
of necessity must be developed to meet the specific needs of group to be trained 
that it is difficult, if not often impossible, to involve long-time expenenced administrators in any type of 
inservice training, especially rf it requires attending a college or university 

The group aiso recognizes the advantage and convenience of enfistkig the cofafao- 
ration, support and intervention of the local universities and colleges in the inservice 
training of personnel involved in bilingual biculturaJ education, especially in order to 
enable the trainees to acquire dfedits applicable to professional improvement plans and 
to the extension of state certification. 

Group Two's first recommendation, therefore, is 

That inservice courses be developed withm the schools, involving limited members of personnel with 
common needs which have been previously assessed, and therefore expressed by the teachers to be 
trained themselves. 

This needs assessment can be undertaken at the beginning of each school year by 
attributing carefuSy structured checklists or questionnaires to al personnel at 
orientation meetings held Airing school pre<>pening week. These questionnaires should 
ask teachers to check thc« aspects (or competencies) in which they fed that they need 
assistance, "updating" or, plainly, training. 

After due discussion of each aspect, and of the convenience of adequate prep- 
aration in order to do their job, teachers can be requested to return the questionnaire 
to the coordinators or persons in charge of structuring the courses to be offered. 
Unless specifically trained for binguai bicufcurai education by a university or coiege. 
poor to being employed, teachers, administrators and paraprofessksnais are very Beefy 
to indicate their own need for training in most of the competencies contained in the 

Suggestions for the achievement of such competencies through 

a after school sessions of two hours' duration, with hourly stipends paid, and 
b. some all day sessions (made possible by either using teacher wo/kdays or providing substitute 
teachers) can then be formulated m reference to each aspect included in the Guidelines, as follows; 

Language Proficiency 

A. The criteria that define adequate control of all dimensions of language — 
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"pronunciation, grammar, vocabulary, regional, stySstic and nonverbal variants 
appropriate to the c ommu ni ca tion content" — need to be cstafefahed. 
The seff-as»essment inventory to be administerad to the teachers then can assist 
them to reafae courses. RtaJng and i w tt^p i tMkie ncymustbeiridudedinadd^ 
to speaking and und a mande^ as aspects of the "effective communication" goal. 
B. Training in efleata community 

ratructor who knows of the existence of the diverse bnpage variants. Special 
attention should abo be paid to speech acts *xfpofcenessreo>A>ed ha learning 
ation (rules for questioning, artswering, drecting, etc). Informants can be invoked 
in the presentation of those variants most common in the community. Curricuiar 
tenrtnotogy related to al subject areas can be acquired by assigning to groups of 
teachers the ex a m ina ti o n of textbooks written in countries where the language is 
used as a native language. A survey of beat talent mightproduce,competent subject 
matter specialsts with native command of the language in question, whose services 
could be obtained on a contractual basis as needed. Under no circumstances is the 
language course to be taught in any other but the target language 

t 

Linguistics 

Linguistic considerations, such as involved in guidefines 6, 7 and 8, should probably be 
undertaken as part of a different course to be offered. It may wel be the case that 
some teachers may need to acquire these particular competencies dealing with the cocv 
trastive analysis of the two languages involved in the program, yet may be quite pro- 
ficient in their home language, inducing the abity to provide curriculum content in it. 
The inverse may also be the case if the teachers have already had linguistic courses as 
part of their preservke training at the university. 



Culture 

in general, but very esp-jcialy regarding Cultural drversrty and the need to include in the 
curriculum the culture and history of the group, its contributions to U.S. culture and 
history, and the conternexxary We styles of the group, Group 2 suggests the need to 
have a supporting statement from the Superintendent of Schools in order n have aX 
schools accept the inclusion of the Study of "other" cultures. 
Spedffcaly, it was recommended: 

A. Th»t community members be tnvited to talk about their cuiture to teachers participating m mser- 
vice courses 

B. That various "cultural" activities or experiences be mduded as sessions of any mservjce course. 

C. That avai' ibte research- related to the effects of cultural and sooo-econarmc variables on the stu- 
* dents' cf^gmtive and affective learning styles and on their general level of development and sociali- 
zation be included as part of all mservice courses. 

D. That session on values clarification conducted by persons who have such skills be included m all 
inservtce courses. 

I . That teachers be involved n community affairs where they interact with persons of the "other" 
cultures 

F. That where more than one "other" cUture is involved in a given community, teachers need to 
identify modes of behavior and values as weii as other significant cultural traits of those cultures 
that have representation m the student; ol i particular school or district Special attention ts to be 
given to those significant differences r. behavior or attitudes that might bmg confkt durrg cross 
cultural interaction. 
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Instructional Methods 

Group 2 recommends 

A. That afi nservice courses r methods of tedding the "home language" be ccoducted m the home 
language so that "home .' .TgMage" teachers may acquire or reinforce the confidence, ability m and 
feekig for the language that w* enable them to ' assist chWren to maintain and extend command 
of the mother tongue" m aH its aspects. 

B. That courses m methods of teaching the second language be cos .ducted m the second language to 
assist teachers m achiev*Tg the same goal mentioned above m relation to the second language. 

C. That mservtce courses n the home language mdude opportunity for teachers to observe, either 
directly or through videotapes, the utilization of imovative techniques developed by master 
teachers n order to practice same m the home langt&ge. The use of mtcroteach*^ techniques is 
recommended. 

D. Tmt both teachers and paraprofessorais be nvoived m inservice courses m home language meth- 
odology m order to leam to work together. 

Curriculum Utifizstion and Adaption 

K That a session of the meshods course in both the home language and in the 
second language include the evaluation of available curriculum materials in the 
various areas of the curriculum. 

Such evakation can be conducted by grouping teachm accord^ to common 
interests and having them bole for ^cHIc biases — sex, cultiire, for fcwaiKe 
to the materials that they are using as we! as in those available to them. 

B. That such inservice counes indude opportunities for participants to share activ- 
ities, lesson plans, materials, content vocabulary, fists, etc. that they have used 
or developed or found particularly effective to teach various aspects of their 
own programs. 

C. That "new" materials be given to skied teacher? for use and report on atxi that 
feedback on utifization of materials by teachers be encouraged as part of inser- 
vice sessions. 



A. That a session of the Methods courses in both the home language and the sec- 
' ond language be devoted to the review of avaiabte tests containing biases or 

imefevandes so that participating teachers can be led to Identify the biases or 
irrelevancics. 

B. That teachers be assisted in constructing eneBme« or evahiative items for given 
otyecthes that have been pursued through a series of suggested dMe*. This 
ass e ss m en t sesrion is to be correlated with the sesrac^&efcpme^andidcnti- 
lication of curriculum materials and activitiesfcrtheattatinmof a gK^ objec- 
tive as ptoposed in IV above- 

C. That teachers learn to utifaeavafabfc 

In the a p p r o p riat e level of language proftiency both in the horne language and ^ 
the second language, h this respect teachers need to be assisted h using and 
develop** techniques for <ftagnc*ing indMdual pupfc' need in terms of given 
language for instance, aural d to i niMJun of sounds, associate of soupds 
and symbols, use of various word forms, pronurtciatfen erf scoxis, use of appro- 
priate word order, acquisition of reading con yrehe nsion skis, in accordance 
wfch their expected level of home/second lariguage presidency. 

D. That actual apptcation of placement and diagnosis techniques, induing oral 
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inter <ws and other procedures, be practiced during inservice, utilizing video- 
tapes or audio re cord in g s in mfcroteaching situations whenever possible. 
E. That further microteaching — with audotapirtg at least — be utifeed on an 
ongoing, m oni to re d basis throughout the toervice course and as folow-up to it, 
with period* joint sessions for mutual assessment on a voluntary basis as a 
means of attaining self as s es sm ent of performance on the part of al personnel, 
in relation to: 

! . own strengths and weaknesses as hhngual teacher 

2. own value system as it relates to the (earner. Ns behavjor, and hs background 

3. the effectiveness of own teaching strategy 

School Community Rotations 

A That during inservice training teachers be provided with genuine experiences 
within the community, especialy with minority groups of the same origin as the 
students. Opportunities for voluntary natural interaction in community activities 
are to be provided on an ongoing basis, with follow-up sessions for dfecussion of 
observations and questions. 

B. That teachers be trained to assume a more "listening" role in interacting with 
parents, encouraging them to come into the school and to participate in doing 
some tasks, such as coiecting school iunch money, decorating buletin boards or 
rooms for special activities, making costumes, working with boys in repaying and 
making things or helping them learn to do arts and crafts jobs, teaching them 
typical songs and dances, or to play typical i n strum e nt s, See maracas, "tumba- 
doras", guitars, "guiros", etc. 

C. That teachers and paraprofessionais be encouraged to work cooperatively with 
parents and children in actual classroom projects, such as "making up" books 
with die children's pictures in them and with text in both English and the home 
language. 

D. That resource persons with various kinds of expertise be identified within the 
community and invited to offer input in the home language, especially in 
academic subject areas. Their talent and skis can be used directly with the 

, teachers on a contractual basis or indin >ctiy by using videotaped, audkxaped, and 
filmed p er form a nc es appr op riate ly ackn ow le dged . 

E. That teachers be provided with reliable information — through church groups, 
community action agencies, reputed, we6 known indhnduafc — so they can learn 
to identify true community leaders and guard against faing prey to false move- 
ments that can jeopardoe the integrity and credfcity of the program. 
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State Certification Requirements *ar Teachers 
For Bilingual Education Programs June 1976 

Dorothy Waggomr 



Foreword 

As a part of the growing commitment to the concept of binguai education as a 
means of providing equal educational opportunity to the Nation's Sngutsticai., -nd cul- 
turally different children, 1 1 States have adopted special requirements for teachers who 
wish to teach in binguai education programs. These requirements— from Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Ohware. Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, New jersey, New Mexico, 
Rhode bland, and Texas— are contained in this publication. In addition, the common 
standards adopted by the National Association of State Directors of Teacher Education 
and Certification (NASDTECHor the preparation of teachers for binguai/bkulturai 
education pro gram s are also included. 

NCES is pleased to make this information available to assist other States which may 
be considering the adoption of certification requirements, institutions of higher educa- 
tion with programs to prepare teachers for binguai assignments, and individuals seeking 
to enter the field. 

This publication Is one of a series prepared by NCES's Bifinguai Studies Group. 

Leslie Silverman, Acting Chief 
Elementary and Secondary 
Analysis Branch 

David B. Or, Acting Director 
Division of Elementary and Secondary 
Education Statistics 



introduction 

This publication contains the special requirements for teachers who wish to teach 
in binguai education programs in the 1 1 States which had adopted binguai teacher cer- 
tification or other special req u ir em e nts for teachers for binguai education programs as - 
of June 1976. The information was obtained by the National Center for Education Sta- 
'tistics as a small part of a survey of State education agencies undertaken in October 
1975. A report on the ful survey results Is being prepared for publication separately. 
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Responses to the Question on Certification or Other Criteria 

The information was provided by the States in response to the question "Do you 
have requirement* for State certification or other criteria for personnel working in 
binguai education or other pr o g ram s designed to meet the needs of Smited-Cngfah- 
speatung persons?" 

in addition to the I f States with special requirements for teachers for binguai edu- 
cation programs, s u mm a ri ze d in the folowing paragraphs and shown in the chart on 
page 2, 7 other States and the Territory of Guam provioed inforn^atton abort 
tion req u ireme n t s , but not for binguai educate programs per sft Guam reported that 
18 hours of course creek in Engfah and in language teaming and either Peace Corps or 
other cross-cultural experience are required for its teachers. Louisiana, in keeping with 
its objectives to further proficiency in French and other languages as "second lan- 
guages, has a second-language specialist certification but has not yet developed certifica- 
tion for binguai education. Nebraska, which has not established certification require- 
ments for bttnguai teachers, reported that it adheres to the common standards for 
bingual/bicufcural teacher education approved by the National Association of State 
Directors of Teacher Education and Certification (NASTEO (appendbc). 

Five States— Maryland, New Jersey, New Mexico, Rhode bland, and Wisconsin— 
responded mat they had certi fi c at ion requirements or other special requirements for 
teachers desiring to teach Engfeh as a second language to lmited-€ngfah-speaking per- 
sons, as distinguished from req uir e ments for teachers for binguai education pro g r ams . 
However, since information about requirements for ESL programs is contained in the 
publication of the national organization of Teachers of Erigfeh to Speakers of Other 
Languages (TESOL). we are reporting here only the requirements for teachers for 
binguai education programs. 

Responses to the State agency survey were not received from two States. It has 
been verified by i nd e p e n de nt means that these States did not have special requirements 
for certification of teachers for binguai education programs as of June 1976. 

States With Special Requ^ements for Teachers for Bilingual Education Programs 

The 1 1 States which reported special requirements for teachers for binguai educa- 
tion programs were the folowing (see also chart, column I): 

i 

Arizona Michigan 
California New jersey 

Delaware New Mexico 

Mimes Rhode Island 

ffKtaf>a Texas 
Massachusetts 

The requirements are reflected in a separate certification for binguai education 
teachers in seven of the States— Arizona, California, Delaware, IKnois, Massachusetts, 
New Mexico, and Texas, In addition to separate certification, California has a bask 
teaching credential with a bit»iguat/cross<utturat emphasis (simiar to an endorsement), 
and Texas has a provision for limited endorsement of regular teaching certificates for 
teachers already in binguai ed uc ation programs* Rnafy the requirements arc combined 
as a bttnguai endorsement or specialization rating in connection with the regular 
teachers' certification in the remaining four States— Indiana. Michigan, New jersey, and 
Rhode Island. O 1 ^ 
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Type of certification and requirements for teachers for bilingual education pro- 
grams, by State, June 1976 K 



T,pe of Ccftifkacion 



State 

0) 



Amona 

Cahforrwa 

Delaware 

Illinois 
Indiana 

Massachusetts 
Michigan 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
Rhode Island 
Texas 
• ""foul 



Endorse- 
ment 

Separate of regular 

Certify Certiff- 



Unguage proficiency 



catc 

(2) 
x 

X 
X 



cate 

(3) 



Language 

other 

English 

<«) 

x 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



English 
(5) 



Requirements 
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Requirements for Certification «r 
Endorsement of Teachers for 
Bilingual Education Programs 

Aii of the State bingual teacher certification or endorsement requirements indude 
profoency in a language other than Engfeh (chart, column 4). Also requiring proficiency 
fi Engfeh are Amona, Ufinois, Massachusetts, New jersey, and Texas, Al of the States 

served by binguai programs (chart, column 6). 

With regard to teaching methods, the requirements of Caiffcjrnia, New jersey, and 
Texas caX for competence both in methodology relating to the use of two languages as 
n ^°Jj? trU€ ^~ TOdfcaly bangual methodology - and in 
^SZ^^I ESt) meth«x^.Theneq« ements of Massachusetts, New Mexico, 
and Rhode bland cal for competence only in bilingual methodology; those of Delaware 
**M*^competefX*or^ 

other field experience in bingual or muftiaAural situatioro is reo^ 

^f*? r,T tn **?? im *. * **** in 7 or the II States - Arizona, 

CaK S\SiSSS t ' Masachujett »' ^te^^gan. New Mexico, and Texas. 

m« J5l*^T!5 "S?? J W* n *0 Provide that candidates for positions in 

secondary schools, should be prepared to instruct students in content areas in Erifah 
and their dominant language other than Engfeh, have knowledge of the history aid 
culture of the target student population, and be competent In both bingual and ESL 
methodology. In connection with the latter they state that students should be &tn 
cyportunities to demonstrate their ability in field experiences with students, parents, 
and community members. 
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Arizona 

B&nguai Teacher Certificate 2 

A. VaSd dememary or secondary teaching certificate. 

B. Completion of an approved program at an Arizona colege or university, On 

C. Completion of an equivalent program to include evidence of competence in the 
following areas with a minimum of fifteen (15) semester hours in tiie cukure and 
m e t ho do l o gy areas: 

1 . Culture: fundamental aspects of ethnic group cultures; survey of commonalities and differences of 
the mapr aspects of cultures, including hstory, language, fine arts, and sooaJ sciences. 

2. Methodology: the dassroom methodology taught shaU be related to the teaching major; a related 
multicultural field experience, 

D. Language: 

1 Proficiency m the second language must- be venfled by the language department of a regionally or 
nationally accredited institution. 

2 Proficiency in English as a second language must be verified by the language department of a 
regionally or nationally accredited institution. 

California 2 

Special Instruction Credential With Authorization in 
3iiinguai Cross-Cultural Education 3 
Direct Application Basis 

' Before September f 5, 1977, but not thereafter, appfcation may be made directly 
to the Commission for the spedafet instruction credential authoring in bingual cross- 
cuiturai instruction. Cciursevvork must have been completed on or after July 1 , 1964, 
and acceptable experience shal have commenced on or after September I, 1970. Each 
applicant shal hold a vald basic teaching creoential requiring a dejpw 
aratksn. This may be a partial, preliminary, p o stp on e d , dear, or life credential, issued 
under present or prior regulations, hi addition, applicants shal have successfully com- 
pleted in accredited institutions a program inducing the folowing: 

POSTGRADUATE WORK: A minimum of 24 semester hours or equivalent beyond 
the bachelor's degree. 

SPECIALIZED PREPARATION: 24 semester hours of upper diviston of graduate level 
course work in the speda&zed area or in related areas, which shal inckide but not be 
limited to coverage of each of the three categories listed below fl, 2, and 3). 

Not over 6 semester hours of credit may be afowed coward categories i and 2 
below for teaching experience at the rate of 3 semester hours of emit for each ful 
year of experience. Verification of such experience shal be shown by continued em- 
ployment in the pubic schools as a bingual teacher in a bingual program maintained 
with state or Federal categorical funds, or as a teacher designated by a dterictcrcotmty 
as a bingual teacher, in a position or positions which utifae the teacher's bingual in- 
structional skis as verified by an appropriate district or county offtcal. 
SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS (A* c o m pe tenci es must be met.): 

(I) flinguof Cross-Cutajraf Teach*? Techniques and Strategies 

(A) Bingual teaching strategies 

(B) Team teaching, with use of paraprofessionafe 

(C) Performance-based teaching 

(D) English as a Second Language (ESL) technique 

(E) Target population language as«*»nd-language technique 

(F) r>»efa p men t of bingual and/or croas-cukural teaching materials 
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(G) Teaching the binguai and/or bicuitural chid 

(H) Teaching of mating in the target language 
(Prtp*^ in this area should 

fam; motivation, characteristics, and development of minority students as related to 
dass^ pericxniance; communication drfferences; convocation and language arts 
255Lf °]** ef ? fnom b*«aJ famies; curriculum development and evaluation of 
rcwwrity and acutorai education programs; materiab and methods for teaching foreign 
fangua*»d ESU bask philology antflntuiKics; lnfk^kr-mKi^SSm^ 
^ent and/or educaoonaffy deprived; laboratory practice teaching cutturaly and Bngus- 
^fcm^re^ theory and methods designed for b*ngutl and/or notvEn^ 

(2) Target Language Competence (Must be verified.) 

(A) Communication level: 
Oral comprehension 
Aural cc*nprehension 
Reacting 

Writing 

(B) Component level: 
Speaking 
Writing 

(C) linguistics: 
Current 
Historical 

(Preparation should include either the passing of an appropriate examination, or course- 
work to develop competence in speaking, reading, writing, and listening to the target 
bnguage * the case of foreign speaking, or the abity to speak and understand the 
language of the subculture in the case of a Snguisticaly different minority.) 

(3) Competencies and Knowkege of the Culture 

(A) Contemporary life style Of the target population (their current fife style in 
the United States) 

(B) The mother culture^) of the target population. 

(Preparation should include social and economic factors related to the target popula- 
tion; community influences; philosophy of education for the cufturaly and/or firS* 
ocalry^erent, and the target population's background of history, culture, awareness. 

S?g!^J^^"ggg^,y^ reading, and writing in a language other 
than Engfah and an i wd emandn g of the culture associated with that language. These 
com P«f n fies shal be demonstrated by one of the fofevving procedures: 

(A) Passing an examination(s) covering each of the specified areas of competence 
in the language and cufeure. The examination® shal be designated b/the 
Cornmission for Teacher Preparation and LicertrTg. 
i B ) ™ assessment covering each of the specified areas of cornpetence in 

(Q Passing an assessment covering each of the specified areas of corr»etence jn 
die toiguage and aiture by patios) o^ 

by the governing board of a local educational agency or county supllrintend- 
ent of schools. 

(A summary adapted from credential regulations and Commission policies.) 
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Basic Teacher Credential With a 
Biiinguai/Cross-CuJturai Emphasis 4 

Cafifomia's basic teacher credential with a faingual/cross-culturaJ emphasis is earned 
by a candidate folowing a program leading to the basic credential at an institution specif- 
tcaly approved by the State Commission tor Teacher Preparation and Licensing to offer 
a Bairtguai/Cross-Cukurai Emphasis program. The credential may be multiple subject or 
single subject. The candidate must demonstrate certain c ompet e nc ies in the language 
and the culture of the selected target peculation of the non and lirmed-EngSsh-speakirg 
pupils the particular program emphasies. In addition, die teacher candidate must 
demonstrate: 

subject matter competence m English and the target language of the emphasis program . . (and] 
teaching competence m the subject mattgr authorization when is to be also taught « the 
target language. 

The candidate must also demonstrate competence in bingual/cross-cuitural reading 
skis, inducing oral reading ability in both English and the target language and ability to 
teach reading to non and Srriited-Engfeh-speaking pupils. "A substantial portion of the 
required nine semester units in p ro fessio na l education" In the programs leading to the 
basis credential with a b«ngual/crosvcufcurai emphasis must include bingual/cross- 
cuitural competencies: 

m order to assure that the credential candidate can successfully develop skills and competence 
to teach his/her teaching authorization m English and the target language. 

At least one-half of the student teaching assignment must be in b*ngual/'cross-cultural 
instruction. 

Emergency Biiinguai/Cross-Cuitural 
Teaching Credential 5 

(a) Requirements. This credential, vafid for a one-year period, may be granted to 
an applicant who meets aX of the requirements of (I), (2). (3), (4), (5). and (6). 

(1) Cornptetion of at least 90 semester units of college or university course- 
work from accredited colleges or universities. 

(2) Competence in aural understand*^, speaking, reading, and writing in a 
language other than English, to be fisted on the credential and an under- 
standing of the culture associated with that language. These competencies 
shall be demonstrated by one of the folowing procedures: 

(A) Pasrrig an examination or examinations covering each of the specified 
arr of competence in the language and culture. Such examination or 
exarninations shai be designated by the Commission for Teacher 
Preparation and Licensing. 

(B) Passing an assessment covering each of the specified areas of com- 
petence in the language and culture administered by a Commission- 
approved California institution. 

(C) Passing an a ssess me nt covering each of the specified areas of com- 
petence in the language and culture by panels) of five bilingual certif- 
icated teachers appointed by die governing board of a local educa- 
tional agency or county superintendent of schools. 

(3) Either of the foRowing: 

(A) Three semester hours of course work, or its equivalent, in methods, 
techniques, and materials used in binguai classroom instruction 
earned in a teacher preparation institution approved by the Com- 
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(B) Successful completion of an in-service program of instruction in 
methods, techniques, and materials used in btfnguai classroom instruct 
tion provided that the program is approved by a local educational 
agency or a county superintendent of schools. 
0 . (4) Verification that the appfcant meets either of the fertowing: 

(A) Has served in a binguai dassroom setting in a pubfic school providing 
drect instructional services for a minimum of two years or eqiivaJent. 

(B) h currently serving as a paraprofessioral providing direct instructional 
services in a binguai dassroom. 

(5) Verification that the applicant is enroled or has been admitted to a Com- 
mission approved teacher preparation institution. 

(6) Submission of the Statement of Need described in California Adrninistra- 
tive Code, Tide 5, Section 5920.3. 

(b) AutfToraaoon. The Err*rgeocy/Binguai CrossCurtural Teaching Credential 
authorizes the holder to teach at grade twelve and below in dasses for limited 
and non-Engfeh speaking students in subjects v^ the applicant is academical 
competent to teach. 

(c) Terms of Renewal. An Emergency BilirtguaJ/Cross-Cuttural Teaching Credential 
shall be renewed for one year periods upon completion, during the We of the 
credential, of six semester units or its equivalent of collegiate work leading to a 
credential. 

(d) Spe<^ Instruction. The employing agency or district shal treat a person teach- 
ing of *** credential as an intern and provkie necessary supervision 
and assistance. To the extent possible, the supervision and assessment of the 
binguai classroom teacher should include binguai certificated personnel. 

Delaware 

Elementary Teacher Certificate — Bilingual 4 

Required in grades 1-6, valid in State Approved middle schools grades 5-8 and vald in 
grades 7-8. 

I, Requirements for the Standard Certificate 

A. Bachelor's degree from an -ccredited colege, and; 

B. General Education — 

Satisfactory completion of bachelor's degree, and, 

C. Professional Education — 
Completion of a teacher education program in elementary education biKn- 
gual in the language area of assignment 

~OR- 

Cornptetion of the required course work in a teacher education program in 
elementary education, and; 

a. f*fciimurn of 1 5 semester hours in the language area of assignment at or 
above the third year colege level 

Or — 

pemon$a*ated fkjency in the language area of assignment as determined 
by the SITE (score at fiftieth^percentite) 

b. Three semester hours in Teaching English as a Second Language 

— AND — 

c. Knowtedge of the target group's culture as demonstrated by: 
Three semester hours credfc in the culture of the target group 
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-OR- 

Signiffcant personal connection with the target community such as forma- 
tive or work experience 

- OR- 

An appropriate workshop approved by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion in the 1 target croup's culture 

— AND — 

d. B*>gual student teachktg in an elementary school program in the language 
area or assignment. 

U. Requirements for the Umtod/Standonl Certificate (not renewable) 

IssuedMor a period of three years at the request of a' Delaware Pubic School to a 
person who meets the requirements Isted below and who is employed as a biingual 
elementary teacher to alow for the completion of the pequirernents for the stand- 
ard certificate as isted under Section I. above. 

A. Requirements of I. A. and I. B above, and: 

B. Spedataed Professional Preparation— 

Course work as required in |. C. 2a, b, and c. (Student teaching wi be satisfied 
by three years of satisfactory teaching experience in a bilingual elementary 
school program In the language area of assignment.) 

Certificates Issued For This Position. 
Standard See above 

Limited/Standard See above 

Provisional Upon request of a Delaware Public Scjwol for ? teacher 'em- 

ployed for this position who meets the standards as set forth 
under Types of Certificates — h t mion M 

Emergency None 

Secondary Teacher Certificate — Bilingual 7 

Required in grades 9-1 2, valid in grades 7-8 in a junior high school, and vaW in grades 5-8 

in a State approved middle, school. 

I. Requirements for the Standard Certificate 

A. Bachelor's degree from an accredited colege, on&, 

B. General Education — 

Satisfactory completion of bachelor's degree, and. 

C. Professional Education — 

I. Completion of a program in teacher education in secondary education 
binguai in the ianguafe area c^ aasignm 

Oft 

1 Completion of a major in the subject area of assignment, and, 

A minimum of I S semester hours in the language area of assignment, at or 
above the third year cofege level 

-OR- 

Demonstrated fluency in the language area of assignment* determined 
by the NTE (score at ftftjed^percentie) 

B. Three semester hours in Tepcfthf Engfen as a Second Language 

- AND- 

C. Knowledge of the target group's culture as d em ons t r at ed by: 
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Three semester hours craft in the culture of the target group 

— OR — 

Significant personal connection with the target community such as forma- 
we or wonc txpenenct 

— OR ^ 

An appropri at e workshop approved by the Department of PubSc instruc- 
tion in the target group's culture 

— AND - 

D. Binguai student teaching in a secondary school program in the language 

. Of ! 



U. Retjuvwnents for the UmiteifStondan! Certf«Jte*(not renewable) 

issued for r period of three years at the request of a Delaware Public Sb.ool to a 
, person who meets the requireriems isted bebw and who s e 

secondary teacher to alow for the completion of the retirements for the standard 
ce r t i fi c ate as fated under Section I. above. * 

A. Requirements of f. A. and i. B. above, and, 

B. Sp e dafaed Professional Reparation — 

Course work as required in I. C 2a. b. and c (Student teaching wil be satisfied 
by three years of satisfactory teaching experience in a secondary binguai school 
program in the language area of assignment.) 

Certificates Issued For This Position 
Standard See above 

Lrated/Standard See above 

Provisional . , Upon request of a Delaware Public School for a teacher 
/ employed for this position who meets the standards as set forth 
under Typts,of Certificates — Provisional 

Emergency None x V ' 

Transitional Bilingual Education Teacher Certificate* 

No person shal be digfcie for e mp l oym e nt by a school tfstrict as a teacher of 
transitional binguai education unless he meets the requirements set forth in this 
Section. School districts shal ^pref e r e nce in e mp l c yi rg 

' teachers to those individuals who have the relevant foreign cultural background 
estabfahed through residency abroad or by being raised in a rwtrfnglsh speaking 
environment The Certification Board shal issue certificates valid for teaching in ai 
grades of the common school in tnnsioonai binguai education programs to any person 
who presents it with satisfactory evidence that he (a) possesses an adequate speaking 
and rearing abftty in a language other than Enjfah in which transitional bfnguar 
education is offered and communicative skis in EngSsh, and either (B) possesses a 
current and vaki teaching certificate issued pursuant to Arocte 2i of this Code* or (c) 
possessed within five years previous to his applying for a certifkateumkrtte 
vaSd teaching certificate issued by a foreign country, or by a State or possession or 
territory of the United States, or other evidence of teaching p repar ati on as may be 
determined to be sufficient by the Certification Board; provided that any person 
seeking a certificate under subsection (c) of this Section must meet the fotowing 
addtional req u i r e m ent s: 
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( 1 ) Such persons must be n good health; 

(2) Such persons must be of sound moral character; 

(3) Such persons must be legally, present in the United States and possess legai authorization for 
employment; 

(4) Such persons must not be employed to replace any presently employed teacher who other- 
wise would not be replaced for any reason. 

Certificates issuable pursuant to subsection (c) of this Section shal be issuable only 
during the 5 years immedordy foftowing the effective date of this Act and thereafter 
for additional periods of one year only upon a determ i nation by the State Board of 
Education that a school cfetrict lacks the number of teachers necessary to comply with 
the mandatory requirements of Sections I4C-2.I and I4C-3 of this Article for the 
estabBshmmt and maintenance of programs of transitional birtguai education and said 
certificates issued by the Certification Board shal be vaSd for a period of 6 years 
foBowrtg their date of issuance and shal not be renewed. Such certificates and the 
persons to whom they are issued shal be exempt from the provisions of Article 21 of 
this Code except that Sections 21-12, 21-13. 21-16. 21-17. 21-19. 21-21. 21-22, 21-23 
.amd 21-24 shal continue to be applicable to al such certificates. 

Indiana . 

Bilingual and Biculturai Endorsement to a Standard or Professional. License' 8 

This en do r s eme n t recognizes the holder's abity to teach areas fated on the 
Standard or Professional License in a bfingual and/or biculturai setting. 

I. The candidate for the bingual and biculturai endorsement must: 

A. Show oral and written proficiency in the target language. 

B. Complete 12 semester hours of course work distributed over the following 
areas: 

I Methods of instruction m bilingual and bcultural education. 

2. Development of bilingual and txcufturai programs. 

3. Culture of the blingual target language group. 

II. Coverage: This endorsement certifies the holder's proficiency to teach the subject 
area and/or grade levels specified on his license to students whose ethnic and/or 
cultural background is the same as speakers of the target language. 
Professksnafeation: This e ndor se m ent becomes professionalized when the holder 
has completed three semester hours of graduate credit related to the culture of 
die target language group and has met the professionalzation requirements for the 
basic preparation level of the Standard License. 



Massachusetts 

Transitional Bilingual Education Teacher Certificates 

Section 6 of the Transitional Bingual Education Act of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts provides: 

The board shal grant certificates to teachers of transitional birtguai education who 
present the board with satisfactory evidence that they (I) possess a speaking and 
teaching abity in a language; other than English, in which bingual education is 
offered and communicative skflb in EngSsh; (2) are in good health, provided that no 
applicant shal be disqualified because of Mndness or defective hearing: (3) are of 
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sajjdmoraf character. (4) possess a bachelor's degree or an earned higher 
academic degree or are graduates of a normal school approved by the board; (5) 
meet such requirements as to courses of study, semester hours therein, experv 
enceandtrain^ 

United States and possess iegai authorization for empteyrnem 
The foiovving are specific requirements established by the Board of Education-" 

SSSS? ^?*S?l T^f* of TransfcionaJ Binguai Education 
(Kindergarteri through Grade VW). 

( An appficant for certification as an elementary teacher of Transitional BiSn- 
g^^Education shal submit evidence of eighteen semester hours in elementary 
education, not less than six semester hours of which must be in supervised 
student teaching r> a binguai education dass in the elementary grades. The 
remaiwng semester hours must include courses covering Methods and Materials 
in Binguai Education in Bementary Education and one of the following: 

- Educational Psychology, induing Ch& c Growth and Development. 
Philosophy of Education, 

Curncuium Development ti Btfmguai Education in Elementary Education 

sSSoThS? S5SS) Tmdm% ° f transitional Binguai Education (junior and 

» rk^LS^22? ffL^S^S??^* 5 a tea S ner of Transitional Binguai Education 
in die secondary schools shal submit evidence of: * 

I) Twefce semester hours in Secondary Education, not less than six semester 
noursofwhich must be in supervised student teaching in binguai education in 
^Jf*J**tyjP s te- ^remaining semester hours must include courses in 
Methods a£f6tenafc in Binguai Education in Secondary Education and one or 
more of the fotovving areas: 

Educational Psychology, ndudmg Adolescent Growth and Development. 
Philosophy of Educator, . , 

Curriculum Development m Bifanguai Education m Secondary Education 

_. and 

i£2f? S^JlP^lA 01 * of *» f c^vvine areas: Engfish, History, 
JO»JPgJogl&iidies, Mathmtics, Chemistry, Physics. Biology. General 
Saence Earth Science, one of the foreign languages. 

^^" C * Tt^dun of Transitional Binguai Education. 

') J^ve^ semester hours in Education approved for the preparation of 
tcache Ll? f ^ special subject Not less than six semester hc£rimust be in 
supervised student teaching at the appropriate level. The remaWng semester 

^^^iS^t"**** * ******* *** Materials in Binguai Education and 
one of tne f oflowr>£ areas: 

Educator P^dxk^, inducing Chid and/or Adolescent Growth and Devekxxront 
Phttosophy of Education, 

Curriculum Development *n theSpedai Subject Field * 

and 

2) Eighteen semester hours in one or more of the foJfowng areas: Heakh and 
Physwl EAication, Health, Business Subjects, Home Economics, industrial Arts, 
Readtof, Art, Music, Speech, Driver Education. 

SpmM Oe» Tmdm% of Transitional Binguai Education (Mentaly 
Ketanoed). 

I) An appl^ for certified 

Eduotion shal submit evidence of thirty semester hours in Education covering 
the folowing areas: 
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Methods and Materials m B&igual Education, 
Psychology of Subnormal and Unadjusted Children, 
industrial Arts and/or Crafts or Domestic Arte, 
Speoai Class Methods, 
Educational Measurements, 
Supervised Student Teaehrg 



2) RegUarly ^pointed teacher of binguai education wrth three years of dass- 
room experience in fainguatf education may be certified as teachers of Transi- 
tional Binguat Education by submitting evidence of sudi exp^ 
with proof of completion of thrive semester hours of: 

Psyd^fegy of Subnormal and Unadjusted Oitkiren, 

Specai Class Methods, 

Educational Measurements,' 

Industrial Arts and/or Crate or Domestic Arts, 

Teachers of SpMch end Hear*? Hendtayped in Transitional Binguai 
Education, 

An aapfic** for certification as a teacher of speech and hearing hanct 
capped in Transitk*^ 

hours of Education, Efcfa^ of these semesw 

the folowing six required «a$, each of shal be represented by at leatt 
one two-semester-hours course: 

Anatomy and Physiology of the Speech and Hearing Metftamsm, 
Speech Pathology, 

Speech Correction, inducing Laboratory Ckmcal Practice or Student Teaching. 

Speech Read*^ and Audtory Training, including Laboratory Ointeai Practice or Student 

Teaching, 
Phoneta, 

□agnostic Hearing Testing. 
The remaHng t**lv* semester hours shaK include Methods and Materiab in 
Binguai Education and arty three of the following areas: 

Psychology of the Handicapped, 

Principles of Teaching Handicapped Children, 

Chid Devefapment 

Adotescent Development, 

Guidance, 

Educational Tests and Measurements, 
Mental Hygiene. 

Teachers of the Dnf in Transitional Binguai Education , 



An qyfcMK f or certification as a teacher erf the deaf in Trans&kxwJBir^ 
Education shalsubnltevkfcnceo^ ^ 
within a six-year period The thirty semester hours must include courses in: 



Methods and MatenaJs in Bangui Education, 
The Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 
The Teachrg of Lavage to the Deaf, 
Methods of Teachir^ Elementary School Subjects to the Deaf . 
Problems n the Education and GuKince erf the Deaf, 
Auditory and Speech Mechanism, 
Audiometry, Hearing Aids, and Audtory Trairwfc 
Methods of Teaching Speechreadng to the Deaf and Hard of Heanng, 
Observation and Student Teaching, 
Psychology of Exceptional ChiWrea 



or 
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Criteria to Determine Binguai Teacher 
Competencies in Language Skis and Culture'* 

Chapter 7IA. Section 6 of the Act* of 1971, Traditional Binguai Education, 
estabfishes retirements for the granting of cmificare$ to teachers of Transtkwal B*v 
gua) Education who possess such o^affibtions as are prescribed in the Law. A school 
committte or an approved teacher preparatory institution, using criteria established by 
the Board of Education, may d e term i n e that an indMduai possesses a speaiting and 
reading abity in a language other than Engfeh, conmjnicative skis k\ Engfeh and an 
undarstanang of the history and culture of the country, territory or geographical area 
whose spoken language is that in which the cai>dkfate possesses such speato^ and read- 
ing abity. A statement to this effect signed by a s up eri n t end en t of schools or the 
appropriate administrator of the preparing institution and approved by the Director of 
the Bureau of Transitional Binguai Education may be submitted as evidence that an 
individual meets this requirement. 

The Board of Education of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts herein issues 
criteria to determine a binguai teacher's competencies in language skis and culture in 
accordance with Chapter 7IA. Section 6. Acts of 1971. The criteria estaofehed by the 
Board of Education as given betew ? e appfcabie to teachers teaching concent *o norv 
Engfeh languages and to teachers teaching the language itself and to teachers teaching 
the culture of the language considered. 

1. To determine that an indhridual possesses a speaking and reading abity in a 
language other than Engfeh he must meet the Foreign Service Institute Native or Bin- 
guai Proficiency rating S-4 and R-4. 

S-4. Able to use the language fluendy and accuratery on ai ievefc nonraly per- 
tinent to professional needs. Can undcmar«i and partiapate in any conver- 
sation within the range of his experience with a h|gh degre of fluency and 
precision of vocabubry; would rarely be taken for a native speaker, but can 
respond appropriately even in unfarniar situations: errors of pronunciation 
and grammar qeite rare; can handfe informal interpreting from and into the 
language. 

R-4. 2 Abie to read al styles and forms of the language pertinent to professional 
needs. With occasional use of a dictionary can read moderately difficult 
prose readfty in any area directed to the general reader, and al material to his 
special field inducing official and professional documents and correspon- 
dence; can read r easona bly legible handwriting v out difficulty. 

2. To determine that an indMduai possesses co m murt c auv e skis h Engfeh he must 
meet the Foreign Service Institute Minimum P ro fe ssional Proficiency S-3 and R-3. 

S-3. Able to speak the language with sufficient structural accuracy and vocabu- 
bry to participate .effectively in most formal and informal conversations on 
practical, social, and professional topics. Can discuss particular interests and 
special fields of competence with reasonable ease; c om p r e hen si on Is quite 
complete for a normal rate of speech; vocabulary is bread erexjgh that he 
rarefy has to grope for a word; accent may be obviously foreign; control of 
grammar good; error? „ever interfere wkh understating and rarely disturb 
the native speaker. 

R-3. Able to read standard newspaper items addressed to the general reader, 
routine cor res pond e n ce, reports and technical material in his special field. 
Can grasp the essentials of articles of the above types without using a 
dtetionary; for accurate understanding moderately frequent use of a 3c- 
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tionary is required. Has occasional difficulty with unusuafty conplex struc- 
tures and low-freouency idioms. 
3. To determine that an indMduai possesses an understanding of the history and 
culture of the country, territory or ge og ra p hical area whose spoken language that in 
which the candidate possesses such speaking and readrjg ability he must meet the 
Modem language ssodatfcn Statement of QuaSfteation for Teachers of Modem 
Foreign Languages as adapted below. 

An understand^ of the cultural and Snguisticaly dhTeiem peoole and the^ cu^ 
such as is achieved through travel and residence abroad, through study of sys- 
tematic descriptions of the other culture, its geography, history, art, social cus- 
toms, and contemporary civilization. 



Michigan 

Bilingual Teacher Certification EnxJorsement 13 

Section 390 of Act 294. PA 1974, defines bilingual instruction as the use of two 
languages, one of which is Engfeh, zs media of instruction for speaking, reading, writing, 
or cornprehension. Other portions of the act specify that a child be enroled in a pro- 
gram for three years, or until the pupa achieves a level of proficiency in Engfeh language 
skis sufficient to receive an equal educational opportunity in the regular school pro- 
gram. The act also authorizes the inclusion of Instruction in MSrgual programs in the 
history and culture of the area associated with the language spoken by these children of 
limited English-speaking abity. 

The act states or implies the characteristics of binguai programs and, therefore, 
bilingual teacher preparation program content- The objective of the pubic school bilin- 
gual program is the enhancement of Engfeh skis of EngfeMMted children to the end 
that these children can succeed in the regular school program. 

It is concluded that while the greatest frequency of binguai programs wi be in the 
elementary grades, programs must extend through the 1 2th grade to provide appropri- 
ate assistance to a! pupfe in need of this experience. Rule 51 (4) of the Certification 
Code authorizes a K-12 teacher certificate endorsement and it is concluded that the 
K-12 endorsement pattern should characterize a8 binguai teacher training programs 
whether this be for new trainees or as a preparation program leading to an endorse- 
ment to an existing teacher certificate. 

Rules 26 (I) (b) and 27 (I) (b) identify a minor as being 20 semester hours or a 
group minor as being 24 semester hours. It is concluded that a binguai preparation 
program for new trainees or an endorsement to an existing certificate must be a group 
minor of at least 24 semester hours. 

The essential ingredients for a binguai preparation program are as follows: 

1. A methodohw component designed to oevefc^ tnrinee sWIs in teach^ 

dren of limited fcngSsh-speaking abity. This wi include, but not be limited to, 
teacher knowledge and skis necessary for the devekspment of pupil skis in 
' speaking, reading, writing and ccxrorer*rtsion when Engfeh is a second language for 
such pupils. It shal also include work in linguistics appropriate to the preparation of 
binguai teachers. 

2. A cutorof component specific to the non-Engfeh specialization area for which the 
teacher is seeking an eridorsem^ sha* indude instruction in the irrvnediate history 
and the culture of the geographic areas associated with the non-Engfeh language 
referred to below. The objective of this component is to enable the teacher to 
understand the culture and the environment of the child of limited EngSsh abity. 
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3. A fore>fn hnpioge component, since the act requires that bingual teachers be 
proficient in both the oral and written skis in the language for which they are en- 

^ua«ej^ levei must be n«gh enough to permit the bilingual teacher to use that 
no^fcn^h tartguage as a communications medium to teach Smited English-speaking 
^J^ST" for adm « ion » teacher preparation programs 

maybe highly profWentin a foreign language or have ittte, if anTTprofic^ 
ST^^ 500 ^!^ °T^' indude 30 a** 5 *™* procedure to determine 

of a non-Engfeh language. While proficiency is defined as that level typically 
possessed by a person completing a college minor in a foreign language as measured 

2? P ° rt S.l the b * tsuai teacher trainin 8 Program must be characterized as flex- 
fcte. as inducing an assessment procedure to determine proficiency prior to 
' adnvssK^. an opportunity for to 

termttal assessment procedure to determine that the teacher trainee has in fact 
achieved that desirable ski level. 

4. Because the statute proposes programs to serve a* children of famed Engfch- 
fff 0 ^?* 8 *? ^if^J? *** strong probability of children attending 
schoobwrthany of the postie languages spoken in the world, ft K concluded that 
some schools may wish to offer bingual programs for children whose native 

^ ,ST° £ Z^^ 6 * ^ L avaiiabte colege-based training program. Such schools 
may be able to identify a teacher aide with proficiency in the language of the target 
SX^***? 1 JtSlP ^^"^ with a bftnguaJ teacher in assisting these pupils to develop 
- " 5££ spea ^\f ea * 1 ?' coinprehension. The training corn- 

ponent, therefore, should include the development of trainees' abilities in working 
with the teacher aide. 

5. Programs designed to prepare candidates for initial certification should include a 
directed teaching component for such persons. Such directed teaching experiences 
should occur in currently-operating bingual pub.'-: school programs. TNshew pro- 
gram characteristic Is not proposed as a requirement for programs leading to an 
endorsement of an existing certificate. 

Endorsements to Existing Certificates 

, An endorsement to a certificate has been proposed above as a group minor of at 

2tSy, hOU ^ Code 32 (■> ® v" 3 ***** » continuing certificate upon 
,^° m P*!- ti f f l of t y 8 semester hour pfanncd course of study which may indude 
work toward the bingual e ndor seme nt The earfier definition of a bingual endorse- 
ment to a certificate reo^res agrtx^ niindr of at least 24 semester hours consisting of 
a rnethodoJogy component, a cukural component and a forefcn language conwonent. 
Folowfog completion of 18 semester hours of this work, a persciTT authorized a 
recornmer^tic^or a conti^ certificate by Code Rule 32 (I) (b), but may not be 

2^ * * JSE. Z?* bt ^^°? emmt - **" f*" 00 * Proficient in the oral and 
vvritten skis of the language for which they are seeking an endorsement, the 18 hour 
l ^T ns ^l^l CXxytinu ^ certificate present Sttie. if any, problem since die person 

^T^IS^ ht ^i^^^ ** It isconduded. therefore, 

tnat a wgner education institution teacher pneoatation program teadta to a Mc.cuai 
element to an existing certificate or fuifSng the cm* r*x*rements for a coo- 
tinung certificate must provide a mech*^ for assessing a* and written 
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foreign language for candidates with existing foreign language proficiency. Other 
persons seeking that endorsement must acquire that ski by conventional means. 

Equivalency Option 

Recognizing that certificated teachers seeking binguai en dor se m ents wil bring to 
that program a broad range of skis in the rxxvfcngfeh language, Rule 52, the equiv- 
alency option, provides a ffexfcfe means for institutional use in adapting binguai 
efxiorsement programs to a broad range of rxvvErtgiish language skis brought to such 
programs by trainees. The equivalency option guideines approved by the State Board 
and distributed to teacher preparation institutions provide substantial flexibility in regard 
to this program component. 

In assessing rxxvengfch language ski adequacy, preparing institutions are encour- 
aged to work with pubic schools offering binguai programs and employing birtgual 
teachers in determining the adequacy of the non-Engteh language ski necessary for 
functioning as a binguai teacher. 

New jersey 

Teaching Certificate Endorsement for 
Bifingual/Bicultural Education 14 
B&n$uaiJ&cutturot Education ... . ' 

(a) This endorsement is required for teachers of bingual/bicultura! education in 
elementary and secondary schools. 

(b) The requirements are as follows: 

1 . A bachelor's degree based upon a four-year program in an accredited 
coiege, 

2. A i -ufar Mew Jersey teaching certificate in another field. r 

3. Completion of twenty-four semester-hour credits in BinguaJ/Bicuitural 
Education, including study in the foiowing areas: Required areas of study 
are starred (*). 

i. Cultural and cross-cultural studies — A minimum of twelve semester- 
hour credits, in separate or integrated courses, including study in each of 
the starred areas Is required — designed to increase the un de rs t a n d ing 
of cross-culture variables affecting learning including such courses as the 
following: 

(1) 'Social Psychology and the Bilingual Child 

or 

'Contemporary Social Problems (with emphisis on Binguai/ 
Bfcukural chfcJ) 

(2) "Language and culture 

(3) 'BinguaVBtajkural field experiences ■ 

(4) Cultural Anthropology 

(5) Comparative Cultures 

S. Linguistics — Three credfcs in the starred area are required. 

(!) 'Appfied Linguistics — courses stressing techniques of second lan- 
guage skis development, 
i. Other areas — A minimum of nine semester-hour credits in separate or 

(I) 'Foundations of bingual/mdticuftural education (rationale, history, 
survey of existing models) 
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(2) 'Theory and practice of teaching the Ungual ddd in content area, 
if this requirement is fuified with coursework. then it should be 
taught in EngSsh and the other bnguage being used as a medium of 
instruction, wherever poafcie. 

(3) 'Theory and practice of teaching English as a second fcwguage. 
hi. Demonstration of verhaf and written proficiency to English and in one 

other language used also as a medtam of insmiction. 

(c) Al BinguaVBicukurai certification programs to he offered at New Jersey 
coteges and universities must be reviewed by the Department of Higher Edu^ 
cation and approved by the State Department of Edication. BinguaUB«uteural 
programs shal be o>veteped by institutions of higher education so that the 
requirements set forth in subparagraph (b.) may be met in a variety of settings, 

' tockidtog but not limited to speak courses. 

The participants in such approved programs shal acquire the skis and k 
prescribed in these rules and regulations before the dean of education recommencbtiw 
candidate to the Bureau of Teacher Education and Academic Credentials for a Bineual/ 
Bicufturai Certificate. 

Provisional Certificate 

A provisional Bitogual/Bicultural Education certificate may be issued to an appficant 
who presents the folowing: 

a. A bachelor's degree based upon a four-year curriculum in an accredited cofege. 

b. A regular New Jersey teaching certificate in another field. 

c. Successful completion of twelve semester-hour credits of study toward the 
requirements for a standard BlnguaVBfcufcurai Education certificate. 

d. Demonstration of verbal and written proficiency in EngSsh and in one other 
language used also as a medium of instruction. 

Renewal of this certificate for an additional year is ciependent upon the satisfactory 
completion of a minimuni of six semester-hour credits of additional study toward meet- 
-tog the requirements. 
^Provisional certifcates to 

1 980. Al person* *npioyed as teachers in Bingual/Bicuitural Education programs prior 
to September I, 1975, therefore, may have until August 31. 1980. to complete al 
requirements for the regular certificate, depending upon the number of credits which 
have been completed at the time of original issuance of the substandard certificate. 

Emergency Certificate 

An emergency Btfngual/Bicuiturai Education certificate may be issued to an appli- 
cant who presents the folowing: 

a. A bachelor's degree based upon a four-year curriculum in an accredited colege. 

b. A regular New jersey teacher's certificate in another field. 

c. Demonstration of verbal and written proficiency in EngSsh and in one other 
language used also as a medwrn of instruction. 

d. Proof of enrolment in an approved Bea^uai/Bicultural Education program. 
An emergency certify w 

the local board of education declares Us inabity to locate a statable certificated 
candidate. 

Renewal of this certificate for an addtionai year is dependent upon the satisfactory 
completion of a minimum of six semester-hour credits of additional study toward 
meeting the requirements. 

Emergency certificates in BitoguaTOtoAurat Edijcati^ 
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31. 1977. AM persons enjoyed as teachers in Bitoguai/Bicufcural Education programs 
prior to September I, 1975. therefore, may have until August 31 . 1977, to complete 
aJi requirements for the provisional certificate, depending upon the number of eredfts 
which have been completed at the time of original issuance of the emergency 
certificate. 



New Mexico 

Bilingual Education Teacher Certificate — 
B.A.. Elementary Education 15 

In order to qualify for certification in Binguai Education, persons earning a Bach- 
elor of Arts in Elementary Education must satisfy the requirements listed below. These 
requirements are to be a component of an approve- i program in Binguai Education for 
the elementary schools. 

There are three basic -»reas of competence — Language, Culture, and Methodol- 
ogy. The Culture com p on en t is divided into tw- aspects. Due to the multicultural 
aspects of the training, this component is designed to provide the teacher with a knowl- 
edge of the sodo-cukural content in which the birtguaWacufturai programs function. 

An in-depth analysts of issues wi prepare the teachers to cope with the ambient 
factors necessary to generate changes to improve education for New Mexico children 
furthermore, a conf^rehensve emphasis on the historical and fine arts aspects of the 
cultures of New Mexico wi» tend to enhance the affective and cognitive preparation of 
die teachers. 

These requirements, when applying to persons preparing to teach Native Amer- 
icans. shaS be wterpretea in terms of the needs of the children and of any spedaly 
designed programs for multicultural education in the various Native American languages 
of the state. 

In relation to Methodology, die various ethnic groups of New Mexico are sup- 
ported by cultural values which cannot be overlooked. The ch&Jren's learning and 
motivational styles are in part dependent on these cultural manifestations. Therefore. ag 
modem pedagogical systems must be analyzed in relation to the appropriate cross- 
cultural reterents of these ethnic groups. 

Areas of Competence : \ 
, I. Language 

a) Fluency in the local dialect — to be measured by observation in field experience 
" and practice. 

b) Extended functional vocabulary. 

c) Classroom terminology — (instructional language) 

d) Literacy skilb — Degree of proficiency to determined by an acceptable instru- 
ment when a pp licable. 

2. Culture 

a) Fundamental aspects of ethnic group cultures of the Southwest. 

b) Monumental aspects of cultures with pre-requisite preparation so that these 
courses may be taught in the language of the culture. 

3. Methodology 

a) Practicum to be conducted in a bona fide binguai setting. 

b) There shal be three minimum components m the practicum: Language Arts. 
Social Studies, and Fine Arts which should be taught in the language of the culture. 

The above requirements also, apply to pr^^ 
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of teachers already in the profession. For these teachers programs are to enrqanasfee the 
language and the culture, and instructions in these components are to be taught in the 
language of the culture if applicable. 



Rhode bUnd 

BinguaMSiculturaJ Endorsement to an Elementary or 
Secondary School Certificate"* 
Elementary Teachers 

Holders of elementary school certificates may obtain an endorsement to serve as 
an elementary bingual-bicuitural teacher by completing nine semester hours in the 
fctdwingareas: 

1 . Methods and Materials in Binguai Education in Elementary Education 

2. Social Foundations of Blraua&cukurai Education 

3. Current Issues In Ungual Education 

In addition, an indMduai must show a demonstrated proficiency in speaking, 
reading, and writing in a language other than Engfi* and an understand^ of the Nstory 
and culture associated with the target language. 
^ ^ J)w proficiency must be attested to by an official designated by the Commissioner 
of Education at approved cofcges or universities in Rhode island fonm to 
wi be provided by die Office for Teaoher Certification. 
Secondary Teachers 

Holders of secondary school certificates may obtain an endorsement to teach their 
specific subject or field in binguakacufeurai programs by completing nine semester 
hours vi the following areas: 

1. Methods and Materials in Binguai Education in Secorxfary Education 

2. Social Foundations of Bifcngua&cukuraf Education 

3. Current Issues In Bingual-Bkukural Education 

In addition, an indMduai must show the d em o ns tr at ed proficiency as noted above 
for elementary teachers. 



Binguai Teacher Certificate 17 

The program shal be m an area of speciafeation in Binguai Education on the 
B««w«ary Teaching Certificate or a teaching field on the H|#^ 
Certificates Both die area of spedafaation and the teaching field shal consist of 24 
semew hours (12 of which must be junior level or above), which shal include: 
Foundation Component 

Studtes emphasizing the: 

(I) Rationale for Binguai Education 

Orientation to the Statewide Program of Binguai Education 
Un$flRks Component 
1L _ Saxto in Ungiiistics dialing 

linguistics, and Cotxrastive Linguistics in Eng^i and the language of the target popula- 
tion for die Certification. 
Metn«ioiogy Component 

Methodology sorites to develop skis arid techniques in teaching: 
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( i } Engfeh as a second language 

(2) The language of the target population as a first and second language 

(3) Reading in English and the language of the target population 

(4) Appropriate subject matter in the language of the target papulation for the 
Bttngual Certification (subject matter to be taught in the language of the target 
population) 

Psychological Component 

, Studies of the principles of Educational Psychology (indudtog testing) as appfied to 
cnuaren or youtn in a oemguat c o uca o oo rrogram 
Cultural C om p onent 

Studies emphasizing die: % 

(1) Concepts of the culture, tnd cufcural patterns of the targetVopuiation 

(2) Cultural contributions of the target population to the region 

Language Component 

Studies of the standardized dialect of the target population which wi serve to 
expand the teacher's existing command of that language. A demonstrated proficiency 
at the teaching level in the language of the target population and in English must be 
achieved prior to the colege re c o mm endation. Basic language study as such is not to be 
included as a component of the Binguai Program. Advanced language study shal not 
consist of more than six of the 24 semester hours. 

Professional Education 

Student Teaching Component 

The student teaching experience shal include experience in a binguai classroom at 
the a ppr o p ri at e level of the certificate program with teaching in both English and the 
language of the target population. 

Bilingual Education Endorsements and Special Assignment Permits 11 
Bilingual Education Endorsements 

An applicant for a binguai education endorsement must have: 

(1) baccalaureate degree; 

(2) vafid teacher certificate; 

(3) evidence of proficiency in Engfeh and the language of the target population at 
the highest level for which the person has been certified as determined and 
recommended to a sup er in te n de nt by a Pubfic School Committee (whose 
make-up, ojafifkations and functions are set forth in guidelines distributed by 
the Texas ed uca t ion Agency); 

(4) one year of successful c lassro o m experience in a state required bin**tal 
education program or in an organized approved bwngual ed ucati on program 
(see note); and 

(5) the r^ommendations of the superintendent of the employing district 

Provisions far obtaining endorsements to ce iUfiutte s under these procedures wi 
remain in effect under co ntin u in g provisions as determined anrtuaty. Those individuals in 
progress who have not completed requirements when a termination date is estabfehed, 
wi have net more than 24 months to complete aft requirements. 
(Note: An organized/approved binguai education program is a profiw 
accordance with the provisions of Adniwstutive Procedure 3252. 1 Bttngual Education 
Program r>scription and approved by the Texas Education Agency.) 
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Esnergency Teaching Permits and Permits for Special Assignment 

The individual for whom an iniciii permit for Special Assignment for a teacher of 
bilingual education is requested must: 

hoid a baccalaureate degree from an accredfced colege; 
hold a vald Texas Teacher Certificate; 

havt participated, prior to beginning duties for the permit year, in an 
appropriate binguai teacher training institute provided under bw through the 
Texas Education Agency: 

(3-1) a binguai teacher training institute for a teacher determined to be 
Engfah language monofinguai by the Public School Committee (whose 
make-up, quatficaoons, and functions are set forth in gukfefines dtorib- 
uted by the Texas Education Agency) consists of a minimum of 100 
dock hours of language development in the language of the target ^pop- 
ulation and a minimum of 30 dock hours on binguai processes: or 
(3-2) a binguai teacher traMrg institute for a teacher determined to be 
binguai who meets minimum standards in Engfish and the language of 
the target population as estabfished by the Pubfic School Committee 
consists of a minimum of 30 dock hours on binguai processes. 
A Special Assignment Permit for binguai education, under these provisions only, 
may be renewed a maximum of three times. To renew the permit, which aiows a 
person to continue an assignment in a state required binguai education program, the 
individual must: 

(1) annualy participate in a binguai teacher training institute provided under law 
through the Texas Education Agency. The binguai teacher training institute 
for a teacher under the renewal provisions consists of an annua! minimum of 
an additional 1 00 dock hours of language development in the language of the 
target population: or 

(2) identify regular progress, a mintaiim of six hours, in an approved bifinguai 
- teacher preparation program at an institution of higher education and show 

progress toward proficiency in the language of the target population. 
Levels of progress appropriate to the written and spoken instructional level of the 
chiWreri a: the assignment level of the teacher shal be established by the Puofic School 
Committee. 

(Note. - When the indhridil achieves language profioteiicy at detemM by the f\j^ 
School Committee, he or she is eligible for the bilingual education endorsement.) 

B*riguai/Biajltural Teacher Education Standards Adopted by the National 
Association of State Directors of Teacher Education and Certification 

Be fofowing common standards are appropriate for al colege -programs 
preparing teachers in bingualftcuiturai education: 

Standard I 

The program shal require that candidates for the bibgual/bicuitural certificate 
possess a standard teacher's credential in another area of certification. 

Standard ti 

The programs shal develop and/or evaluate the abity of the prospective teacher 
to function and instruct students both In Engfish and in the language of the target 
student population with, fluency and accuracy, good pronunciation art 
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Standard III 

The program shal assure that the prospects teacher has an adequ ate krgwiedgc 
of the history and culture of the target student population in addition to being 
competent with respect to the history and cultural patterns of the United States. 

Standard IV * 

On the eternenCeVy school level the program shal develop in the prospective 
teacher the abicy to instruct students in both Enffah and in their doawunt ianyage in 
al basic subject nutter content; on the secondary level the teacher shal be able to 
instruct students in both Engfeh and in their dominant Unguxge in his fkM(s) of 
mecjafa arion 

StandardV 

The program shal prepare the prospective teacher to adapt existing materials to 
the needs of the birigual/bfcuitural program. 

Standard VI 

The program shal indude teaming e xp erien c es in sociology and linguistics to the 
end that the candidate understands the differences between the language systems and 
can apply this understanding to a binguaLfeicuttural teaching situation. 

Standard VII 

The program shal provide field opportunities for the prospective teacher in which 
he must demonstrate his ability to relate successfully to students, parents, and commu- 
nity membe r s with the target cultural group. 

Standard VIII 

The program shal develop proficiency in teaching methods along with concomitant 
competencies which are ap pr o priat e for binguai/bicuiturai teaching. 

Standard IX 

The program shal make the prospective teacher fufiy aware of the implications of 
dialect differences across cultural and social levels. 

StandardX 

The program shal provide die candidate with an urderstandJng of the differences 
between the sound systems, forms, structures of the second language and Engfah along 
with the abtfty to ap^ this unclerstandrig to teaching in the bifeng^biajfturaJ program. 

FOOTNOTES 

I. Tesci Trtkwif Prvgrvn Directory 1 974-76. compied and edited by Charles H. Bhtchford 
(Teachers of Engfeh to Speakers of Other Languages. Wuhington, D.C, 1975) 

1 Rules and Regulations Governing die Certi fica tion of Teadwrs and Atfcrtn etrat onj in Ari- 
rona. 8.0205. 

3. State of California Commission for Teacher Preparation and Licensing, Licensing Law of 
1970 (Ryan). R4C/CC CL-44! , revised 7-76. 

4. Supplementary Instructions for the Devel opm ent of a Multiple and Single-Subject Profes- 
sions; Preparation Program With a B*hguai/Cros»<ultural Emphasis, Calforno Cornrn&iion 
for Teacher Preparation and Uccming, revted February { 976. 




5. Tide 5 Refutations, sk. 5920.6. 

6 P^^^DMrtroenctfPubfcto^^ 
tmpioyets. 

9. Chapter 122. §21-1 at aeq. * " 
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STn^S*^"^ Tr ** d ° nai EdUC * ti0n ' ,WhuS * £t5 O^ment of Education, Bos- 

^!^ t ^!^P t ^f!^ lm,t °* ^* iea *n. effective Miy 6, 1976, except that persons ore*- 
^ September 6, 1977, to meet these requirements. 

Tex* Education Agency Division of Teacher Education and Certification, April 6. 1974 
le^ Eduooon Agency DMtion of T«dw Certifkation aiid DWtion erf » 
don, September 16, 1975. *^ 
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Appendix 23 

Behavioral Outcomes for Children Enrolled in 
Bilingual Bkuitural Educational Programs' 

Robndo Santos 

IQ Affective Behavior 

11 ISJ^J?!^!!^^ »*"■*. M w« not show verbal or non- 
verbal signs of rejection of: 

U.r him$df 

1. 1.2 his culture 

1.1.3 4* language. 

1.1.4 Ns values 
115 his peers 
1. 1.6 his school 

.' ^j- 7 •* to** (customs, occupation, income level) 

M?!*^ "l*^* * P 0 ^ 6 * ^ted by self-confidence: 

1.4.1 ready indication to explore 

wiSngness to take risks 
trust in others and himseff 

1.2.2 high aspiration level 

13 ^ t s ^^|^ knowledge of self as exhibited in pride in who and 
1.3,1 wiSngness to share with others his language, slugs, and culture. 

toh^uta^ devd< * l3nSUage ^ ^ knowte <tees which are related 

1.4 T 7 ^ 1 stud f 1t value the learning process as shown by: 

1.4.1 wiSngness to acquire basic skis 

1 .4.2 wiingness to ask questions of the teacher and peers. 
I 4.3 abity to work independently 

1.4.4 abity to initiate learning activities of bis own outside of prescribed 
classroom assignments. 

1.5 The student will value life and nature as shown by: 

5.1 appreciation of nature and respect of natural resources 
, I I I preference for creation rather than destruction. 

\\i L^^IT 6 ° f aesthetics ***** " the total environment, 
knowteoge of community resources, human and other. 

1.6.1 teaming a language other than his own. 
\ l l ^Jipatirtg in cultural activities of another group. 
1.6.3 showing a willingness to acquire knowledge and skills related to 
another culture. , 

I Cogritive^BeW 08 ° f 0£hef back grounds. 

i.l Language 

Ui vTtgJggS deve, °P ^ existing levels of communication skis 
{understanoing. speaking, reading, and writing) in two or more languages 
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inducing the standard version of his home language and EngSsh. 1 

1.1.2 The student w£ develop an awareness of and appiy non-verbal means of 
co mm un i c at ion appropriate to the culture of the particular language 
being used. 

1.1.3 The student w* seek reinforcement and maintenance of his home 
language. 

1.1.4 The student w* be abie to use two languages in dealing with the world 
around him and developing his cognitive process. 

2.2 Culture x \ 

I.! The student wil advance in the knowledge and application of bkufturai 
dements and references in the learning process. 

1.2 The chid wi be abie to identify elements of his culture throughout the con- 
tent of this learning experience. This would include the monumental (arti- 
facts, music, literature, architecture, etc.) and fundamental (history, customs, 
values, etc.) aspects of culture. 

FOOTNOTES 

I. See Native American guidelines for specific unique objectives for their schooi program. 
1 For the native American al levefc of comnxmication, writing and reading in particuiar do not 

always exist nor is there one standard language as can be described for example in Spanish 

speaking groups. 

3. These behaviors are in addition to or specificaiy highlighted behaviors in reference to the 
school's normal r e q ui remen ts for cognitive development. 
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